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The Light of the World....Edwin Arnold’s New Poem....N. Y. Herald 

The literary event of the year is The Light of the World, 
Edwin Arnold’s new poem. The New York Herald gives this 
outline of the idea and development of the poem: “ Twelve 
years ago, Edwin Arnold, a busy London journalist, wrote an 
epic poem which startled the world by its exquisite imagery 
and its depth of thought. It was The Light of Asia, and it 
quickly achieved the distinction of being more widely read 
than any other poem of its time. The central figure was 
Buddha, and so interesting was the personality portrayed that 
many Christians read with admiration, while some people who 
had no religion to speak of began to sample Buddhism; in- 
deed, in some quarters the author’s appreciation of the Asian 
teacher was construed as devotion. Now, however, this mis- 
take is corrected, and the book itself is overshadowed by a 
greater poem, The Light of the World. To quote from a 
popular hymn, ‘the light of the world is Jesus,’ and as such it 
is presented in this poem, but the author manifests the addi- 
tional purpose of showing that Jesus broadened, ennobled, and 
completed the religion, not only of the chosen people, but of 
all religious teachers, including Buddha. The poem is in the 
main a dialogue between Mary Magdalene and a venerable 
Buddhist who comes from India to learn the results of the 
angelic promise at Bethlehem, of which the Three Kings of the 
Orient had carried the news to their own land. The Indian 
questions Mary closely, though reverently and sympathetic- 
ally, during six days, compares the teachings of Jesus and 
Buddha, recognizes the limitations of the latter, and concludes 
that Jesus was indeed the Sonof God. The diction is care- 
ful, noble, pure, and exquisite, as becomes the subject, the 
clime, and the characters; it will please all readers of poetry 
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and fill Christian souls with rapture. Perhaps it may do far 
more. Should The Light of the World, like The Light of 
Asia, be translated and read in the East, it will be a more 
effective tract than any the missionaries have put forth, for 
the author never forgets what the missionary seldom remem- 
bers, that Jesus was Himself an Oriental.” The New York 
Critic says: “It is interesting to know that the idea of The 
Light of the World was suggested to Sir Edwin Arnold by 
Henry M. Stanley It was as the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph as well as of the New York Herald, that 
Mr. Stanley made his second expedition to Africa, in 1874, to 
rescue Livingstone, who, as it proved, had died during the 
previous year. Returning to England in 1878, one of the 
persons he met first and of whom he saw the most was the edi- 
tor of The Telegraph. Sir Edwin was then at work upon 
The Light of Asia, which appeared the next year and scored 
an immense success. Mr. Stanley read it before it was given 
to the public, and was profoundly impressed by its beauty. 
‘Now, if you would take the Christ as the central figure of such 
a poem,’ said he, ‘and lavish upon it the same wealth of lan- 
guage, you would command an audience as wide as the civ- 
ilized world.’ The poet expressed no disinclination to the 
task, but seemed to feel considerable doubt as to his power 
adequately to treat so great atheme. Mr. Stanley continued 
to urge him, yet it was not till years afterward that the plan of 
The Light of the World took final shape in Sir Edwin’s mind.” 


Rejected Manuscripts....Editorial Judgments....New York Tribune 

There is not much encouragement for men and women who 
desire to win fame and fortune by contributing to the monthly 
magazines, in the conversation which the writer has had with 
the editor of one of the widely-circulated monthlies published 
in this city. It will be seen that the voluntary contributor 
has a wonderfully small chance of getting a hearing unless 
he offers something of remarkable merit or originality. The 
editor of a magazine or newspaper is supposed to keep his 
finger continually on the pulse of what he cails his audience, 
and to know what they will like and be eager to read better 
than anybody else. It is doubtless true that he sometimes 
makes mistakes, but on the whole the chances are strongly 
in favor of his being right. The editor said: “ You ask what 
opportunity an unknown writer has of securing the acceptance 
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of any article that he may offer tous. I suppose the best an- 
swer would be that it depends upon the article itself. Most 
of the articles submitted to us do not repay the trouble of 
reading, but out of a great mass of chaff we do occasionally 
get a grain or two of wheat. It is tiresome and profitless 
gleaning, though, as a whole. Just look at the situation we 
are in. If writers would only stop to consider it, they would 
see more clearly than they often do why what they offer is so 
frequently ‘unavailable.’ I know it is the fashion to laugh at 
this word, but the fact is that it expresses the exact truth in 
very many cases. A thing may be good in itself, but yet not 
suitable for our columns, We never go into mourning be- 
cause a manuscript which we have rejected is accepted some- 
where else. I ask you to look at the situation in which we 
editors find ourselves; and from one magazine office it is easy 
to know all. We print twelve numbers in each year. In 
each number we print on an average say twelve or fifteen 
articles. Suppose we say that in the course of a year we print 
100 articles or so. Now, how many manuscripts do you sup- 
pose are offered to us in the course of a year? Something 
over 4,000. If we chose to make up the entire magazine from 
year’s beginning to year’s end out of the voluntary contribu- 
tions, we should still perforce have to reject about 3,800 or 
3,900 articles. There is no escape from this arithmetic, as 
every would-be contributor can see for himself. But every- 
body knows, or ought to know if he undertakes to write for 
the magazines, that most of the contributions are written in 
pursuance of contracts made with the editor, that they are 
arranged for long in advance, and that the majority are fur- 
nished by men who are skilled writers or recognized authori- 
ties in some field of activity. Suppose that we find ourselves 
able to use one voluntary contribution in each number; that 
would be a large proportion, but how stands it then with the 
voluntary contributors? On that basis, as I figure it, about 
one-third of 1 per cent of the manuscripts offered would be 
used; but as a matter of fact the magazine does not contain, 
on the average, one unsolicited article in every issue. One- 
fourth of 1 per cent would perhaps pretty accurately represent 
the number of voluntary contributions that are accepted. 
Any one familiar with the law of chance can figure out the 
probabilities in his own casé when he sends in an article. 
Always remember, however, what I said at the beginning: 
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much depends on the article itself. If it possesses special 
merit of any sort, the writer may be pretty certain that it will 
be found out. Nothing delights the heart of an editor so 
much as to make a valuable find—such a one, for instance, 
as the Atlantic Monthly made when the woman who chose 
to call herself Charles Egbert Craddock, began to write 
for it. Do you wonder, then, that I said it hardly pays us 
for the time and trouble of handling the large number of 
manuscripts which we receive? Fortunately the great major- 
ity of them do not have to be read in full. A page or two, 
or a few pages at the furthest, are sufficient in most cases. 
Authors sometimes try to ‘catch the editor’ by pasting the 
pages together or by trying some other trick so as to determine, 
in case he gets his manuscript back, whether it has been read 
or not. Such devices are useless, even stupid. Editors read 
every manuscript sufficiently to know what its quality is, 
whether it requires the reading of one or a hundred pages. I 
believe this is conscientiously done in every office. But do 
aspiring writers ever ask themselves what right they have to 
impose such a burden on defenceless editors? I think it would 
be an excellent thing for magazine editors to enter into an 
agreement not to read any manuscripts that are not type- 
written; and if I could have my own way I would insist on 
charging an entrance fee for every manuscript—so much per 
thousand words. ‘That would tend to lessen the labors of edi- 
tors, who get no sympathy, while I am convinced that a good 
deal is wasted on ambitious but unsuccessful literary aspirants.” 


The International Copyright Bill....Full Text as Approved and Signed 

Be it enacted, That Section 4,952 of the Revised Statutes 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
“Section 4,952—The author, inventor, designer or proprietor 
of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, 
engraving, cut, print, or photographic negative thereof, or of 
a painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, and of models 
or designs intended to be perfected as works of fine arts, and 
the executors, administrators or assigns of any such person 
shall, upon complying with the provisions of this chapter, 
have the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, com- 
pleting, copying, executing, finishing and varying the same, 
and in the case of dramatic composition, of publicly perform- 
ing or representing it, or causing it to be performed or repre- 
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sented by others, and authors or their assigns shall have ex- 
clusive right to dramatize and translate any of their works 
for which copyright shall have been obtained under the laws 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. That Section 4,954 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “ Section 
4,954—The author, inventor or designer, if he be still living, 
or his widow or children if he be dead, shall have the same 
exclusive right continued for the further term of fourteen 
years, upon recording the title of the work or description of 
the article so secured a second time and complying with all 
other regulations in regard to original copyright within six 
months before the expiration of the first term, and such per- 
sons shall within two months from the date of said renewal 
cause a copy of the record thereof to be published in one or 
more newspapers printed in the United States for the space 
of four weeks.” 

Sec. 3. That Section 4,956 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be and the same is hereby amended so that it 
shall read as follows: “Section 4,956—No person shall be en- 
titled to a copyright unless he shall, on or before the day of 
publication in this or any foreign country, deliver at the office 
of the Librarian of Congress, or deposit in the mail within the 
United States, addressed to the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington, District of Columbia, a printed copy of the title 
of the book, map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, 
engraving, cut, print, photograph, or chromo, or a descrip- 
tion of the painting, drawing, statue, statuary, or a model or 
design for a work of the fine arts, for which he desires a copy- 
right, nor unless he shall, also, not later than the day of the 
publication thereof in this or any foreign country, deliver at 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or deposit in the mail within the United 
States, addressed to the Librarian of Congress, at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, two copies of such copyright book, 
map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, engraving, 
chromo, cut, print or photograph, or in case of a painting, 
drawing, statue, statuary, model, or design for a work of the 
fine arts, a photograph of same; provided, that in the case 
of a book, photograph, chromo or lithograph, the two copies 
of the same required to be delivered or deposited as above, 
shall be printed from type set within the limits of the United 
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States, or from plates made therefrom, or from negatives or 
drawings on stone made within the limits of ‘the United 
States, or from transfers made therefrom. During the exist- 
ence of such copyright, the importation into the United States 
of any book, chromo, lithograph or photograph so copyrighted, 
or any edition or editions thereof, or any plates of the same 
not made from type set, negatives or drawings on stone made 
within the limits of the United States shall be, and it is hereby 
prohibited, except in the cases specified in paragraphs 512 to 
516 inclusive, in Section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize the duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,’ approved October 1, 1890; and except in the 
case of persons purchasing for use and not for sale, who im- 
port subject to the duty thereon not more than two copies of 
such book at any one time; and except in the case of news- 
papers and magazines not containing in whole or in part mat- 
ter copyrighted under the provision of this act, unauthorized 
by the author, which are hereby exempted from prohibition 
of importation; provided, nevertheless, that in the cases of 
books in foreign languages of which only translations in Eng- 
lish are copyrighted, the prohibition of importation shall apply 
only to the translation of the same, and the importation of - 
the books in the original language shall be permitted.” 

Sec. 4. That Section 4,958 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so that it will read as follows: 
“ Section 4,958—The Librarian of Congress shall receive from 
the persons to whom the services designated are rendered the 
following fees: First, for recording the title or description of 
any copyright book or other article, fifty cents; second, for 
every copy under seal of such record actually given to the 
person claiming the copyright or his assigns, fifty cents; third, 
for recording and certifying an instrument of writing for the 
assignment of a copyright, one dollar; fourth, for every copy 
of an assignment, one dollar. All fees so received shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States; provided, that 
the charge for recording the title or description of any article 
entered for copyright, the production of a person not a citizen 
or resident of the United States, shall be one dollar, to be 
paid as above into the Treasury of the United States to defray 
the expenses of the list of copyrighted articles, as hereinafter 
provided for. And it is hereby made the duty of the Librarian 
of Congress to furnish to the Secretary of the Treasury copies 
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of the entries of titles of all books and other articles wherein 
the copyright has been completed by the deposit of two copies 
of such book, printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States, in accordance with the provisions of this act, and 
by the deposit of two copies of such other article made or pro- 
duced in the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby directed to prepare and print at intervals of not more 
than a week catalogues of such title entries for distribution 
to the Collectors of Customs of the United States and to the 
postmasters of all post-offices receiving foreign mails, and 
such weekly lists, as they are issued, shall be furnished to all 
parties desiring them at a sum not exceeding five dollars per 
annum; and the Secretary and the Postmaster-General are 
hereby empowered and required to make and enforce such 
rules and regulations as shall prevent the importation into the 
United States, except upon the conditions above specified, of 
all articles prohibited by this act.” 

Sec. 5. That Section 4,959 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “Sec- 
tion 4,959—The proprietor of every copyright book or other 
articles shall deliver at the office of the Librarian of Congress, 
or deposit in the mail, addressed to the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington, District of Columbia, a copy of every subse- 
quent edition wherein any substantial changes shall be made; 
provided, however, that the alterations, revisions and addi- 
tions made to books by foreign authors, heretofore published, 
of which new editions shall appear subsequently to the taking 
effect of this act, shall be held and deemed capable of being 
copyrighted as above provided for in this act, unless they 
form a part of the series in course of publication at the time 
this act shall take effect.” 

Sec. 6. That Section 4,963 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “ Section 
4,963—Every person who shall insert or impress such notice 
or words of the same purport, in or upon any book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical composition, print, cut, engraving 
or photograph, or other articles for which he has not obtained 
a copyright, shall be liable to a penalty of $100, recoverable 
one-half for the person who shall sue for such penalty and 
one-half to the use of the United States.” 

Sec. 7. That Section 4,964 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “ Section 
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4,964—Every person who, after the recording of the title of 
any book and the depositing of two copies of such book, as 
provided by this act, shall contrary to the provisions of this 
act, within the term limited, and without the consent of the 
proprietor of a copyright, first obtained in writing, signed in 
presence of two or more witnesses, print, publish, dramatize, 
translate or import, or, knowing the same to be so printed, 
published, dramatized, translated or imported, shall sell or 
expose to sale, any copy of such book, shall forfeit every 
copy thereof to such proprietor, and shall also forfeit and pay 
such damages as may be recovered in a civil action by such 
proprietor in any court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 8. That Section 4,965 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “ Section 
4,965—If any person after the recording of the title of any 
map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, print, cut, en- 
graving or photograph, or chromo, or of the description of 
any painting, drawing, statue, statuary, or model or design 
intended to be perfected and executed as a work of the fine 
arts as provided by this act shall, within the term limited, 
contrary to the provisions of this act, and without the consent 
of the proprietor of the copyright first obtained in writing, 
signed in presence of two or more witnesses, engrave, etch, 
work, copy, print, publish, dramatize, translate or import, 
either in whole or in part, or by varying the main design 
with intent to evade the law, or knowing the same to be so 
printed, published, dramatized, translated or imported, shall 
sell or expose to sale any copy of such map or other article 
as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the proprietor all the plates 
on which the same shall be copied, and every sheet thereon 
either copied or printed, and shall further forfeit $1 for every 
sheet of the same found in his possession, either printing, 
printed, copied, published, imported or exposed for sale; and 
in case of a painting, statue, or statuary, he shall forfeit $10 
for every copy of the same in his possession or by him sold 
or exposed for sale; one-half thereof to the proprietor and 
the other half to the United States.” 

Sec. 9. That Section 4,967 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “Section 
4,967—Every person who shall print or publish any manu- 
script whatever without the consent of the author or proprie- 
tor first obtained shall be liable to the author or proprietor 
for all damages occasioned by such injury.” 
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Sec. ro. That Section 4,971 of the Revised Statutes be and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. That for the purpose of this act each volume of 
2 book in two or more volumes when such volumes are pub- 
lished separately, and the first one shall not have been issued 
before this act take effect, and each number of a periodical 
shall be considered an independent publication subject to the 
form of copyrighting as above. 

Sec. 12. That this act shall go into effect on the rst day 
of July, a.p. 1891. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall only apply to a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign State or nation when such foreign State or 
nation permits to citizens of the United States of America the 
benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as its own 
citizens, or when such foreign State or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for reciprocity in the 
granting of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the 
United States of America may at its pleasure become a party 
to such an agreement. The existence of either of the condi- 
tions aforesaid shall be determined by the President of the 
United States by proclamation made from time to time as the 
purposes of this act may require. 


The Sameness of Novelists’ Plots....From London Tit-Bits 

It has been said that a man can write only one book, and 
paradoxical as it may seem, the saying has a good deal of 
truth in it. It is particularly true of the writer of fiction. A 
novelist has but a limited stock of ideas and experiences to 
draw upon, and these he tends to reproduce again and again 
with unessential variations. Macaulay long ago pointed out 
that Byron could depict but one man and one woman. A 
careful study, in fact even a cursory reading, of the works of 
any novelist will generally reveal numerous resemblances in 
charactets, places, incidents, and dénouement; resemblances in 
some cases so great that we may say that the author has but 
one plot and can write but one novel. The novels of the 
late James Grant furnish perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of this. ‘They number over sixty, but in plot they are 
one. Characters, scenes, incidents, and plots are practically 
identical in them all. They are generally tales of military 
life in a Scottish regiment. There are always two pair of 
lovers. One of the heroes is the unknown heir of an ancient 
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Scottish title or estate, and both find themselves in the army 
in the course of the story, one an officer and the other a pri- 
vate, on the eve of one of our little wars. The two heroines 
are the daughters, or daughter and niece, of a very rich or 
very aristocratic papa, and the course of true love runs a very 
interrupted course indeed. This is partly owing to the mach- 
inations of the villain, who is invariably a low cad, not un- 
gentlemanlike in dress, with insolent manners, shifty green 
eyes, cruel and licentious mouth; a card sharper, forger and 
imposter, a consumer of infinite brandy and soda when mat- 
ters do not go well with him. Invariably he intercepts a letter 
between two of the lovers, and invariably he shoots or tries 
to shoot his rival, sometimes contriving to do it as if by acci- 
dent at pheasant-shooting; sometimes doing it deliberately. 
When by his devices the lovers are at sixes and sevens, a 
convenient little war breaks out and the regiment is ordered 
abroad. Then the war and the adventures of our two heroes, 
who, of course, are both in the same regiment, are described 
at great length. They emerge safely from the war, and 
everything ends happily, the villain getting his deserts; while 
the rich or aristocratic papa turns out to be the uncle of one 
of the heroes. Another writer whose novels bear a strong 
family resemblance to each other is Miss Braddon. One of 
her novels bears the title of The Fatal Three. The word 
“fatal” might form part of the title of every one of her fifty 
novels. In all of them there is a murder or an attempt at 
murder, in which poison is very often the agent. In nearly 
all the scene is laid in London and the south-west of England, 
and hunting scenes are almost invariably introduced. The 
hero is generally a baronet, and his brother’s love intrigue 
forms an important element in the story. The heroines of 
the author of Molly Bawn are beautiful, fascinating, wise as 
serpents, harmless as doves, playful as kittens. The male 
characters are invariably wealthy, titled, handsome, witty, 
and brave; they flirt, play lawn-tennis, and marry, and alto- 
gether pass life in an exceedingly pleasant manner. Thomas 
Hardy repeats in many of his novels of rural life the case of 
the heroine accepting and becoming engaged to two lovers at 
the same time, regardless of consequences, and nearly always 
introduces a scene in which three lovers declare their passion 
one after another, two waiting /¢¢e-d-téte while the other is 
going through the ordeal of popping the question. Robert 
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Buchanan draws his characters from a wide range of life, and 
lays the ‘scenes of his stories in widely different localities. 
One constant element in many of his novels is the doings and 
misdoings of an unhappy girl. Otherwise he is pretty free 
of the charge of having but one plot. In Miss C. Yonge’s 
novels one situation often occurs—the unexpected reunion of 
a husband and wife who have been long separated, each be- 
lieving the other to be dead; and the consequences of this 
event to the members of the small circle who constitute the 
personages of the little domestic drama. The resemblance 
between Laurence Oliphant’s two novels, Piccadilly and Al- 
tiora Peto, is so strong in scene, characters, incidents, and 
climax, that had the second come out under another author’s 
name, the latter would have been accused of the grossest 
plagiarism. In novels by the author of John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman, a great deal is invariably made of the birth of the 
child. ‘The event is generally announced and discussed a long 
time before the baby is born. One of her novels has as its 
hero one whose physical constitution, and, consequently, life 
and happiness, is profoundly affected by his mother hearing 
of the sudden and accidental death of his father while he was 
yet unborn. Who does not know what to expect from a novel 
by William Black? The single love story, the motherless 
heroine and her affection for her father; the two lovers who 
aspire to her hand, both eligible and likely, and the quiet way 
in which one of them comes surely to the front, the plot un- 
complicated save by the heroine’s unconventional opinions 
and actions, and perhaps an obstinate father, and the glorious 
and full descriptions of Highland life and scenery. It is need- 
less to characterize Rider Haggard’s plot, or Clark Russell’s, 
two of whose nautical novels are almost as like one another 
as two peas. The intense egotism of Bulwer Lytton, like 
Byron, made it impossible for him to take any one but himself 
for his hero. Consequently, as politics and literature were 
the fields of his ambition, they occupy a large space in his 
novels. In the early history of the hero or one of the princi- 
pal characters there is always a romantic love episode, as in 
Bulwer’s own life; contemporary politics vaguely handled, a 
political pamphlet, and a contested election always figure 
largely in the story. In more than one novel a prominent 
statesman is the unknown father of the hero, who suddenly 
dies of a painful disease to which he has long been subject. 
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A remarkable feature in his novels is the manner in which the 
complicated plot is unravelled, viz., by a long, retrospective 
narrative at the end. Lord Beaconsfield’s novels may be said 
to be all devoted to the history of a fortunate politician who 
in youth revels in visions of future greatness, baffles foreign 
diplomatists and political intriguers, and tramples down all 
opposition by the brilliancy of his intellect and the force of 
his will. Emerson brings a general charge of sameness 
against all novelists. “Great is the poverty of their inven- 
tion. She was beautiful and he fell in love. Money, and 
killing, and the wandering Jew. . ” Allowing, however, 
that love is the legitimate subject of novels, there is another 
charge which Emerson brings against novelists, and which 
many readers, from Mr. Ruskin downward, indorse. This is 
the abruptness with which novels generally end. As Emerson 
says, we watch sympathetically the fortunes of the hero until 
at last the point is gained, the wedding comes off, and when 
we follow the bridal procession home, the door is slammed in 
our face and we are left out in the cold. Now this is not 
fair. Having made us follow the hero through a sea of trou- 
bles, the novelist in justice ought not to leave us the task of 
imagining his felicity for ourselves. As we have not much 
confidence in a reformed drunkard till he has kept the pledge 
for some time, so we have a natural curiosity to know whether 
the people whose acquaintance we have made, and who have 
shown such a propensity for falling into misfortune, manage 
to keep decently prosperous after reaching the zenith of their 
happiness, with which the story concludes. Mr. Ruskin says 
it is one of the increasing discomforts of his old age that he 
is never allowed by novelists to stay long enough with people 
he likes after he once gets acquainted. Novelists should take 
the hint, and give us a fuller description of the after-pros- 
perity of their heroes and heroines than is afforded by the 
bare assurance that they live happy ever after. 


Advice to Young Writers....Walter Besant....London Illustrated News 

His difficulties begin at the outset. He is filled with yearn- 
ings for literature; he longs to write—even he! But what 
shall he write? How is he to find his own line? So he hesi- 
tates, trying this way and that. He strikes out first in one 
direction and then in another; he is checked and headed back. 
Perhaps he gives in, disgusted with failure; perhaps he perse- 
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veres, and presently finds—himself. When that remarkable 
discovery is made, he too often discovers, further, that his 
plane of action is a good deal lower than he had at first 
thought; he must be content with small things. In this initial 
difficulty no one can help the young writer. He must help 
himself. He must be left alone. He is, next, ignorant of 
the technique. He does not know that there are any rules to 
be observed in the various branches of the literary art. Very 
often he works quite by himself, and has no one who can ad- 
vise him. Or he is ashamed of his own ambitions, and is too 
proud to seek advice. Or he has been badly educated—be- 
cause literary ambitions seize others besides the men who 
have taken a first class in honors—and has little understand- 
ing of style. Or the only models accessible to him are bad, 
old-fashioned, misleading, so that he begins with standards 
which he must presently change. How long was it before 
Richard Jefferies arrived at the style of the Pageant of 
Summer? Not till after failures many and heart-breakings 
grievous, because he started with ignorance of his own powers 
and ignorance of his own limitations: ignorance of style, con- 
struction, dramatic effect, taste, everything the first-class 
man has. Even such apparently simple things as length, 
division, arrangement, proportion of parts, have to be found 
out somehow. Mostly, the young man learns them as the 
child learns to walk, by repeated tumbles. Yet these are 
things which might be taught. They are the rudiments of 
literary art; they are, in a sense, mechanical; they belong to 
the use of the tools. The next difficulty is his choice of a 
subject. If he wants to write a play, or to tell a story, or to 
make a poem, all the subjects seem to have been taken up 
already and all the types used—nothing left for the new gen- 
eration. The great men gone by have abused their position 
and grabbed everything; they might have left something. 
Everything used—everything done already. While he con- 
siders this difficulty, one who regardeth not the past, but con- 
cerns himself with the present, steps to the front, and, lo! 
quite a new work, with new types of character, new situations, 
and new scenes. For, though the men of the past may seem 
to have taken up every possible situation in the human comedy, 
as a matter of fact they have taken up no more than the situ- 
ations of their own time. The present belongs to those who 
live, not to the dead. The subject is the difficulty. What 
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shall he take? If he will write an essay he chooses something 
big, something that requires age and experience and knowl- 
edge of the world, none of which he possesses; something 
that requires readers to get outside their grooves. Then he 
fails, and he wonders why. Meantime some man no better 
than himself steps in with a bundle of essays on subjects that 
a young man can treat and that the world likes to read about 
—and conquers that world. In literature, as in everything 
else, that man succeeds who catches time by the forelock. 
He who would lead the age must first be led by the age. 
This means that he who cannot feel the forces which act upon 
his generation is not in touch with his fellows and can never 
hope to move them. The successful writer must have sym- 
pathy in himself or he could never win the ear of the world. 
Especially is this to be observed in fiction. One must be of 
the age; one must feel the things that other men feel; one 
must speak to them of the things of which they are thinking. 
A thousand useful reforms might be proposed, a thousand 
anomalies might be suggested: but, unless men’s minds are 
turned that way, it is useless). What made Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin a success? Because the whole English-speaking world 
of the time were thinking, talking, and writing of slavery. 
Why was Alton Locke so successful? Because the author 
handled one of the most absorbing subjects of the day. But 
the novelist is, perhaps, contented to amuse; he will produce 
a work that shall please, and nothing more. Still, unless he 
soars into the regions of pure romance, he must take his ma- 
terials from the world around him. Even in the simplest 
love story the setting must be real and drawn from nature. 
“ Only give mea subject!” cries the young man. Let him look 
into the first house he pleases, and there he will find a subject 
if he has eyes and ears and a heart and a voice. Suppose, 
however, that the young man has got over some of his diffi- 
culties, that he has actually written something and has got his 
precious manuscript—how precious no one knows who has 
not gone through the experience—ready for the printer: two 
greater difficulties await him. Most young men are not con- 
scious of the first, being wholly occupied with the second. 
The first—the unseen—difficulty is this. Young authors may 
be divided into two classes—the class which has the gift of 
words, and the class which has the gift of speech. Many 
there are who possess the former, but few the latter. He who 
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has the gift of words can write. It is a fatal gift, because it 
makes the possessor think that he can speak. He cannot re- 
frain from writing; if he writes essays and articles, they 
neither suggest nor inform, nor do they advance the subject; 
if poems, they are echoes and memories; if fiction, the treat- 
ment is imitative and conventional—a most fatal gift, and 
becoming more common every day. He whocan speak, how- 
ever, is the rare creature whose vocation was given to him at 
the beginning: he can see the people and catch the voice of 
the present; and he can interpret what he sees and hears. 
That is the gift of speech. The second difficulty is to get his 
work put before the world. First he tries the leading pub- 
lishers. They refuse it, coldly but courteously. Their cour- 
tesy gives him hope. He next—this is an invariable rule— 
falls into a fatal error. He says: “If the great houses refuse 
me, the smaller ones may take me.” As if a thing which is 
unsalable by one merchant should become of solid value to 
another, when ‘there is but one public or body of purchasers. 
The smaller houses refuse, of course, for the same reason as 
their richer brethren. At last he falls into the hands of a 
benevolent person who offers to produce his work if he will 
pay £50, £60, £100, and to give him, the author, half the 
enormous profits. He advances the money; he thinks it is 
only lending it fora while. Alas! There never are any profits; 
there never are any sales; the money never comes back again. 
You see, the author has the gift of words, and he thought he 
had the gift of speech. These are some of the difficulties of 
the young author. Hitherto no machinery has been in exist- 
ence which would help him over these rocks. Something has 
been devised during the last twelve months which may be of 
use. It is a new departure, and it promises to grow and to 
become really serviceable. It is not a school for novelists; it 
is simply a department of the Society of Authors, to which 
a young writer can send a manuscript for such examination 
and criticism as a student can expect from his private coach. 
No amount of teaching or critical opinion can convert the 
man who has the gift of words into the man who has the gift 
of speech. But if the latter can be saved a few years of fail- 
ure and of useless effort by means of a little timely advice in 
the elementary things, the world should be the richer by the 
loss of many worthless books, and the literary aspirant would 
be the happier by knowledge gained and experience saved. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





“Olive Schreiner’s volume of Dreams,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, “is dated from Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. Miss 
Schreiner’s home is in one of the beautiful suburbs of Cape- 
town. But Matjesfontein is a strange little oasis in the desert 
karoo, through which the railway runs from the Cape to Kim- 
berley. Pitched in the heart of that wilderness it consists of 
a farm, a hotel, a station, a mill, a warehouse, and a few 
huts. But it boasts a few hundred acres, which have been 
made to smile and blossom as the rose (more or less) by the 
energy and skill of one young Scotchman. His name is 
Logan, and he has made Matjesfontein the quotable exam- 
ple of what can be done in the way of coaxing a harvest from 
the most sterile region of Cape Colony. The miracle which 
certain thrifty Germans have worked with their little kitchen- 
garden patches in waste land about Cape Town, Mr. Logan 
has worked in the karoo with a farm the size of an English 
county. It is a desolate prospect which Miss Schreiner has 
to look on from the ‘South African farm’ at Matjesfontein 
—the flat drab wastes of sands stretching far away, only re- 
lieved by low sierras of jagged rock or ragged stone heaps. 
But the clear, dry South African wind sweeps over it, with 
healing in its wings better than twenty Dr. Kochs for those 
who need it; and the landscape has moods of wild, weird 
beauty when the garish mid-day glare is exchanged for faint 
dawn or twilight or the pure Southern night.” Her dreams 
and allegories, says the London Star “are somewhat in the 
manner of Turgenieff’s poems in prose, and are instinct not 
only with a rare poetic spirit and much force of vivid descrip- 
tion, but, above all, with that wide sympathy for humanity, 
based on economic knowledge, which is to be the keynote of 
the literature of the immediate future.” 


The undefined country generally located under some such 
indefinite description as “the West” is developing a class of 
writers of whom the literary world has already heard consid- 
erable and is in the future likely to hear still more. While it 
must be acknowledged that the world of letters has its centre 
in the East, it will also be admitted that the West is coming to 
the front with poetry and prose writers whose claims to public 
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recognition are based on such grounds of merit that they 
cannot be disregarded. One of the sketch writers with whom 
readers of CURRENT LITERATURE are already somewhat ac- 
quainted, through her work, is Marie More Marsh. She was 
“discovered” a year or so ago by the Chicago Times, and 
has ever since been encouraged and coached by that journal. 
Her advent into literature was unlike the average entrée. 
She has been spared many of the usual difficulties incidental 
to editorial favor, and knows but little of the discouragement 
caused by the receipt of her MS. “returned with thanks.” 
Mrs. Marsh is in size “a little bit of a lady,” but is vivacious 
and imaginative. Two years ago she suffered a painful and 
tedious illness, and to beguile the weary hours of a nine- 
months’ convalescence secured an old blank-book and began 
scribbling for amusement. After her recovery the sketches 
—not originally intended for publication—were, at the re- 
quest of literary friends, “sent to market ” and at once found 
interested readers. Mrs. Marsh is a good deal of a book- 
worm, preferring old authors to new ones. She is fond of 
home, but does not care much for general society. Her espe- 
cial pets, of which she always has a houseful, are dogs and 
other animals. She was born at Palo, Ill., educated at Cor- 
nell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and has for three years 
been a resident of Chicago and a wife so comfortably situated 
that it is unnecessary for her to write “ against space.” 


Cecil Charles, author of Honduras: the Land of Great 
Depths, is ardently attached to Central America and its peo- 
ple. Speaking of his experiences in the five republics, he 
says: “ No foreigner was ever treated with warmer hospitality 
or finer courtesies than I have been. I love and honor the 
people and would be happy to pass the rest of my life among 
them.” Charles has travelled extensively up and down the 
Central American isthmus and crossed five times, in different 
places—including the journey from the Gulf of Fonseca to the 
Bay of Honduras, the most difficult of all. The highest point 
he has reached is the summit of the volcano Irazu, near the 
city of Cartago, Costa Rica. There at a height of 11,500 feet 
above sea-level, at the only spot in the world where such a 
thing is possible, he has gazed at once upon both oceans, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Besides devoting attention to the 
wonderful natural resources of the countries, their climate, and 
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products, he has also been a close student of their political con- 
dition—especially in relation to the questions of the Central 
American Union, the proposed intercontinental railway, and 
the necessity of immigration. Charles isan American by birth, 
and a descendant on one side of the ancient De Gramont family. 
He lives most of the time at San José, Costa Rica, in a house 
surrounded by a glorious tropical garden and with windows 
looking off toward the enchanting hills of the Candelaria. 


The latest literary lion is Mr. Hornung, the author of A 
Bride from the Bush, now issued in Lovell’s Westminster 
Series, and from which a reading is given in this number. 
“Mr. Hornung,” says the London Star, “is extremely young, 
considering his achievements, and few people who have read 
his fascinating story as it appeared in The Cornhill would have 
imagined it to be the work of a man under twenty-five. The 
young author was educated at Uppingham, whence he went 
to Australia, mainly for the good of hishealth. He was there 
two years, and felt quite uncertain what course to pursue 
when he first came home. He applied for several common- 
place situations, which he is now very grateful to have escaped, 
but his bad handwriting always stood in his way.” 


The posthumous volume of poems by Emily Dickinson has 
made her the talk of the town in Boston, and four editions 
have been called for in six weeks. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson says of her in the preface to her poems: “ The verses of 
Emily Dickinson belong emphatically to what Emerson long 
since called the ‘ poetry of the portfolio’ something pro- 
duced absolutely without the thought of publication, and 
solely by way of expression of the writer’s own mind. A re- 
cluse by temperament and habit, literally spending years 
without setting her foot beyond the doorstep, Miss Dickinson 
habitually concealed her mind from all but a very few friends; 
and it was with great difficulty that she was persuaded to 
print, during her lifetime, three or four poems. Yet she 
wrote verses in great abundance; and though curiously indiff- 
erent to all conventional rules, had yet a rigorous literary 
standard of her own, and often altered a word many times to 
suit an ear which had its own tenacious fastidiousness. Miss 
Dickinson was born in Amherst, Mass., December roth, 1830, 
and died there May 1sth, 1886. Her father, Hon. Edward 
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Dickinson, was the leading lawyer of Amherst, and was trea- 
surer of the well-known college there situated. It was his 
custom once a year to hold a large reception at his house, 
attended by all the families connected with the institution and 
by the leading people of the town. On these occasions his 
daughter Emily emerged from her wonted retirement and did 
her part as gracious hostess; nor would any one have known 
from her manner, I have been told, that this was not a daily 
occurrence. The annual occasion once past, she withdrew 
again into her seclusion, and except for a very few friends was 
as invisible to the world as if she had dwelt in a nunnery, 
For myself, although I have corresponded with her for many 
years, I saw her but twice face to face, and brought away the 
impression of something as unique and remote as Undine or 
Mignon or Thekla. This selection from her poems is pub- 
lished to meet the desire of her personal friends, and especially 
of her surviving sister. It is believed that the thoughtful reader 
will find in these pages a quality more suggestive of the poetry 
of William Blake than of anything elsewhere to be found— 
flashes of wholly original and profound insight into nature and 
life; words and phrases exhibiting an extraordinary vividness 
of descriptive and imaginative power, yet often set in a seem- 
ingly whimsical or even rugged frame. In many cases these 
verses will seem to the reader like poetry torn up by the 
roots, with rain and dew and earth still clinging to them, 
giving a freshness and a fragrance not otherwise to be con- 
veyed. Sometimes we catch glimpses of a lyric strain, sus- 
tained perhaps but for a line or two at a time, and making 
the reader regret its sudden cessation. But the main quality 
of these poems is that of extraordinary grasp and insight, 
uttered with an uneven vigor sometimes exasperating, seem- 
ingly wayward, but really unsought and inevitable. After all, 
when a thought takes one’s breath away, a lesson on grammar 
seems an impertinence. As Ruskin wrote in his earlier and 
better days: ‘No weight nor mass nor beauty of execution 
can outweigh one grain or fragment of thought.’ ”’ 


The young author who bears the combined names of the 
patriot of Scotland and of the great traveller of England, Mr. 
William Wallace Cook, isa Michigan man. The Detroit Free 
Press says of him: “He is only twenty-three years old, and 
was born in Marshall, Mich. Ever since he could do any- 
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thing he has been engaged in printing or the arts relating 
thereto. He has been successively a printer’s apprentice, com- 
positor, reporter, and editor. His apprenticeship began in 
Kansas, and after that he followed his profession in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Lafayette, Ind., and Chicago, Ill. Finally he 
became the editor of a. Dakota paper in 1885. But Dakota 
editors are as uncertain as ‘the wind which bloweth where it 
listeth,’ and when the boom times were gone he threw off the 
purple of his profession and returned to Chicago, where he 
engaged actively in court reporting, dving now and then 
some newspaper work in connection therewith. Mr. Fitt, 
Astrologer, is Mr. Cook’s first serial. It is Mr. Cook’s in- 
tention to continue writing for the press, and he is now en- 
gaged upon two other stories. One-is called The Gold of 
Gopher Butte, which is a Dakota story, and the other is en- 
titled The Basilisk; or, How Jones and I Won a Bodkin and 
a Shekel. There is no question as to Mr. Cook’s success.”’ 


One of the most popular living novelists of Spain is Pedro 
A. de Alarcén. He was born in the year 1833 in Guadix, in 
the Province of Granada, and his literary career commenced 
in 1853, when he founded a journal devoted to literature. 
Four years later he produced his first drama, The Prodigal 
Son. Several volumes of travel, written while connected with 
the army in Africa, were followed by others on Italian art and 
literature. These had a very extensive sale-in Italy as well 
as in his native country. Alarcdén then turned his attention 
to fiction. Several volumes were published in rapid succes- 
sion, among them being The Strange Friend of Tito Gil, which 
has led all the others in popularity and sales. It is based 
upon a tale told to Alarcén, when a child, by his grandmother 
during one of those evenings of story-telling which is such a 
delightful feature of Spanish home life. The plot is cleverly 
conceived, and is developed from historical events connected 
with the abdication of Philip V. and the death of Louis I. of 
Spain. Alarcén’s genuis enjoys a popularity so wide-spread 
in Spanish countries that it can only be compared with that 
of Thackeray and Dickens among English-speaking peoples. 
Political honors have recently been given him in the form 
of an election to the Spanish Senate. Mrs. Francis J. A. 
Darr, who translated Tito Gil, which has just been published, 
is a native of New York and now resides here. During a 
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sojourn of several years in Spanish-speaking countries she 
became perfectly familiar with that idiom, and since her re- 
turn to this country she has been engaged in an extended 
study of Spanish literature, and has several volumes of trans- 
lations and original work well in hand. The San Francisco 
Chronicle says of this book: “The romance is certainly a re- 
markable one in many ways, and might well be the founda- 
tion of a new and charming school of fiction. As to the wonder- 
ful climax, it must suffice to say that no more purely romantic 
and imaginative conclusion can be found in all literature.” 


Of Frank A. Munsey, who recently bought the New York 
Star and transformed it into The Continent, a venture which 
has met with great success, a writer in The Journalist says: 
“Mr. Munsey was born on a farm in Maine about thirty-three 
years ago. His schooling was that which every New England 
boy receives, and the practical side of life was early turned 
toward him. From the country store he graduated to the 
post-office, and thence to the telegraph office, until in a short 
while he found himself manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph office in Augusta. Here Mr. Munsey conceived the idea 
that New York had room for a clean, high-toned weekly for 
boys and girls. He came to New York with no capital but 
his pluck and energy, but with the aid of a publisher brought 
out the first issue of the Golden Argosy. Soon after the pub- 
lisher whose interest he had enlisted failed, and Mr. Munsey 
became sole proprietor. He had then a cash capital of thirty 
dollars; he was his own book-keeper and editor, and from 
sheer necessity was forced to do his own story-writing. But 
in 1886 the tide turned, subscriptions and advertisements 
began to roll in, and the paper became such a success that 
its circulation is now said to be over 100,000 a week. Its 
name was changed to The Argosy in December, 1888. In 
July, 1884, he conceived the idea of publishing an illustrated 
political weekly, but though Munsey’s Illustrated Weekly was 
kept up through the campaign of 1884, it died for lack of 
patronage, leaving the publisher many thousands in debt. 
But it brought considerable attention to the enterprise and 
energy of Mr. Munsey, stimulated competition among paper 
manufacturers to get his orders, and established his credit. 
In February, 1889, appeared the first number of Munsey’s 
Weekly, an illustrated humorous and satirical weekly, which 
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from the start has met with great success, and whose contents 
are quoted all over the United States. Mr. Munsey has writ- 
ten several juvenile works, The Boy Broker, Under Fire, and 
Afloat in a Great City, and a very bright novel, A Tragedy 
of Errors, which has received most favorable comment.” 


Senator Evarts is reported to have said recently that if to- 
day he were a young man choosing his life-work, he certainly 
would select journalism. It offers now, in his opinion, greater 
opportunities than any other profession. Mr. Evarts should 
have been born half a century later and have joined the staff 
of the New York Evening Sun, where at least he would have 
gained one advantage. The bright young copy readers would 
have cured him in a few weeks of his habit of writing long 
sentences. One of these youthful journalists who are now 
being trained in that school is Mr. Horace Green. He is an 
Englishman, and before coming to this country he was con- 
nected first with the Central News Agency of London and 
then with the London office of the New York Sun. Heisa 
good linguist and an excellent French scholar, and has a thor- 
ough command of short-hand writing, which is required in 
London newspaper work, but is less necessary here. He also 
possesses an accurate knowledge of European public affairs, 
which can hardly be said of all American newspaper writers. 
His style is marked by a quaint humor which is seldom forced. 
He is principally distinguished, somewhat against his own in- 
clination, for his clever animal stories which have appeared 
from time to time in the Evening Sun, and in which the births, 
deaths, and lives of the most interesting occupants of the Cen- 
tral Park menagerie have been chronicled in a humorous and 
an entertaining manner. Often, too, his account of a morning’s 
doings in a police court makes that rather unattractive place 
seem more devoted to the display of wit and the exchange of 
the courtesies than to the routine disposition of an unprepos- 
sessing and malodorous crowd of offenders. These, of course, 
are the police-court stories of dull days, when, as happens often, 
there is a lack of serious crime and also of important news. 


California has a way of claiming as its own all bright writers 
who drift to its shores and do any literary work there. Its 
latest acquisition is Miss Geraldine Bonner, a young English 
girl who fora year or two was the New York correspondent 
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of The Argonaut, under the signature of Iris, and who is now 
the dramatic critic of that paper. Several months ago she 
published in Harper’s Weekly a most ingenious story called 
Honi Soit qui Mal y Pense, which dealt with the vicissitudes 
of a dog’s collar mistaken for a garter; and in the February 
number of Harper’s Monthly she has The Bond, a strong and 
searching study of the consequences of crime. Miss Bonner’s 
style is always easy and lucid, often sparkling and brilliant. 
Her contributions to The Argonaut are read and anticipated 
by people who take no interest whatever in theatrical criticism, 
but who enjoy the extreme cleverness of the work. 

“Edward Eggleston, the author,” says Harper’s Weekly, 
“resides away up in north-western Vermont, in the midst of 
the primeval woodland, and far removed from any railway, 
in a rambling old homestead rejoicing in the quaint designa- 
tion of ‘Owl’s Nest.’ He is as vigorous as his books, and 
his flow of spirits is as generous as are his physical propor- 
tions. There is something leonine about his craggy head, 
with its bushy iron-gray hair and beard, which encompass it 
like a mane; and his earnest talk reveals not only the enthu- 
siast, but the student of men and manners. He believes that 
the spirit of the nation abides not so much in Beacon Street 
and Murray Hill as in the vigorous West, or more especially 
in the ‘ Hoosierdom’ in the midst of which he was born 
some forty-eight years ago. His versatility is as amaz- 
ing as his energy is unbounded. He has been a Methodist 
preacher, a poet, a journalist, a novelist, and is now a his- 
torian. For several years past new tales from Mr. Eggleston 
have been as scarce as angels’ visits, the reason being that 
the popular novelist, in an heroic moment, set aside the better 
portion of a decade in order to write a History of Life in the 
Thirteen Colonies. The first idea of writing this history oc- 
curred to him in 1879, while strolling in Paris, in the vicinity 
of Notre Dame, and he ransacked the Bibliothéque Nationale 
from top to bottom. Then he went to London and availed 
himself of the unrivaHed stores of the British Museum. Start- 
ing from London for New York, he took one hundred of the 
choicest volumes he could find bearing upon his subject. 
Since then he has purchased one thousand books of reference. 
He established an elaborate and exhaustive system of research, 
and the study at ‘Owl’s Nest’ contains ten thousand alpha- 
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betically-arranged and closely-written slips of paper, which 
serve as a condensed dictionary of reference. He has had 
recourse to every great library in the Union, notably the Astor 
Library in New York, the Harvard at Cambridge, and the 
Atheneum and Public libraries of Boston. For every written 
line of his manuscript he read one hundred. He has allowed 
himself six or eight years in which to complete his history. 
During this time he has been haunted, as he expresses it, by 
novels which he longs to write; and certainly his host of 
readers will welcome the day when he begins to materialize 
the spirits of the plots with which he says his brain is teem- 
ing. He is a close student of human nature and a ready 
judge of men, and his pen is as quick as his mind is ready, 
and there are few writers who can equal him in the amount 
of manuscript thrown off at a sitting. The Faith Doctor, a 
new serial story by Dr. Eggleston, which bids fair to equal his 
other work, was begun in the February Century.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson, who has moved his household 
gods to Samoa, where he has settled for life, writes in one of 
his syndicate letters: “For nearly ten years my health had 
been declining; and for some while before I set forth upon 
my voyage, I believed I was come to the after-piece of life, 
and had only the nurse and the undertaker to expect. It was 
suggested that I should try the South Seas; and I was not 
unwilling to visit like a ghost, and be carried like a bale, 
among scenes that had attracted me in youth and health. I 
chartered accordingly Dr. Merrit’s schooner yacht, the Casco, 
seventy-four tons register; sailed from San Francisco toward 
the end of June, 1888, visited the Eastern islands, and was 
left early the next year at Honolulu. Hence, lacking cour- 
age to return to my old life of the house and the sick-room, I 
set forth to leeward in a trading schooner, the Equator, of a 
little over seventy tons, spent four months among the atolls 
(low coral islands) of the Gilbert group, and reached Samoa 
toward the close of 1889. By that time, gratitude and habit 
were beginning to attach me to the islands; I had gained a 
competency of strength; I had made friends; I had learned 
new interests; the time of my voyages had passed like days 
in fairyland; and I decided to remain. I began to prepare 
these pages at sea, on a third cruise, in the trading steamer, 
Janet Nicoll. If more days are granted me, they shall be 
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passed where I have found life most pleasant and man most 
interesting; the axes of my black boys are already clearing 
the foundations of my future house; and I must learn to ad- 
dress readers from the uttermost part of the sea. That I 
should have reversed the verdict of Lord Tennyson’s hero is 
less eccentric than appears. Few men who come to the isl- 
ands leave them; they grow gray where they alighted; the 
palm shades, and the trade wind fans, them till they die, per- 
haps cherishing to the last the fancy of a visit home, which is 
rarely made, more rarely enjoyed, and yet more rarely repeated. 
No part of the world exerts the same attractive power upon the 
visitor, and the task before me is to communicate to fireside 
travellers some sense of its seduction, and to describe the life, 
at sea and ashore, of many hundred thousand persons, some 
of our own blood and language, all our contemporaries, and 
yet as remote in thought and habit as Rob Roy or Barbarossa, 
the Apostles or the Czsars.” 


Mrs. May French Sheldon, known to the literary world by 
her excellent translation of Salammbo, recently started from 
England alone on an African exploration journey for material 
for anew book. The New York Recorder says of her: “ Mrs. 
Sheldon is an American by birth, and is the great-great- 
granddaughter of Sir Isaac Newton. She was born in Pitts- 
burg and was educated as a physician, which profession her 
mother practises. Mrs. Sheldon is not content with the Afri- 
can husks which Stanley brought back to place at the feet of 
civilization. Her brooding eyes look further yet. She has 
set herself the difficult task of going deep into the centre of 
that far country, where by living with the tribes, bartering 
with them, and entering into sympathy with them in their 
home and family life she may feel the very heart-beats of the 
people, and then describe them sympathetically to the outside 
world. Her projected book is as yet without form except in 
so far as she expects to find material and local color beneath 
the burning skies and among the dusky sons and daughters 
of the Dark Continent. It will probably be a romance some- 
what on the lines of Flaubert’s Salammbo, and will doubtless 
trace the stream of its first inspiration back to the fountain of 
that remarkable work, of which she recently made the au- 
thorized translation.. Stanley says that if any woman living 
can Carry out such an expedition successfully, Mrs, Sheldon 
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is the one specially fitted for the task, and he speaks with 
superior knowledge of her capabilities. He has presented to 
her his famous white cap, the one seen in all the late pictures 
of the explorer. He has also provided her further with letters 
and introductions. The woman who is going where no white 
woman has before set her foot is youthful in appearance and 
looks to be of frail physique. But she is one of those alert, 
wiry creatures who will ‘make the wheels go round’ by 
sheer force of will and character. Her financial backing is 
solid and secure, while behind the battery of her dark eyes is 
stored such a supply of nervous and intellectual energy as 
will without question make her one of the fittest to survive 
trials and tribulations. She will adopt no outlandish cos- 
tumes or other semi-barbaric ways. She goes forth among 
the savage hordes a free-lance, but still a gentlewoman, carry- 
ing with her the graces of the highest civilization.” 


Charles Wells Moulton, editor of the Magazine of Poetry 
and publisher of the works of Francis S. Saltus, is a bright, 
enterprising man just past thirty-two years. His earliest edi- 
torial work was on Literature, a high-class journal devoted to 
literary study, which, after a life of six months, became merged 
into the Literary World in 1882. Three years later he began 
the publication of Queries, which was successfully conducted 
for five years. A book of Prize Selections, comprising ex- 
tracts from five hundred poems, was issued in 1887; prizes 
were offered to those who identified the greatest number of 
selections and named the poem and author to which no clue 
was given. This book had a large sale and aroused much 
enthusiastic reading of poetry throughout the country. Two 
years later he began the publication of the Magazine of 
Poetry, his greatest success. For many years he had been 
collecting names and addresses of writers, and it is safe to say 
he has the best list of authors in the country, and no one is 
better acquainted with their work than he is. Mr. Moulton 
has several books in manuscript, but his editorial duties leave 
him little time to devote to original work. 


Mrs. Marion Baker, better known to the literary world as 
Julie K. Wetherill, is one of the strongest and cleverest of 
the young women writers of the South. The work of Mrs. 
Baker is characterized by a certain vigor of expression that 
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makes it immediately recognized as work of a very high de- 
gree of excellence. Her editorials on literature in the Sun- 
day edition of the New Orleans Times-Democrat have for 
the past few years been a noticeable feature of that journal. 
Many of these editorials have been widely copied, and a num- 
ber of them have been republished in CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Mrs. Baker’s writings are permeated with the quality of humor 
which is supposed to be a missing faculty in the feminine 
brain. Added to this desirable characteristic, she has the 
critical and impartial spirit which is an indispensable factor 
in the construction of able and vigorous criticism. Some very 
beautiful poems have been written by Mrs. Baker, but, untram- 
melled by the restrictions of rhyme and metre, her ability ap- 
pears at its best in her unsigned essays and editorial work. 


“One of the most versatile men in New York journalism,” 
says the Pittsburg Bulletin, “is Valerian Gribayédoff. He 
is a Russian, educated, however, in Paris and England, 
and for some twelve years a resident of this country. He is 
widely known as a newspaper artist, especially in portraiture, 
but has written a great deal for newspapers and magazines. 
Now he comes forward as a historian, having written an ad- 
mirable account of the French invasion of Ireland under Gen- 
eral Humbert in 1798. The volume is the outcome of a 
feeling on the part of the author that the episode has never 
received from historians the attention which it deserves. The 
chapter and a half devoted to it by Maxwell in his History of 
the Irish Rebellion Mr. Gribayédoff finds dry and unsatisfac- 
tory, and Mr. Froude’s version he pronounces superficial and 
inaccurate. From his own countrymen Humbert has received 
almost no recognition at all, Thiers dismissing him in six 
lines and Guizot in even less. The main result of Humbert’s 
expedition was indeed a failure. But the episode is so ro- 
mantic as to be well worth detailed description, more accurate 
than Charles Lever gave it in Maurice Tierney and Tom 
Burke. Besides, Humbert is an interesting character in our 
own history, for after Napoleon drove him out of France he 
came to the United States. He fought on the American side ° 
at the battle of New Orleans in 1815, and after further mar- 
tial adventures in Mexico, settled down in New Orleans as a 
teacher of French and fencing. It is a curious, interesting, 
and valuable story which Mr. Gribayédoff has put together,” 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





A Day....Emily Dickinson....Poers 
I’ll tell you how the sun arose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!” 
* * * 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars, 

And led the flock away. 


The Resurrection....Sir Edwin Arnold....The Light of the World 

This poem is, for the most part, a dialogue between Mary Magdalen and 
a venerable Buddhist, who comes from India to learn the story of Christ. 
“It was our Sabbath-eve. By set of sun 

Arimathean Joseph craved, and gained 

The grace to lay him in his sepulchre 

Fresh-hewn, where no man ever yet was laid, 

Shut in a garden. And did bring him there, 

Tenderly taken from the bloody cross, 

Wrapped in fine sindon, and strewn round about 

With myrrh and aloes—gifts for burial 

From Nakdimon the rabbi—as much spice 

As should a king’s grave sweeten. And they set 

A great stone at the entrance of the tomb: 

And I—with one more—watched them set the stone, 

But might not come at him, to make him fair, 

Because a guard of soldiers kept the place; 

Also, it was the Sabbath. 
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“So night passed; 
And all that next slow day; and night again. 





“Then, while the first day of the week was dark, 
Alone I wended to his sepulchre, 
Bearing fair water, and the frankincense, 
And linen; that my Lord’s sweet body sleep 
Well in the rock. And, while my woeful feet 
Passed through the gate, and up the paved ascent 
Along the second wall, over the hill, 
Into that garden, hard by Golgotha,— 
The morning brightened over Moab’s peaks, 
Touched the great Temple’s dome with crimson fires, 
Lit Ophel and Moriah rosy-red, 
Made Olivet all gold, and, in the pools 
In Hinnom laid a sudden lance of flame. 
And, from the thorn-trees, brake the waking songs 
Of little birds; and every palm-tree’s top 
Was full of doves that cooed, as knowing not 
How Love was dead, and Life’s dear glory gone, 
And the World’s hope lay in the tomb with him; 
Which now I spied—that hollow in the rock 
Under the camphire leaves. Yet, no guards there 
To help me roll the stone! nay, and no stone! 
It lay apart, leaving the door a-gape, 
And through the door, as I might dimly see, 
The scattered wrappings of the burial-night, 
Pale gleams amidst the gloom. Not waiting, then,— 
Deeming our treasure taken wickedly— 
I sped; and came to Peter, and to John; 
And cried: ‘Our Lord is stolen from his grave 
And none to tell where he is borne away! ’ 
Thereat, they ran together, came, and saw; 
And entered in; and found the linen cloths 
Scattered; the rock-bed empty; and, amazed, 
Back to their house they went. But I drew nigh 
A second time, alone; heart-broken now 
The bright day seeming blackest night to me, 
The small birds mockers, ‘and the city’s noise-—— 
Waking within the walls—hateful and vain. 
Why should Earth wake, the Son of Man asleep? 
Or that great guilty city rise and live, 
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With this dear Lord, dead, in her stony skirts? 
Fled, too, my last fond hope, to lay him fair, 
And kiss his wounded feet, and wash the blood 
From the pierced palms, and comb his tangled hair 
To comeliness, and leave him—like a king— 

To his forgetful angels. Weeping hard 

With these thoughts, like to snake-fangs, stinging me 
My left hand on the stone I laid, and shut 

The eager sunshine off with my right hand, 
Kneeling, and looking in the sepulchre. 

It was not dark within! I deemed at first 

A lamp burned there, such radiance mild I saw 
Lighting the hewn walls, and the linen-bands; 
And, in one corner, folded by itself, 

The face-cloth. - Coming closer, I espied 

Two men who sate there—very watchfully— 
One at the head, the other at the foot 

Of that stone table where my Lord had lain. 
Oh! I say ‘men ’—I should have known no men 
Had eyes like theirs, shapes so majestical, 
Tongues tuned to such a music as the tone 
Wherewith they questioned me: ‘Why weepest thou?’ 
Ah, sirs,’ I said, ‘my Lord is ta’en away, 

Nor wot we whither! ’ and thereat my tears 
Blotted all seeing. So I turned to wipe 

The hot drops off; and, look! Another one 
Standing behind me, and my foolish eyes 

Hard gazing on him and not knowing him! 
Indeed, I deemed this was the gardener 
Keeping the trees and tomb, so was he flesh; 

So living, natural, and made like man. 

Albeit, if I had marked—if any ray 

Of watchful hope had helped me—such a look, 
Such presence, beautiful and pure; such light 
Of loveliest compassion in his face, 

Had told my beating heart and blinded eyes 
Who this must be. But I—my brow i’ the dust— 
Heard him say softly: ‘Wherefore weepest thou? 
Whom seekest thou?’ A little marvelled I— 
Still at his foot, too sorrowful to rise— 

He should ask this—the void grave gaping near 
And he its watchman; yet his accents glad; 
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Nay, each word sweet with secret resonance 

Of joy shut in it; and a tender note 

Of lightness, like the gentle raillery 

Which lovers use, dissembling happiness. 
Nathless, not lifting up my foolish head, 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘If ’tis thou hast borne him hence, 
Tell me where thou hast laid him. Then will I 


,o 


Bear him away! 


“What answer came to that? 

Fetching deep breath, the Indian asked. 
And she— 

Her white arms wide out-raught—as if she saw 
His feet again to clasp; her true knee bent 
As he were there to worship; her great eyes 
Shining with glow of fearless, faithful love, 
As if, once more, they looked him in the face, 
And drank divinest peace—replied, elate:— 


“ Ah, friend. such answer that my sadness turned 
Gladness, as suddenly as gray is gold 

When the sun springs in glory! such a word 

As made my mourning laugh itself to nought 
Like a cloud melting to the blue! Such word 
As, with more music than earth ever heard, 

Set my swift-dancing veins full well aware 

Why so the day dawned, and the city stirred, 
And the vast idle world went busy on, 

And the birds carolled, and, in palm-tree tops, 
The wise doves cooed of love! Oh, a dear word 
Spoke first to me, and, after me, to all, 

That all may always know He is the Lord, 

And Death is dead, and new times come for men 
And Heaven’s ways justified, and Christ alive, 
Whom we saw die, nailed on the cruel cross! 
For, while I lay there, sobbing at his feet 

The word he spake—My Lord! my King! my Christ! 
Was my name:—“*MARY!’ 


“Tf I say the dead 
Catch tone of some such melting tenderness 
When first their lovers in the new life flock 
And greet and kiss them, telling them sweet things 
Of bliss beyond, and Love crowned Conquerer; 
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If I should speak of children, dreaming ill, 

And then grown ‘ware it is the dear safe breast 

Of their fond mother which they fret upon! 

If I should liken hopcless mariners 

Snatched sudden from black gulfs; or men condemned, 
Ransomed from chains, and led to marriage feasts ;— 
With the swift comfort of that instant change, 

All must fall short! No language had I then, 

No language have I now! only I turned 

My quick glance upward; saw him; knew him! sprang 
Crying: ‘Rabboni!—Lord! my Lord! dear Lord!’ ” 


Carthagenian Market Song....Francis S. Saltus.... The Witch of Endor 
Oh, sweet passer, pause, be wise! 
We have flowers to charm thine eyes. 
Enter, passer, stop,sweet stranger, enter in and taste our wares! 
We have rosy auroch-flesh 
From the green oases fresh, 
We have melons from Egesta and the juicy Sulci pears. 


In our baskets thou wilt find 
Hottest spice of every kind, 
With rich paste to rub the body when the sun is fierce by day. 
They are delicate and sweet, 
Made of myrrh, and wine, and wheat, 
Ay! with sulphur, pure galbanum,and the milk of bitches gray. 


We have fat and sweetened moles, 
And rich safran in clay bowls; 
We have locusts fried and crackling with a savor of the palms; 
We have lobsters and small fish 
To prepare a dainty dish, 
And young dogs, made sleek with olives, stuffed with annis- 
bread and balms. 


Taste our cool Campanian wine, 
Fit for any god divine! 
Taste our figs from Agrigentum and our shell-fish from Hagour. 
From Selimis we have snails 
Breathing still among the pails, 
And we catch the thorny porcupine in ravine and on moor. 


We have garum, and at noon 
We have cakes shaped like the moon, 
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With young camel’s flesh in plenty and luscious hearts of deer ; 
We sell plates of peacocks’ brains, 
And the mighty narwhale canes, 

And perfumed bags to shelter soldiers’ beards when rains appear. 


Oh, sweet passer, pause and choose! 
We have ornamented shoes 
Made from skins of hyenas caught by hunters in their home. 
And our prices, passer fair, 
Ay, our prices, passer rare, 
Are far cheaper, yea far cheaper, than the prices of foul Rome! 


Batuschka.... Thomas Bailey Aldrich....The Sister's Tragedy 
Batuschka, meaning Little Father, or Dear Little Father, is a popular 

term of endearment and tenderness applied to the Tsar in Russian folk-song. 

From yonder gilded minaret 

Beside the steel-blue Neva set, 

I faintly. catch, from time to time, 

The sweet, aerial midnight chime— 

“God save the Tsar!” 


Above the ravelins and the moats 

Of the white citadel it floats; 

And men in dungeons far beneath 

Listen and pray, and gnash their teeth— 
“God save the Tsar!” 


The soft reiterations sweep 
Across the horror of their sleep, 
As if some demon in his glee 
Were mocking at their misery— 
“God save the Tsar!” 


In his Red Palace over there, 
Wakeful he needs must hear the prayer 
How can it drown the broken cries 
Wrung from his children’s agonies? 

“ God save the Tsar!” 


Father they called him from of old— 

Batuschka! . . . How is heart is cold! 

Wait till a million scourgéd men 

Rise in their awful might, and then— 
God save the Tsar! 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





The Intellectual Life....From The Religio-Philosophical Journal 

The ideal life is the proper life of an intellectual being, 
although of course as yet only comparatively few are either 
disposed or able to lead such a life. Later along, the pure 
pleasure of high thinking, of knowledge for its own sake, will 
undoubtedly be participated in by the multitude at large. 
The passion of the miser for his gold, is as water to wine 
when matched with the passion for truth which the earnest 
student and thinker feels. Such persons will forego wealth 
and political and social distinction for the sake of leading a 
life of reflective thought. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
fascination of ideas over their devotees. Ideas are now broad- 
cast and sown, as it were, upon the wind. The means of 
popularizing and disseminating them are becoming more and 
more effective so that unfurnished brains are becoming rarer 
and rarer. Indeed, hardly a human head in the midst of 
such a continual snowfall, as it were, of ideas can avoid be- 
coming the nidus of one or. more of the winged spiritual seeds 
of thought with which the moral atmosphere is filled. Re- 
flective persons are indeed getting to be numerous. All the 
current ideas which are now so rapidly disintegrating the old 
social, political, and ecclesiastical order of things, and trans- 
figuring society in the light of truth, only three or four gen- 
erations ago, were latent in a few large minds. The sources 
of all the great rivers which fructify and beautify the lowlands 
for thousands of miles along their currents, before they enter 
the great oceanic reservoir of all inland waters, are to be 
sought in cloudy uplands, remote forest-girdled lakes, and 
hidden springs. So it is with ideas. ‘They have their origin 
in definite form, in the lofty souls that dwell aloof and apart 
in a seclusion of intense meditation. Such souls are seldom 
fully known or appreciated by their immediate contempo- 
raries. But the great revolutionary truths and ideas to which 
they give birth gradually descend like mountain rivulets and 
streams, from their original elevation and seclusion to the 
plane of ordinary life. A single great revolutionary thinker, 
like Kant for instance, requires a host of popularizers and in- 
terpreters of his thought to follow in his wake, and retail his 
ideas in a diluted form to the multitude. The business of 
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the ablest writers and lecturers of to-day is the interpreting 
to the masses the thoughts of a few original thinkers, who have 
kindled in their disciples and followers an irrepressible, intel- 
lectual fire and enthusiasm. A century ago or more, Kant 
demonstrated that the pure reason of every sane enlightened 
person is the native seat and highest tribunal of truth and 
right, and as such, superior to all instituted authority, how- 
ever venerable. Here was an affirmation of the dignity, in- 
violability, and sanctity even, of human nature in every indi- 
vidual man and woman, of its superiority to all institutions of 
whatever standing, which has transformed and is transform- 
ing under our eyes society over the whole area of civilization. 
He who makes ideas the pursuit of his life may not acquire 
wealth or political distinction of any sort, but he is certainly 
fitting himself for the high destiny which awaits him. Carlyle, 
in his latter days, was a little peevish over the fact of the mul- 
titudinousness of writers and thinkers in these times, and in 
one of the reported conversations he contemptuously styled 
them “literary canaille,” as if they were inconveniently nu- 
merous and so diminished the conspicuousness of such excep- 
tional geniuses as himself. Such a jealousy was unworthy 
of the great iconoclast, and was probably the offspring of the 
fretfulness of age. The sphere of ideas is no royalty or im- 
perialism, but a democratic domain, free and open to all. 


Power and Progress....Prof. W. G. Sumner....The Independent 

In its simplest and most concrete form, social power con- 
sists in the power of an individual man to produce by his 
labor, from the ground, more than the subsistence of one 
man. Its grades and degrees follow the increasing ratio of 
the product to the labor. If one man can produce subsist- 
ence for a number, the population rapidly increases, a society 
grows up, and increases soon to great numbers. These men 
are “in demand.” The surplus product of those already here 
constitutes a supply of subsistence all ready for others, and 
thus measures the demand for them as an economic quantity. 
The greater the productive power of the members of society, 
the more luxurious will be the life in it. Existence will be 
broad and ample in its comfort, and all the social capital will 
be rapidly multiplied. The members of the society all par- 
ticipate in the advantage of the social capital where liberty 
exists, and imperfectly even where it does not exist, for not 
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even slaves could be prevented from sharing in those facilities 
and advantages which are public and general in a highly civ- 
ilized state. Thus the power of the individual to produce 
much turns into a social power. It is a painful disillusion to 
find that increasing social power does not tend toward a final 
social condition in which rest and contentment would be found 
after a task finished and executed, but that the problem has 
only changed its form. If the society, after taking up new 
elements, tends toward a new equilibrium in which those new 
elements are to be absorbed and assimilated, the period of 
change and transition is found to be the period of prosperity, 
expansion, and happiness. Rest and peace would mean, not 
quiet and unruffled enjoyment, but stagnation, routine, and 
decay. A new measure of energy and strength is won, but 
it drives us on again. We make new achievements, and get 
once more all the exhilaration of advancing motion; but we 
throw aside and lose much of our old winnings. It is never 
in the quiet enjoyment of rest, or in exhausting the enjoy- 
ment which comes from consuming the achievements of the 
past that either power or happiness is won. It is in the work 
of achievement, in the sense of gain and progress, in the 
movement and transition from one plane to another. How 
then is it possible to imagine that the human race will ever 
get its work done? If it ever stops to rest it will retrograde. 
It will then have its work to begin all over again. Poverty, 
if ever conquered and banished, will come again through the 
vices engendered in a world without poverty, and so the con- 
flict with it must begin again. The Egyptians owed their 
power and civilization to the fact that the Nile mud so en- 
riched the valley every season that one man’s labor could 
produce subsistence for many. When the population in- 
creased, the power of social maintenance was not diminished 
but increased. When there was a great population there, 
using the land with very painstaking labor according to the 
stage of the arts, an immense surplus was produced which 
raised war, statecraft, fine arts, science, and religion up to a 
very high plane. Then they tried to satisfy the demand for 
men by slaves, that is, persons who contributed to the social 
power to their utmost, yet shared in it only under the narrow- 
est limitations. The system, after reaching the full flower of 
prosperity of which it was capable, became rigid, chiefly, as 
it appears, because the sanction of religion was given to the 
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traditional and stereotyped forms. Also the power of social 
support which lay in the fertility of the soil had been exploited 
to its utmost. The arts by which more product might have 
been won advanced only very slowly; scarely at all. There 
was scarcely any emigration to new land. Hence a culmina- 
tion was reached, after which there must be decline and de- 
cay. The achievements of the Egyptians were made in the 
period when they were growing up to the measure of the 
chances which they possessed. In their case we can see a 
nation pass through the stages from the first to the last. 
Other nations, which are in full contact with the rest of the 
human race, undergo constantly renewed impulses to advance, 
and they undergo periods of reaction. The phenomena are 
broken and confused, and it is not easy to interpret them. 
In the case of the individual also it is emphatjcally true that 
it is not the man who is rich who is happy; it is the man who 
is growing richer than he has been. Hence this great happi- 
ness is possible to all, for it is just as intense for a man who 
has been used to five hundred a year and is now winning eight 
hundred, as it is to the man who has been having twenty 
thousand and is now winning twenty-five thousand. Progress, 
therefore, means winning more social power. It goes along 
with increase of power and is the proof and the realization of 
such increase. The arts of life all contribute to the increase. 
Although it has been said that social power means power of 
an individual to produce a surplus of subsistence beyond his 
own needs, from the land, yet it will not be understood that 
this power is increased only by agricultural improvements. 
It is increased by all improvements in any department of 
industrial effort. It is especially increased by the extension 
of the cultivated area of the globe, that is, by settling new 
countries. This last mode of increasing social power is also 
the easiest. From the increase of industrial power there fol- 
lows advance in science, fine arts, literature, and education, 
which react again on the social power to stimulate it and 
accelerate the rate of its activity, thus increasing its efficiency. 
The point which here seems most important is to keep the 
sequence and relation of things distinct and clear. The no- 
tion that progress proceeds in the first instance from intellect- 
ual or moral stimuli, or that progress is really something in 
the world of thought, and not of sense, has led to the most 
disappointing and abortive efforts to teach and “elevate” 
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inferior races or neglected classes. The ancestors of the 
present civilized races did not win their civilization by any 
such path. They built it up through centuries of toil froma 
foundation of surplus material means, which they won through 
improvements in the industrial arts and in the economic or- 
ganization. In this connection, also, we are brought to an- 
other question which must be regarded as one of the most 
important to be clearly answered for successful discussion of 
social problems. It is assumed to be the task of political 
economy or social science to account for “the degradation of 
mankind,” or to find out the reasons for the degradation of 
mankind as a preliminary step toward the cure of that degra- 
dation, which latter is taken to be the task of those sciences. 
But we are met at once by the question: Is the degradation 
of mankind agproblem? There have been many schools of 
philosophers who have believed that men once were pure and 
elevated and that they have fallen into degradation. The 
old theologians, the classical peoples, the believers in a state 
of nature in which all was pure, simple, and good, all held 
this notion in one form or another. For any of these schools 
it was undoubtedly a reasonable question, how the primitive 
bliss had been lost. At present, however, we no longer start 
from any assumptions of that kind at all. We know as a 
matter of fact that mankind has never lived in any primitive 
golden age or state of nature. Its earliest state was a state 
of degradation, which was almost universal. If we could 
trace the history of the race further back we must believe that 
we should find the degradation universal. The problem there- 
fore is not: How did the race ever fall into degradation, 
measuring degradation from some ideal state of elevation; 
but, How did the race ever escape from degradation as far 
as it has done so, reckoning its present condition from what 
we know about the primitive condition of the race? The 
mystery is not that there is still a measure of degradation, 
but that there are any men who have emerged from the primi- 
tive degradation. ‘The latter is the only view which has any 
warrant in the facts of our knowledge. If it is true, then all 
social discussion which proceeds from the other point of view 
is mere fiction. If we do not know which is true, then we 
cannot yet make any fruitful discussion at all. For our pres- 
ent purpose, then, we observe, that the possession of social 
power in any society or in any generation, produces social 
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movement, with expansion, reiterated new achievement, so- 
cial hope and enthusiasm, with all that we call progress, and 
that this movement is so directed that degradation is behind 
it. The problem is not to account for degradation, because 
if we relax our efforts we shall fall back into it. The problem 
is how to maintain the effort and develop the power so as to 
keep up the movement away from it. It is true that the 
movement is by no means in a right line away from primitive 
barbarism, and that it is subject to retrograde movements 
toward degradation, also that, even on its line of advance, 
it meets with and seems even to produce new forms of social 
degradation; but the fact that the primitive barbarism is to 
any degree left behind, or that it is even transformed, is the 
commanding fact which sets our point of view for us, and de- 
termines the interpretation of all the phenomena, and of all 
the smaller and narrower movements. If we do not master 
the point here presented we can have no social science at all. 


The Ethics of Punishment....W. S. Lilly....Fortnightly Review 

Moral action means the action of a self-conscious and self- 
determined being, and can mean nothing else. Kant has 
summed the matter up in a few pregnant words: “ Everything 
in nature acts according to laws: the distinction of a rational 
being is the faculty of acting according to the consciousness 
of laws.” The supreme question at issue in the world of 
thought, in these days, is whether that faculty really exists. 
I say advisedly “the supreme question.” The very existence 
‘of morality depends upon it. For a plain man, Dr. Johnson’s 
rough-and-ready way of settling it may well suffice: “Sir, we 
know that our will is free, and there’s an end of it.” But that 
the speculative difficulties which may be raised concerning 
this question are enormous, every tyro in philosophy is aware. 
To enter into a detailed discussion of it here would be im- 
possible. Its substance, however, may be, and ought to be, 
briefly indicated. For a statement of the creed of Determin- 
ism we cannot do better than go to the late Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. In his criticism of Sir William Hamilton he pronounces 
it “a truth of experience that volitions do in fact follow deter- 
mined moral antecedents with the same uniformity and the 
same certainty as physical effects follow their physical causes.” 
And in the second volume of his “ Logic” he writes as fol- 
lows: “The doctrine called philosophical necessity is simply 
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this: given the motives present to an individual’s mind, and 
given likewise the character and disposition of the individual, 
the manner in which he will act may be unerringly inferred; 
that if we knew the person thoroughly, and knew all the in- 
ducements which are acting on him, we could foretell his 
conduct with as much certainty as we can predict any physi- 
cal event.” Now if this doctrine be true, it is obvious that 
there is no place in human life for culpability and moral turpi- 
tude, in the old and only intelligible sense of the words. If 
a man’s actions are absolutely determined by character and 
disposition, which Mr. Mill regarded as the outcome of hered- 
ity and environment—and by the pressures of passions and de- 
sires, then most assuredly he is not morally responsible for 
those actions. And those miserable people, of whom Dante 
tells us in the “Inferno,” are fully warranted when they 
blame, as the cause of their sufferings, everything except their 
abuse of their free personality, their own bad will: “when 
they blaspheme God and their progenitors and the whole race 
of men, the place, the time, the origin of their seed and of 
their birth.” Butno. Itisnotso. Man zs responsible for the 
regulation of his passions, and for the course which the for- 
mation of his character takes. Side by side with mechanical 
determination by empirical motives, there exists in him self- 
determination. He belongs—consciously belongs—to the 
sphere of reason as well as to the sphere of sense. And 
therefore he is the subject of moral obligation. He is not the 
mere creature of circumstances, the predestined product of 
nature. We may, in a sense, admit that the character of a 
man at any moment determines his choice of motives. But 
his character is more or less of his own making. The soul 
has an originating causality, and is the fount of duties and 
deserts, of guilt and punishment. The character is the man; 
but he is determined as he determines himself. A man’s 
character, I say, is not something imposed upon him from 
without, but something shaped by himself from within. He 
is, according to a wise Spanish proverb, “the son of his own 
deeds.” It is the teaching of Aristotle—and by no means 
“antiquated ” although two thousand years old—that the ra- 
tional nature supplies the rule of life, and that the law of 
habit provides for the attainment of facility in doing what 
reason requires. But habit is the outcome of volition; and 
for the freedom of man’s volition it is enough to appeal—this 
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is the justification of Dr. Johnson’s dictum—to the categori- 
cal imperative of conscience. “I ought” implies “I can.” 
The realization of duty is impossible for any being which is 
not cogitated as capabie of self-determination. The specula- 
tive idea of freedom, like the speculative ideas of God and 
immortality, is practically warranted. When, then, we affirm 
human freedom of action, we mean by it action from a motive 
intelligible to, and chosen by, a self-conscious moral being. 
A deed may be morally necessitated, and morally free. The 
self-surrender of the good will to the ethical law, which is 
Reason, is the supreme manifestation of liberty. A man’s 
true freedom is to keep in subjection the lower self, the self 
of the animal nature, and to conform his will to the higher, 
the rational self: to rise from the subjective to the objective. 
From this power of the will springs that moral responsibility 
which supplies the rationale of human justice, and warrants 
its solemn ceremonial. This it is which compels us to ac- 
count of duty as something more than self-interest; of guilt 
as something more than disease; of retribution,as something 
more than discipline. This it is which alone gives meaning 
and dignity to collective as to individual human life. With- 
out it, without this power of the will— 


“* The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow ; I find nothing great, 
Nothing is left which I can venerate.” 


The whole doctrine of the philosophy of relativity is, I re- 
peat, a gross outrage upon human reason. It is, what Mr. 
Carlyle called it, with exact descriptiveness—“ Pig Philoso- 
phy.” Man may fora time wallow among its troughs. But, 
assuredly, for a time only. When he comes to himself, he 
will loath the ignoble surfeit of its husks in indignant empti- 
ness. “ Beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt justitiam, quia ipsi satu- 
rabuntur.” Yes, this is man’s blessedness, “to hunger and 
thirst after justice.” But justice is volitional, not abdominal. 
“A good will is the only thing which an unsophisticated man 
finds of absolute vaiue in the world.” And a good will is 
but a will that is self-determined by the moral law. 
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AT THE DRIFT ON DARTMOOR* 





The moor is divided into regions, and over each region is 
amoorman. In each quarter of the moor a special ear-mark 
is required for the ponies turned out in that district, a round 
hole punched in the ear, through which is passed a piece of 
distinguishing tape, scarlet, blue, white, and black. Ponies 
wander widely: a herd will disappear from one place and ap- 
pear at another like magic, in search after pasture; but the 
moormen of each region claim the fines on the ponies belong- 
ing to their region. 

As horses, that are driven on parish commons, very often 
leave these quarters for the broader expanse of the Royal 
Forest, it is necessary, on certain days arbitrarily determined 
on, to have a “ Drift.” A messenger is sent round in the 
night to the Venville tenants, from the moorman of the quar- 
ter, to summon them to the Drift; on certain tors are upright 
holed stones, through which horns were passed and loudly 
blown, to announce the Drift. 

All the ponies and colts on the quarter, not only on Dart- 
moor Forest, but on all the surrounding zone of waste land, 
are driven from every nook and corner by mounted horsemen 
and dogs, toward the place of gathering, which is, for the 
western quarter, Merrivale Bridge. The driving completed, 
a vast number of ponies and horses of all ages, sizes, colors, 
and breeds, and men and dogs, are collected together in a 
state of wild confusion. Then an officer of the Duchy mounts 
a stone and reads to the assembly a formal document with 
seals attached to it. That ceremony performed, the owners 
claim their ponies. Such were the essentials of the Drift. 

In the valley, was a scene of indescribable confusion and 
noise. The wild, frightened horses and ponies driven together, 
surrounded on all sides by the drivers, were leaping, plunging 
over each other, tossing their manes and snorting. The ring 
had closed about them. Every now and then a man dashed 
among them, on foot or mounted, when he recognized one of 





* From ‘‘ Urith: A Tale of Dartmoor.” By S. Baring-Gould. United 
States Book Co. This scene is at the ‘‘ Drift,” or round-up where, at 
intervals, the officers of the Dutchy gather the horses and ponies that have 
strayed into the forest, to be identified by their owners, and the fees paid. 
Urith is in love with Antony Claverdon of whom Fox Crymes is most bitterly 
jealous. The time of the story is about 1689. 
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his own creatures, and by force or skill separated it from the 
rest, shouted to the drivers, who instantly opened a lane, and 
he drove the scared creature through the lane of men back 
on to the free wild moor. To effect this demanded daring 
and skill, and the men rivalled each other in their ability to 
claim their animals, and extricate them from the midst of the 
crowd of half-frantic creatures plunging and kicking. Neither 
Urith nor Solomon Gibbs had any intention of attempting 
such a dangerous feat, but purposed waiting till all other 
horses had been claimed, when they would indicate their 
own creatures, and the good-humored moor-men of the 
quarter would discharge them. Accordingly they remained 
passive observers, and the sight was one full of interest and 
excitement; for the extrication of the horses claimed was a 
matter of personal danger, and demanded courage, a quick 
eye, great resolution, and activity. 

Fox Crymes had no intention of venturing within the ring; 
he was standing on foot near Anthony’s horse. Anthony was 
awaiting his time when he would rush in to the capture of his 
father’s colts. All eyes but those of Urith were riveted on 
the struggle with the horses. There were some tall men, or 
men on large horses, between her and the herd of wild crea- 
tures, and as she could not well see what went on within the 
ring, she looked toward Anthony. 

She was a little surprised at the conduct of Fox. In the 
first place, he seemed to be paying no attention to what was 
engrossing the minds and engaging the eyes of the rest. He 
held a little back from Anthony, and was striking a light with 
a flint and a steel which he had taken from his pocket. 

What could be his purpose? 

Urith was puzzled. Fox was no smoker. 

She noticed that he had a piece of amadou under the flint, 
and the sparks fell on it; it kindled, and Fox inclosed it 
within his hollowed hand and blew it into a glow. 

Then he looked hastily about him, but did not observe 
Urith. His bandaged eye was toward her, or he must have 
seen her watching him, and watching him with perplexity. 

Then he took three steps forward. 

Urith uttered a cry of dismay. 

Fox had thrust the fragment of burning amadou into the 
ear of the horse Anthony rode. 

The effect on Anthony’s horse was instantaneous. With a 
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snort it bounded into the air; threw back its head, then kicked 
out and began to dance and revolve, put its head down be- 
tween the fore-legs, then reared into the air, every violent 
motion fanning the burning amadou into stronger heat. 

Anthony was taken by surprise, but maintained his seat. 
The horse quickly scattered those around. One man, struck 
by the hoofs, was drawn away in a state of unconsciousness. 
Some men were driven in among the inclosed ponies, but 
quickly ran away; and, in less time than it takes to write, the 
circle of lookers-on had reformed, inclosing Anthony on his 
maddened steed in the arena with the wild cobs and colts. 

A scene of indescribable confusion ensued. The tortured 
horse bounded in among the throng of ponies, and threw them, 
if possible, into wilder disorder. All that could be seen for 
some moments was a tumult of heads, flying manes, hoofs, 
beasts leaping on and over each other, and Anthony with 
difficulty, and in extreme danger, carried up and down above 
the sea of horses’ heads and heels, If he had fallen, his 
brains would have been dashed out in one minute. He knew 
this, and endeavored to force his horse by deep spur out of 
the tangle; but, agonized by the fire in its ear, it disregarded 
rein and spur. Of its own accord, however, it disengaged 
itself, or by chance found itself free for an instant from the 
surrounding tossing, plunging mass of its fellows; and then, 
with a scream rather than a snort, it dashed right among the 
surrounding men. They divided at once—not a man ven- 
tured forward to catch the rein and stay the mad beast. 

In front was the river, with the low wall of the bridge over 
it, and under the arch, among huge masses of granite, leaped, 
and roared, and tumbled the Walla, as mad as the frightened 
moorland ponies—of a rich brown, but transparent color, 
where not whipped into foam. 

Anthony’s horse was dashing at the wall. The brute’s 
head was now round biting itself, then down between its fore- 
hoofs, in a frantic paroxysm of kicks. Then it rushed for- 
ward, halted, spun round, then leaped with all four feet into 
the air, uttering screams. Every one was cowed—no one 
dared approach, and yet the situation of Anthony was critical. 
Another bound, maybe, and his horse would be over the wall, 
and roll with him among the masses of rock big as haystacks, 
over and among which the river dashed itself to threads and 
flakes of foam, or went down into one of the wine-dark pools, 
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where the eddies swirled and dissolved their foam before tak- 
ing another leap. 

Instinctively, overawed by one of those waves of feeling 
which come on men and beasts alike, all sounds ceased, the. 
men no longer spoke, nor did the dogs bark. Only the churn- 
ing of the colts’ and ponies’ feet was heard within the living 
ring of men, and the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of a sheep-bell be- 
yond the river. The horse was rearing to leap. 

At that moment—a shot, and the horse fell like lead. Urith 
had snatched the pistol from the holster of her uncle’s saddle, 
had leaped to the ground, run forward, and fired. 

Silence remained as unbroken as before, save for the tinkle 
of the sheep-bell, till Anthony disengaged himself from his 
fallen horse, stood up, shook himself, and then a cheer burst 
from all the men who pressed forward to congratulate him. 

“Stay!” said Urith, still on the bridge, and with the pistol 
. in her hand. She was white with emotion, and her eyes flam- 
ing with wrath. “ Listen to me—you—all of you. I saw him 
do it—I saw him light a ball of tinder and thrust it into the 
horse’s ear, to drive the beast mad.” 

She looked round—her flashing eyes sought out him of 
whom she spoke. 

“T saw him do it, when all were looking elsewhere after 
their cobs. He hated him, and he sought this mean, this 
cruel, this treacherous revenge on him.” 

She panted, her heart was beating furiously, and the blood 
rushed to her temples, and then ebbed, leaving her giddy. 

“Take him!” she cried. “ He deserves it. Take him and 
fling him among the horses, and let them trample him down. 
The man who did what he has done deserves no better.” 

“Who!—who!—name!” shouted the bystanders. 

“Who it was who did this? Did I not name him? It is 
he.” She had caught sight of him with his bandaged eye. 
“Bring him forward—Fox Crymes.” 

In a moment Fox was hustled forth out of the throng into 
the foreground. 

“T would,” gasped Urith, in quivering fury, “that I had 
another pistol, and I would shoot you as I have the horse, 
base, vile coward.” 

Fox looked at her contemptuously out of his one eye. “It 
is well that none is in your hand—a maniac should not be 
trusted with firearms, or should practise them on herself.” 
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“What has he done?” shouted Farmer Cudlip. “ What is 
the charge against him?” 

“T say,” answered Urith, “that while all were engaged 
looking for their colts, I saw him light a piece of tinder with 
flint and steel, and then thrust it into the ear of the horse.” 

Silence followed this announcement. The men had been 
too surprised to follow her charge when first made. 

“What do you say to that, Master Crymes?”’ asked Cudlip. 

“Tt is a lie,” retorted Fox. “She did it herself, so as to 
make a spectacle and appear as the preserver of her lover.” 

Again silence, save only for the trampling of the enringed 
ponies. The sheep-bell had ceased; maybe the sheep that 
bore the bell was lying down. 

Urith spoke slowly, in her deepest tones. 

“On the moor there is no law—or only the plain law of 
God that all can understand and obey. He is a murderer in 
heart. He tried to kill Anthony Cleverdon, and now he— 
coward that he is—insults me. Take him up and throw him 
among the horses.” 

At once a score of hands were laid on Fox Crymes. It was 
true, there was no law on the moor. There every man was a 
law unto himself. The Stannary Court sat but once in the 
year on the top of one of the central Tors, but that took cog- 
nizance only of offences against the mining laws. There was 
no criminal jurisdiction over the moor lodged anywhere—or, 
it was supposed that there was none. But then—crime was 
unknown on Dartmoor. 

When an act of violence is to be done, especially when 
sanctioned by some rough rule of justice, there is no lack of 
hands to commit it. 

Fox Crymes was generally disliked, his stinging tongue, 
his lack of geniality had alienated every acquaintance from 
him; the farmers present were rude men of the moor confines, 
brought under little or no control, kings on their own estate, 
and free of the moor to do thereon what they listed, take 
thence what they desired, fight thereon any with whom they 
were at feud, avenge themselves with their own arms for any 
wrong done to them. Never had a lawyer been invoked to 
unravel a doubtful claim, or to settle a dispute. Every knot 
was, if not cut through with a sword, at all events beaten out 
with the quarterstaff; and every dispute brought to an end 
by silencing one side with a bludgeon or a pistol. 
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In one moment, Fox Crymes was caught up, with a roar of 
many voices giving consent to the execution of the sentence 
pronounced by Urith, at once accuser and judge. 

“ Hold off!” cried Fox, and drew his knife; freeing him- 
self by a twist of the body from those who held him, and who 
shrank back at the flash of steel. ° 

His one eye glared. “I will drive it up to the haft in the 
first man who touches me!” he said. 

“Strike it out o’ his hand!” shouted Cudlip. 

Fox, stabbing with his blade to right and left, backed from 
his assailants toward the wall. Cudgels were raised and aimed 
at him, but he dexterously withdrew his arm as each de- 
scended. The sight of the drawn weapon kindled the blood 
of the moor men, and those who had held back at first, now 
pressed forward to take him. 

A shout! the colts and horses had made a rush, a dash, and 
had broken through the ring. It was quickly reformed, and 
away after those who had escaped rushed some of the men 
with their whips whirled about their heads. 

' This caused a momentary diversion. Anthony took advan- 
tage to leave his place by the fallen horse, come forward, and 
with his elbows force his way through to Crymes, and then, 
planting himself between Fox and his assailants, he shouted: 

“No harm has been done. It wasa joke. He and I had 
sport together, and I hit him in the eye and hurt him; he 
knows I never designed to injure him. Now he tried a merry 
prank on me. He designed no hurt to me—but it has gone 
further than he would, as did mine with him. Hands off— 
here, Fox, show them we bear each other no malice—here 
before all, give me your right hand, good friend.” 

Crymes held back. 

Cudgels were lowered, and the men drew away. 

Fox slipped his hunting-knife up his sleeve, and sullenly 
extended his arm. 

“You see!” called Anthony, looking round, “you see! 
We are good friends, and hearty comrades.” 

Then he clasped the right hand of Fox. As he did so, the 
blade slipped down the sleeve into the hand of Crymes, and 
as Anthony clenched his fingers about those of Fox, they 
closed on the blade in his hand, which was keen, and cut. 
He felt the knife, but he did not relax his grasp, and when he 
drew his hand away it was covered with blood. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR. KEY 





Too Late....Emily Dickinson....Poems 
Delayed till she had ceased to know, 
Delayed till in its vest of snow 

Her loving bosom lay. 
An hour behind the fleeting breath, 
Later by just an hour than death,— 
Oh, lagging yesterday! 


Could she have guessed that it would be; 
Could but a crier of the glee 
Have climbed the distant hill; 
Had not the bliss so slow a pace— 
Who knows but this surrendered face 
Were undefeated still? 


Oh, if there may departing be 
Any forgot by victory 
In her imperial round, 
Show them this meek apparelled thing, 
That could not stop to be a king, 
Doubtful if it be crowned! 





Not as I Will....Helen Hunt Jackson....Poems 
Blindfolded and alone I stand, 
With unknown thresholds on each hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law, unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

“Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait— 
Loss seems too bitter, gain too late, 
Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road; 
And joy is weak, and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long 
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Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
“Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will! ’—the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not asI will! ’—the darkness feels 
‘More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as I will!” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfil— 
“Not as we will.” 


The Two Great Mysteries....Death and Life....Mary Mapes Dodge 
We know not what it is, dear, 
This sleep so deep and still— 
The folded hands, the awful calm, 
The cheeks so pale and chill, 


The lids that will not lift again, 
Though we may call and call; 
The strange white solitude of peace 

That settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, 
This desolate heart pain, 

The dread to take our daily way 
And walk in it again. 

We know not to what sphere 
The loved who leave us go. 

Nor why we're left to wander still, 
Nor why we do not know. 


But this we know—our loved and lost, 
If they should come this day, 
Should come and ask us, What is life? 
Not one of us could say. 
Life is a mystery as deep 
As death can ever be; 
Yet oh, how sweet it is to us, 
This life we live and see! 
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Then might they say, those vanished ones, 
And blesséd is the thought— 
So death is sweet to us, beloved, 
Though we may tell you naught. 
We may not tell it to the quick, 
This mystery of death; 
Ye may not tell it if ye would, 
The mystery of breath. 


The child that enters life comes not 
With knowledge or intent; 

So, those who enter death must go 
As little children sent. 

Nothing is known, but I believe 
That God is overhead; 

And as life is to the living, 
So death is to the dead. 


In the Dark..,.James Whitcomb Riley....Collected Poems 
Oh, in the depths of midnight, 

What fancies haunt the brain, 
When even the sigh of the sleeper 

Sounds like a sob of pain. 


A sense of awe and of wonder 
I may never well define, 

For the thoughts that come in the shadows 
Never come in the shine. 


The old clock down in the parlor, 
Like a sleepless mourner grieves, 

And the seconds drip in the silence 
As the rain drips from the eaves. 


And I think of the hands that signal 
The hours there in the gloom, 

And wonder what angel watchers 
Wait in the darkened room. 


And I think of the smiling faces 
That used to watch and wait 

Till the click of the clock was answered 
By the click of the opening gate. 
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They are not there now in the evening— 
Morning, or noon—not there; 

Yet I know that they keep their vigil 
And wait for me somewhere. 


You and I....The Philadelphia Item 
Why do your hands, your eyes, your hair, 
More than all others wake desire? 
Why have your lips that maddening air? 
Why has your kiss that kindling fire? 
Why do I love you? Why! Ah! why? 
But just that you are you—and I am I. 


But, dear, it is not only I 
Whose world begins and ends with you. 
The others love, and know not why 
You light the sunshine for them, too. 
Why should I grudge them light? Ah! why? 
Since you are you, my dear, and I am I. 


Since you are you, my lady sweet, 

And I am I, your lover, dear, 
Let them all worship at your feet; 

*Tis I alone who may draw near— 
May clasp you in my arms and cry: 
“Only for me and you, are you and I!” 


The Dead Friend....A. Mary F. Robinson....Lyrics 
The house was empty, where you came no more; 
I sat in awe and dread; 
When lo! I heard a hand that shook the door, 
And knew it was the Dead. 


One moment—ah !—tthe anguish took my side, 
The fainting of the will. 
“God of the living, leave me not!” I cried, 
And all my flesh grew chill. 


One moment; then I opened wide my heart 
And open flung the door; 
“What matter whence thou comest, what thou art?— 
Come to me!” . . . Never more. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 





Women as Snobs....Edgar Fawcett....From New York Truth 

Here in this greatest town of the greatest existing republic, 
a plaintive protest is often heard, nowadays, against the vul- 
gar, plutécratic drift of all organized and definite society. 
Every protest of this sort has the man as its object. We hear 
of the millionaire and his raids with respect to an entrance 
among the Four Hundred. It is deplored that the railroad © 
magnate of yesterday has become the drawing-room magnate 
of to-day. This or that successful stock-broker has pushed 
his way, we hear, into a Patriarch’s Ball. Who on earth, it 
is queried, is Jones from the South, who on earth is Brown 
from the West, that they should be seen at the Assemblies 
last evening, and have their names printed in newspapers as 
thus shining among the social anointed? And so the chronicle 
goes on. It is nearly always the recorded success of the male 
victor. If a woman succeeds, it is always attributed to the 
dollars of her husband. This, in nine cases out of ten, is quite 
untrue. And yet, in nine cases out of ten, the husband would 
never dream of trying to storm the doors of society by means 
of his dollars if his wife or his daughters did not so desire. 
For all the snobbery of New York, society women are to blame. 
It is they and not the men, who are hungry for that “ exclu- 
siveness”’ which is laughed at by other nations when they 
witness its ludicrous ferments here. The very fact of the 
superior grace and felicity which women show at our balls, 
dinners, and receptions clearly proves how far their zest and 
relish for pretence and display exceed that of men. They 
are mostly robed with great taste; they have bright things to 
say, and they know how to smile aptly, to carry themselves 
with a dainty air, even to be uncivil with a sort of dainty 
suavity. The majority of the men who “go out” know little 
of these arts. They are rarely high-bred in manner, and are 
very often fatally young. But they are the best that the wo- 
men can get, and the women cover them, as it were, witha 
glamour of gentility. Our maidens are perfectly well aware 
that they must pick and choose (or shall we say be picked and 
chosen?) from just this rather shabby assemblage of males, 
and they accept the alternative with a charming resignation. 
Our matrons, young and old, assist and encourage them in 
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this diplomatic course. The women thoroughly understand 
that if they should falter in their devotion to caste it would 
die of inanition. So they form a pretty square (and alas, a 
most hollow one!), determined that the “ position ” shall only 
perish with the last armed foe. Usually they are triumphant. 
Many a brother would never dream of making himself droll 
by efforts to become a “ swell ” if his sisters, the prey of false 
and silly creeds, had not influenced him since his school-days. 
Many a husband would bide contented with his fireside com 
forts if his wife’s longing for admiration did not drag him 
among the follies dear to frivolous cliques. Of the canvas- 
back or the terrapin-stew served long past midnight many a 
bored elderly father, with peptics that are senescent, if not 
effete, might truly declare, “The woman tempted me and I 
ate.”” One is sometimes prone to think that if it had not been 
for the women, royalty would long ago have died away from 
all civilized lands. Let a prince, a real incontestable prince, 
come to these shores, and who bends to kiss his boot-toe? 
The men? A few, perhaps, and nearly all of them effeminate 
ones. But the women! ah, with what dainty and exquisite 
pertinacity they ogle him, grovel before him, besiege him 
with saccharine flatteries, and too often, perhaps, inform him 
in so many words that he is a creature of far finer fibre than 
their own husbands. If any of the future kings of England 
should ever marry an American girl, the match will be brought 
about by a woman—and probably one born three or four 
thousand miles west of Buckingham Palace. Our men, asa 
rule, are rather cold to Europeans of rank. The best New 
York clubs give them but three days on their invitation cards, 
where before it was seven. Lord Adolphus or the Comte 
Bois-de-Boulogne may be revered by certain coxcombs, when 
they come to us, but the real men are shy of them. And yet 
with what idolatry do the women give them greeting! If 
there is a live nobleman in any of our drawing rooms, you 
can always tell him by the rustle of petticoats in his vicinity. 
There is no woman present, young, middle-aged or old, whom 
he cannot captivate with a glance. If he be unmarried his 
conquest is all the more facile. The most aged crone, with 
ten times as many wrinkles as her fan, will secretly venerate 
him in the light of an idea. And that idea means—he has 
the almost celestial power of conferring a title on the woman 
he marries. Not long ago a charming lady said in London 
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to the present writer: “I have tried all kinds of English so- 
ciety, and I find no department of it so agreeable as Upper 
Bohemia.” Her expression, Upper Bohemia, meant that large 
class of well-bred people who render London the most socially 
attractive town in the whole world. Women are snobs there 
as they are snobs everywhere; and yet they have the inherited 
good sense to discover that their snobbery will avail them 
little, since England (as it has before now been called) is a 
man’s country, and its men will not tolerate the absurdities 
of a sixteenth-century kind of ¢alon rouge. The American 
female snob, who rules the roost here, achieves nothing ex- 
cept dreary provincialism. One can count on one’s fingers 
the solid and sensible men who go into society and are “seen 
out” after they are bachelors of five-and-thirty. In London 
it would be very hard to count such bachelors of five-and- 
thirty in a like way, unless one had the mythic fingers of a 
Briareus. The truth is simply this, when it comes to any 
comparisons between the two countries: England is doing her 
very best quietly to disencumber herself from the curse of an 
aristocracy, and we in America (and especially in New York) 
are doing our very best to make a plutocracy aristocratic. 
Women are in both cases at the root of the whole turbid tran- 
sition. Over seas they have set themselves against a whole- 
some change, and fail with that graceful kind of surrender 
which they alone (God bless them!) know how to manifest. 
Here they are striving tooth and nail to create and perpetuate 
a most unwholesome change, and with fair apparent chances 
of success. There isno Upper Bohemia in New York. There 
is merely a droll struggle of millionaires to outdo one another 
in a series of “splurges.” Foreigners come to us and marvel 
that they never meet our “ distinguished”’ people anywhere, 
except in their libraries and studios. It is doubtful if the 
late General Sherman, one of the most brilliant soldiers who 
ever lived, was ever even invited to a Patriarchs’ Ball in his 
life, and it is equally doubtful whether he would have gone 
to one if invited; for among his many virtues General Sher- 
man was surely a man who abhorred gilded braggadocio. 
What the women who are spoiling all society here will not or 
cannot see, is that no society which is not “mixed” can fail 
of being hopelessly narrow and even parochial. It is that 
very “mixture” which is the vital essence of all noteworthy 
assemblages. From the days of Pericles down to the last 
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garden-party at Marlborough House all society worth the 
name has revealed just those varied elements which our high- 
nosed Fifth Avenue damsels and matrons affect to detest. 
But this kind of snobbery among women is trivial enough 
when compared with the sad matrimonial evils which it pro- 
duces. How many a young girl is to-day sternly coerced into 
marrying without a spark of love, without even a spark of 
respect for him to whom she gives the mockery of her virgin 
vows, and solely because an ambitious mother has brought 
about the miserable match. Countless divorces, with all the 
bitter agonies they entail, can yearly be traced to the snob- 
bery of women. It is no less amazing than horrible to con 
sider how much the influence of women upon their daughters, 
sisters, and nieces incessantly has to do with the forlorn and 
abortive marriages which forever swell the list of human 
griefs. From his cradle to his grave man is swayed by fem- 
inine rule. ‘To deny that this rule is often salutary would be 
to delve among the platitudes of mere idle cynicism. 


Hypodermic Blushes....The New Toilet Art....St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

The newest fad is for coloring the cheeks. It seems that 
the new art has been practised by a few ladies, though so 
secretly and quietly that very few have heard of it. If 
ladies never allowed their maids to know their toilet secrets, 
they would not so often become public property. One of the 
most beautifu! women in society has one great defect to her 
loveliness and that is her complexion. Not many months 
ago she was away from home and she noticed the lovely nat- 
ural bloom in the cheeks of a friend, who formerly had no 
color. She noticed also that the charming roses never ap- 
peared in her cheeks in the day. In a moment of unusual 
candor when the heart was overflowing with charity and good- 
will to her guest the lady explained the nature of her art. 
This lady, who was quite fond of going out during a certain 
period of last season, has been noticed upon two occasions 
when she entertained a very distinguished guest upon whom 
she smiled her sweetest—to look radiantly beautiful. The 
pallid, greenish hue of her skin had disappeared and in its 
stead a lovely natural carnation bloomed in her cheeks, and 
her great splendid eyes shone like stars. Happiness is a great 
beautifier of itself and she was very happy upon the occasion 
spoken of, but she had used the secret betrayed to her by her 
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friend in a distant city, to aid nature and make her beauty 
more dazzling than ever. A coloring matter, the composition 
of which is not known to the writer, is put into the cheeks by 
means of a small hypodermic syringe, such as is used in mor- 
phine injections. It became a fad with the French ladies to 
inject perfumes beneath the skin by the hypodermic needle 
to make a sweet and subtle odor emanate from their persons 
and some person has originated this idea for rouging the 
cheeks. A lady, who has practised this new style of rouge- 
ing, was asked: “ What does the coloring matter consist of?” 
I can’t tell you that, and I don’t think any of the ladies 
know themselves. I never saw but one specimen and that 
was given by a Washington friend, and the person who con- 
ceived the idea, a learned chemist, prepared the coloring 
matter. It was of a deep carmine in a small vial. It is so 
effective that it takes very little, but it cannot be used often. 
The needle is apt to make an ugly spot, and you can tella 
person who uses it by the little red spots left by the point of 
the syringe. Sometimes when you see Mrs. you look 
at her face closely. She always wears a face veil, but you 
look very closely and you will see the little red spot left by 
the hypodermic needle on her cheek. Ido not know how 
often one can use this method with impunity, but certainly 
one must be very careful. The few I have known and heard 
of who used it, don’t venture more than two evenings in suc- 
cession ever, and only upon very extraordinary occasions. It 
will undoubtedly injure the face, and it might collect all in 
one spot and disfigure one very much. It seems to me they 
would hesitate about using such a dangerous method, and 
besides it hurts to use a hypodermic syringe. Any woman 
who has ever seen Mrs. *s face when she uses that method 
of coloring her cheeks would face any danger for such a color 
and to brighten and improve their beauty so much. Pain is 
nothing to a woman when the end in view is beauty.” 


The Rest Cure for the Complexion....New York Mercury 
Half of the art of making up consists, if the seeming Hi- 
bernianism be allowed, of the science of knowing when not 
todo so. In other words, all women who make up, however 
sparingly, however prudently, must, if they be endowed with 
any common sense and hope to produce the impression of 
beauty they aim at, be alive to the fact that they should give 
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their complexions, and their whole bodies generally, occa- 
sional periods of just such rest as the richest soil demands at 
stated intervals if it is to bring forth any crops at all worth 
mentioning. The thrifty farmer lets his lands lie fallow every 
second, or third, or fourth, year. The woman who has under- 
taken the by no means easy task of attempting to satisfy her 
own and the multitude’s sense of beauty is bound to learn of 
that wise agriculturist. She must lie fallow also every now 
and then. Society women who are great belles and beau- 
ties as well are thoroughly conscious of this truth. They 
go abroad in the spring. They have had a gay season 
and there are traces of the same around the eyes and on the 
cheeks. To the friendly questions as to what they propose 
to do in the months before their return they give but vague 
answers; they may travel, of course; their itinerary is not 
made out, etc. A few weeks later, while you fancy them in 
the thick of the London season, they may be rusticating pla- 
cidly in an unknown little German watering-place or in a mere 
hamlet in the Swiss mountains, perhaps, and there they are 
permitting themselves to lie fallow, “to look precisely as ugly 
as they like.” The days are monotonous, the bed hour is 
early, the rising hour late. There is naught to do during the 
long, drowsy hours between but to read a frivolous novel and 
look sleepily at the scenery. Madame sits out of doors under 
the pine-trees, inhales their aromatic scent, which gives color 
to the cheek and brightness to the eyes, has combed her hair 
in straight bands, resting it from crimping pins and curling 
irons, and wears easy gowns which permit loose stays and 
bunchy undergarments, if bunchy undergarments are more 
comfortable. The gowns are generally of the tea-gown effect 
or very plain with semi-fitting blouse and jacket, and always 
of those very light fabrics—cotton, gingham, China silk— 
which never strain the vitality by a useless burden. The hat 
is a brown one with deeply shading brim and is completed 
by a thick gauze veil worn closely over the face the greater 
part of the day. Under its shrouding opaqueness it is possi- 
ble to wear also an almost mask-like coating of powder, put 
on over glycerin or vaselin, which will preserve the com- 
plexion from the youth-giving effects of sun and air. On the 
hands, large, loose-wristed gloves of white buckskin, thick 
and as preservative as the veil. On the feet, easy, broad-toed, 
broad-soled, flat-heeled boots or ties, An enormous parasol 
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which makes a great circle of shade around it, and you have 
the outfit complete. It is not coquettish, but then that is 
precisely the object now; not to be coquettish, not to feel the 
slightest incentive that way, not to make the smallest effort. 
Well, after two months of this mode of life, combined proba- 
bly with some specific treatment of weak points and several 
hours of each day devoted religiously to the cure—if she 
happens to be at a watering-place—to the bath, at the nap after 
it and the subsequent massage, to workings and exercise of 
the facial muscles and softening of the skin by the use of 
healing and beneficent masks and unguents—this same society 
woman merges from her chrysalis another being. <A few 
weeks of shopping supply her with the latest elegances of 
costume and she is soon ready to return to her circle, all the 
incipient wrinkles gone, her skin freshened, her hair thicker, 
ten years lifted off her person. These periods of recuperation 
are advisable for society women only. The quietest woman 
might very beneficially relax all tension and run to seed in 
this way for a few weeks at atime. Men realize the import- 
ance of the theory when they abandon the cares of business 
for a fortnight’s “roughing it” in the mountains or in a camp 
on the banks of some lake. No matter what care be taken in 
the use of cosmetics, something will be employed at some 
time which contains poisonous ingredients. The skin cries 
imperatively to be delivered from these extraneous substances 
at least at intervals, and its cry should be heeded under pen- 
alty of having it fall into total decay and ruin. When these 
epochs of rest supervene, doctor the skin most tenderly. Give 
it plenty of rubbing to help it regain its tone and elasticity. 
Seek to cleanse the pores very completely and to keep them 
clean and pure. The mask attributed to the celebrated Mme. 
Vestris, whose beauty was retained to a marvellous extent 
long after maturity, may particularly be recommended in these 
. periods of rest to the complexion from the use of cosmetics. 
Its recipe is as follows: Whites of four eggs beaten in rose- 
water; half of an ounce of alum; half of an ounce of oil of 
sweet almonds. Beat together until the mixture assumes the 
consistence of a paste and spread the same on a mask of soft 
linen, kid, or silk. Wear every night for several weeks. The 
effect of the alum is very tonic and astringent, and it is for 
this reason that it is especially advised in the present instance. 
There is one more bit of advice. We have all noticed the 
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customs of the house tabby and are familiar with its sly mo- 
ments of dozing on sunny window-sills and warm hearth-rugs. 
Very lazy it looks; but let a mouse crawl tentatively from its 
hole,and how the somnolence disappears! The whole creature 
is alive, and vividly alive, from the feline head to the tip of 
the quivering tail. Now, how much of this wonderful readi- 
ness and alertness may be due to those moments of light 
sleep, to the “cat-naps?” A great deal more, perhaps, than 
we have any idea. A cat is a great example to women of 
how energy may be husbanded. It never expends itself use- 
lessly. It saves itself. There are a few women here and 
there who are like cats in this respect. ‘They know how to 
save themselves when there is no occasion to put forth an 
effort, and they frequently save themselves by one of the 
methods the cat employs—the cat-nap; the doze of ten min- 
utes, a quarter of an hour, from which one arises refreshed, 
alert, rested (once the habit has been established) in mind 
and body. Consider the relaxation of the strain upon her 
nerves and muscles if, in the course of an unusually fatiguing 
day, or when there is some uncommon anxiety or tension 
weighing upon her, a woman can lose consciousness and rest 
mentally and physically for even a few minutes. Nature is 
amazingly grateful for the respite given her. She shows her 
appreciation in an added elasticity. This is not the case 
where the custom of taking a short rest at will has not been 
firmly established, however. In such instances the short nap 
is quite often lacking in power to bring rest. But if the 
nerves have been so gotten under control that their excite- 
ment will subside at the bidding of the will-motor and that 
sleep can be summoned without difficulty for a given interval 
when the system feels the need of refreshment, a very potent 
ally for the maintenance of womanly beauty has been found. 
The women who can take these brief instants of rest wear 
better, last longer, than those who do not. If you have had 
some greater fatigue than ordinary and are obliged to face 
some coming occasion for which you desire to be fresh in 
brain and body, lie down quietly and will that you may sleep 
for, say, twenty minutes. Light sound sleep for that length 
of time, or even for half of it, will rest head and limbs as 
much as a sleep of an hour or more, and not leave you heavy 
and depressed afterward, which the longer sleep would. At 
the outset there is some difficulty in courting sleep. But after 
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repeated experiments success is attained. In very exceptional 
circumstances, where there is a long-continued strain upon 
the system and yet you do not wish to look faded and fagged, 
take a short sleep, by the help of a teaspoonful of red laven- 
der in a half-glass of water. This is a very mild sedative and 
simply soothes the nerves a trifle. Anything more strongly 
narcotic should be eschewed as the rankest poison would be. 


Would Polygamy Be Better ?....The Marriage Problem....New York Sun 

A disposition is noticed among the otherwise unemployed 
to discuss holy matrimony as an institution that is on its last 
legs. The idea that marriage is getting out of date has be- 
come so familiar since Mona Caird slipped its leash some 
years ago, that it no longer startles. It has settled down into 
a subject for regular discussion, like the Behring Sea diffi- 
culty, or coinage, or the alleged misrule in American cities. 
The other day a writer in the Westminster Review produced 
official statistics from England, France, Germany, and the 
United States to show that the matrimonial habit was losing 
its hold; and in a late North American Mrs. Wells gave so 
many good reasons why more girls do not marry as to make 
a reader wonder why any girl should ever marry at all, unless 
sentenced to do so by acourt of lawasa punishment. It may 
be a little too soon yet, but when it is settled that marriage as 
it is won’t do, and that something must be done about it, 
some strong and persuasive arguments may be made in favor 
of a reinstatement of polygamy. ‘The basis of the contem- 
porary matrimonial decline, as most writers interpret it, is 
man. Man cannot very well be left out of marriage altogether 
without defeating some of its more important ends and im- 
pairing its results. But he can be modified and etherealized, 
and of course there would be less of him in a plural marriage 
than in a dual one. We are told that “in woman’s discovery 
of her ability to be independent, self-supporting, and self- 
sufficing, and in her wish to work for humanity and not for 
one man, her desire for marriage has lessened.” It is a pity 
that her independence should be interfered with, or that it 
should only be fostered at the cost of her family life. Of 
course, if she marries a whole man she may have to be de- 
voted to him uncomfortably; but she might take a half or a 
third interest in a man without interfering too much with her 
higher aspirations. Such polygamy as we have in view is by 
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no means the same sort of institution as tne patriarchs experi- 
enced or as the Mormons have just repudiated, since its de- 
sign would be not to increase man’s importance, but to abate 
it. To secure this result, it would probably be necessary to 
reserve to women the initiative in courtship and the power 
of nominating new candidates for the family circle, the hus- 
bands to have a veto power, perhaps, if that should seem de- 
sirable. Some interesting consequences might unquestionably 
spring from such an arrangement. Sisters who were co-heir- 
esses might unite upon a single husband, thereby keeping the 
undivided estate in the family. Dear girl friends might ab- 
solutely refuse to be separated, and decline to marry any man 
who had not room in his heart and his house for both. So 
wives who might form close attachments for other women 
after marriage, could invite their inseparables to share their 
roof and their husband. This proposed dispensation, too, 
would operate as a form of co-operation to put within reach 
of women who are moderately well-to-do luxuries which at 
present are only to be had by the very rich. In this way 
several American ladies, by lumping their resources, might 
make such a showing as to win a British duke or a German 
or Italian prince, of a grade such as no one of them could 
pretend to by herself. Often it happens that a man loves 
several marriageable women, and the story-tellers even say 
that several feminine hearts have been known to soften con- 
temporaneously toward the same man. Under an amended 
marriage law they could all marry him, and all the wear and 
tear of making a choice and the anguish of blighted affections 
be avoided. Nor would it be the least advantage of a wisely- 
planned polygamy that it would so change the conditions of 
courtship that ninety-nine-hundredths of the existing mass of 
fiction would become obsolete and leave the field open to a 
brand-new set of novels with fresh plots. There may be 
therapeutic value in a well-devised polygamy. When dual 
marriage has been abolished it might be tried before human- 
ity despairs and resolves to die out. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 





The ‘‘ Bud”’....Philander Johnson....Analostan Magazine 
How wondrous bright were your eyes that night! 
How your hair imprisoned the struggling light 

It had caught from the glaring room! 
A “bud” you were; and the roses there, 
Nestling their cheeks on your throat so fair, 
Drooped modestly half in bloom. 


You gave me one—it was gayly done, 

Yet I felt fond hopes through my fancy run, 
And I watched it the season through; 

Saw the soft tints fly as the weeks went by, 

And discovered—I could not repress a sigh— 
The blossom was still like you. 


A Woman's Thought....Mrs. Winfield Scott.... Boston Globe 
The women have many faults, 
The men have only two. 
There’s nothing right they say, 
There’s nothing right they do; 
But if the men do nothing right, 
Say nothing that is true; 
What precious fools we women are 
To love them as we do! 


Tete-a-Tete.,..From the Lowell Citizen 
“If you were me and I were you, 
Just tell me now what you would do.” 
“Tf I were you and you were me, 
I think that I your wife would be.” 


At the Ball....From the London Figaro 
A silken cord upon her arm, 
So soft and round and white, 
Suspends, secure from every harm, 
This little book to-night. 


Within the tiny tome I glance, 
The ball has just begun: 

But some one’s taken every dance— 
She might have saved me one. 
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I look along the list of names, 
And looking there I see 

That waltzes seven some fellow claims 
Whose name begins with D. 


I’m hurt, and say so in a way 

I fear is scarce polite. 
But as I turn I hear her say: 
“Don’t leave me so to-night! ” 


Then, with a sudden, tender smile, 
She whispered: “ Don’t look blue; 
You might have known it all the while— 
That D was meant for U.” 


A Proposition....Flavel Scott Mines....Harper’s Bazar 
Let us capture Love, my sweet, 
Bind him tightly hands and feet, 
Cast him thence into the sea, 
Put an end to misery. 


Ah, we have the little sprite! 

Shall we thrust him into night, 
Where no mischief can he do? 
No—let’s keep him—just we two. 


Tears and Kisses....George Birdseye....Sunshine 
Weeping in the midst of blisses— 
Can it be my darling fears? 
As you give me tears for kisses, 
Here are kisses for your tears. 


Let me kiss until I dry them! 
Ah! I thought it would be so; 

Now no longer do you fly them 
As you did a while ago. 


All your face’s charms I’m missing ; 
What an aggravation this!— 
For I cannot see when kissing 
And when seeing cannot kiss. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 





The Demon and the Fury....M. Quad....The Detroit Free Press 

It is three o’clock in the afternoon and it has been scorch- 
ing hot along the edge of the great Staked Plains. 

As my horse drinks his fill of the waters of the Rio Pecos 
I turn my face to the eastward. It is 200 miles to the foot- 
hills of Mt. Cooper—zoo miles of sand, sage-brush, and cac- 
tus. Never a blade of grass, a tree, nor a drop of water. 
Sand—desolation—death. 

To the north—150 miles of desolation. 

To the east—sand, cactus, sage-brush—despair. 

It is a country of dangers—of terrible suffering—vain 
prayers to heaven—of grim death. Ah! What’s that? 

My horse lifts his head high in air and utters a snort of 
alarm. To the east—nothing moving. To the north—nothing. 
To the south—nothing. To the west—the god of desolation 
entering upon a march of fury. Rumble! Rumble! 

It is a thunderstorm sweeping up from the Apache Moun- 
tains—born in the valleys and ravines and sent forth on a mad 
race which may cover three hundred miles. Here is shelter 
at hand. Not to the grove, my excited and trembling steed, 
but to this mass of rock—behind this great bowlder. There is 
wind in that blue-black cloud—wind, rain, fire, fury. 

Waiting! The black cloud has covered the sun and it is 
almost twilight. A terrible silence has fallen on the earth. 
A hare comes running to my shelter and I hear her footsteps. 
A serpent is running to the bank of the river for shelter: 

Waiting! The blue-black cloud comes up majestically, and 
tongues of fire are darting and leaping and licking up the 
gases. My horse lies down with something like a groan, and 
a scared hare comes running up and nestles under the flap of 
the saddle. The silence is like a great weight holding one 
down. It is deeper than any sleep. It is next to the stillness 
of the grave. I hear the heart-beats of my horse. 

Merciful heavens! The whole west, from right to left, 
blazes up with a fierce light, and next instant the earth reels 
and quivers with the awful shock of ten thousand pieces of 
artillery. It is the signal for the Fury to spring—for a thou- 
sand demons to scream and shriek—for innumerable serpents 
of fire to writhe and light up the blackness, 
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Now the rain falls—now the wind is let loose with a terri- 
ble shriek—now the lightning is so constant that the eyes 
burn, and the thunder-claps merge into an awful roar, as did 
the 800 cannon at Gettysburg. Crash! Crash! Crash! It is 
the cottonwood trees falling to earth. Shriek! Shriek! Shriek! 
It is the Demon racing along the plain and uprooting even 
the blades of glass. Shock! Shock! Shock! It is the Fury 
flinging his fiery bolts into the bosom of the earth. 

And so for an hour. Then we stand up to see the glory of 
the sun again—to feast our eyes on the blue skies. The De- 
mon and the Fury have passed us by, racing madly to the east. 


The Story of an Outcast....Marie More Marsh....Chicago Times 

I wasn’t always like this, There was a time when I was 
plump and bright and as pretty as the heart could wish. 

I was a great favorite, too; everybody was glad to see me, 
and the rich as well as the poor smiled to see me coming. 
Even among the New York “ 400” I was recognized and wel- 
comed, and taken into their own families. 

I was not idle then, either. I amused the rich, and I helped 
the poor, and I was happy, for I felt that I was of some use. 

One is happy when one forgets one’s self, and I can truly 
say I valued myself only for what I could do for others. 

As I worked hard I lost my brightness and beauty, but still 
I kept my friends, for people had grown to know my worth. 

But one day there came a change. I will not pain you 
with the story; it is enough to say that I was basely wronged, 
that through no fault of my own the greed and selfishness of 
man caused me to be disgraced—dishonored. 

Then people shunned me. I was avoided as carefully as I 
had been sought. Even the poor have ideas of right and 
wrong, and I was scorned by them as by the more fortunate. 

I had never been very often to church in my brighter and 
busier days, but now it was different. Every Sabbath found 
me at one church or another. The clergymen could not pre- 
tend not to see me, but they never were cordial—never seemed 
glad that I had come. 

And yesterday, miss, even you, who had known me in my 
happier days, refused to acknowledge me. 

What’s that? You deny it! You say that you are one of 
the “ King’s Daughters,” and that you never refused to rec- 
ognize even the humblest and lowest. Let me jog your mem- 
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ory. It was on the street-car. Don’t you remember, the 
conductor was handing you your change when I—what! tears 
in those sweet eyes? Why, bless your dear heart, miss, hadn’t 
you guessed all along that I am nothing but the plugged 
quarter that the conductor tried to pass on you? 


The Obstructive Hat in the Pit....F. Anstey....London Punch 
ScenE—The Pit of the theatre during Pantomime Time. 
An Overheated Matron (to her Husband).—Well, they 

don’t give you much room in ’ere, I must say. Still, we done 
better than I expected, after all that crushing. I thought my 
ribs was gone once—but it was on’y the umbrella’s. You 
pretty comfortable where you are, eh, Father? 

Father.—Oh, I’m right enough, I am. 

Jimmy (their small boy with a piping voice).—If Father is, 
it’s more nor what Iam. I can’t see, mother, I can’t! 

His Mother.—Lor’ bless the boy! there ain’t nothen to see 
yet; you’ll see well enough when the Curting goes up. (Cur- 
tain rises on opening scene.) Look, Jimmy, ain’t that nice, 
now? All them himps, dancin’ round, and real fire comin’ 
out of the pot—which I ’ope it’s quite safe—and there’s a 
beautiful fairy just come on, dressed so grand, too! 

Jimmy (whimpering).—I can’t see no fairy—nor yet no 
himps—no nothen! 

His Mother (annoyed).—Was there ever such a aggravating 
boy. Set quiet, do, and don’t fidget, and look at the hactin’! 

Jimmy.—I tell yer I can’t see no hactin’, Mother. It ain’t 
my fault—it’s this lady in front o’ me, with the ’at. 

Mother.—Father, the pore boy says he can’t see where he 
is, ’cause of a lady’s hat in front. 

Father.—Well, I can’t ’elp the ’at, can I? He must put 
up with it, that’sall! 

Mother.—No—but I thought, if you wouldn’t mind chang- 
ing places with him—you’re taller than him. 

Father.—It’s always the way with you—never satisfied, you 
ain’t! Well, pass the boy across—I’m for a quiet life, I am. 
(Changing seats.) “Will this do for you? 

[He settles down immediately behind a very large, furry, 
hat, which he dodges for some time. 

Father (suddenly).—D the ’at! 

Mother.—You ¢an’t wonder at the boy not seeing! P’raps 
the lady wouldn’t mind taking it off, if you asked her? 
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Father.—Ah! (He touches The Owner of the Hat on the 
shoulder.) Excuse me, Mum, but might I take the liberty 
of asking you to kindly remove your ’at? 

[The Owner of the Hat deigns no reply. 

Father (more insistently).—Would you ’ave any objection 
to oblige me by taking off your ’at, Mum? (Same result.) I 
don’t know if you ’eard me, Mum, but I’ve asked you twice, 
civil enough, to take that ’at of yours off. I’m a playin’ "Ide 
and Seek be’ind it ’ere! [No answer. 

The Mother.—People didn’t ought to be allowed in the 
Pit with sech ’ats! Callin’ ’erself a lady—and settin’ there 
in a great ’at and feathers like a ’Ighlander’s, and never an- 
swering no more nor a stuffed himage! 

Father (to the Husband of The Owner of the Hat).—Will 
you tell your good lady to take her ’at off, Sir, please? 

The Owner of the Hat (to her Husband).—Don’t you do 
nothing of the sort, Sam, or you’ll ’ear of it! 

The Mother.—Some people are perlite, I must say. Parties 
might beyave as ladies when they come in the Pit! It’s a 
pity her ’usband can’t teach her better manners! 

The Father.—’Im teach her! ’E knows better. ’E’s got 
a Tartar there,’e ’as! 

The Owner of the Hat.—Sam, are you going to set by and 
hear me insulted like this? 

Her Husband (turning round tremulously).—I—I’Il trouble 
you to drop making these personal allusions to my wife’s ’at, 
Sir. It’s puffickly impossible to listen to what’s going on on 
the stage, with all these remarks be’ind! 

The Father.—Not more nor it is to see what’s going on on 
the stage with that ’at in front! I paid ’arf-a-crown to see 
the Pantermime, I did; not to ’ave a view of your wife’s ’at! 

. ’Ere, Maria, blowed if I can stand this ’ere game any 
longer. Jimmy must change places again, and if he can’t see, 
he must stand up on the seat, that’s all! 

[Jimmy goes back, and mounts upon the seat. 

A Pittite behind Jimmy (touching up Jimmy’s Father 
with an umbrella).—Will you tell your little boy to set down, 
please, and not block the view like this? 

Jimmy’s Father.—If you can indooce that lady to take off 
her ’at, I will—but not before. Stay where you are, Jimmy. 

The Pittite behind.—Well, I must stand myself then, that’s 
all. I mean to see, somehow! [He rises, 
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People behind him (sternly). —Set down there, will yer? 
[He resumes his seat expostulating. 

Jimmy.—Father, the man behind is a-pinching of my legs! 

Jimmy’s Father.—Will you stop pinching my little boy’s 
legs. He ain’t doing you no ’arm—is he? 

The Pinching Pittite.—Let him sit down, then! 

Jimmy’s Father.—Let the lady take her ’at off! 

Murmurs behind.—Order there! Set down! Put that boy 
down! Take orf that ’at! Silence in front, there! Turn 
"em out! Shame!.. . etc., etc. 

The Husband of the O. of the H. (in a whisper to his Wife.) 
—Take off the blessed ’at, and have done with it, do! 

The O. of the H.—What—now? I’d sooner die in the ’at! 

[An Attendant is called. 

The Attendant.—Order, there, Gentlemen, please—unless 
you want to get turned out! No standing allowed on the 
seats—you’re disturbing the performance ’ere, you know! 

[Jimmy is made to sit down, and weeps silently; the 
hubbub subsides—and the Owner of the Hat triumphs. 

Jimmy’s Mother.—Never mind, my boy, you shall have 
Mother’s seat in a minute. I dessay, if all was known, the 
lady ’as reasons for keeping her ’at on, pore thing! 

The Father.—Ah, I never thought o’ that. So she may. 
Very likely her ’at won’t come off—not without her ’air! 

The Mother.—Ah, well, then we musn’t be ’ard on her. 

The O. of the H. (removing the obstruction)—I ’ope you're 
satisfied now, I’m sure? 

The Father (handsomely).—Better late nor never, Mum, 
and we take it kind of you. Though, why you shouldn’t ha’ 
done it at fust, I dunno; for you look a deal ’ansomer with- 
out the ’at than what you did in it—don’t she, Maria? 

The O. of the H. (mollified).—Sam, ask the gentleman be- 
hind if his boy would like a ginger-nut. 

[This olive-branch is accepted; compliments pass; cor- 
diality is restored, and the pantomime then proceeds 
without any further disturbance in the audience. 


An Unexpected Meeting....A Mother’s Sorrow....N. Y. Sunday Dispatch 

It was early morning in one of the prominent all-night res- 
taurants. The place was deserted, save by an occasional 
straggler. Two or three revellers stood at the bar indulging 
in the ribald jests that come when drink loosens the tongue. 
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From out of the small box-like inclosures, with open top, 
came the laughter of women with that strange intonation that 
marks the.merriment of abandoned creatures who have looked 
often into the wine-glass. Coarse language from their male 
companions grated harshly on the listening ears without. 

Two or three scrub-women, meanly dressed, were cleaning 
away the day’s filth from the floor. They were plying the 
mopping rag industriously as if to deafen their hearing to the 
talk about them. Honest women they were, for it was pic- 
tured in their faces and brawny arms. 

Suddenly the door of the private apartment opened. The 
party were about to take their leave and the women were 
donning their wraps. In a moment they sauntered across the 
floor, the women leaning heavily upon their escorts with 
drunken indifference and careless of the uncomplimentary re- 
marks of others. ‘They were young girls, apparently ‘not be- 
yond their teens, and with faces whose beauty depravity and 
a fast life had not yet impaired. Their attire was costly, dia- 
mond bedecked and of the most stylish description. Dainty 
wraps covered their shapely shoulders. 

As they swept by a scrub-woman near the door, one of the 
gorgeously-dressed girls looked down and in a compassionate 
tone remarked to her companion, “ Poor woman!” 

There must have been a familiar chord in the voice, for 
the scrub-woman quickly raised her head for a glance at the 
speaker. A look of intense pain passed over the honest face, 
and an unbidden tear glimmered inthe eye. The head dropped 
again and was almost buried in the dirty rag ‘with which she 
began to briskly rug the tiling. 

Like a shot the recognition also struck the brazen creature, 
as she saw the kneeling woman on the floor. 

“Moth—” came the startled cry, but it was smothered 
before the word left the lips. 

With a gay laugh that sounded like mockery, she gave her 
escort’s arm a jerk and they passed out into the gray dawn. 

The poor woman scrubbed more vigorously than ever, and 
the knots stood out on her muscles, she spoke not a word, 
but one could tell the depth of her sorrow. 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 





Comforting Grandma....Carrie Blake Morgan.... West Shore 
Grandma sat in her old arm-chair, 
Our baby on her knee; 
Three-score-and-ten were grandma’s years, 
Sweet baby Bell’s were three. 


The baby’s tongue was chattering 
As fast as it could go, 

Of things she meant to have and do 
When older she should grow. 


“ Ned says I’s half-past free,”’ she cried, 
And tossed her yellow curls, 

“ An’ when I’s ten I’ll be as bid 
As all ze dreat bid dirls!” 


Then grandma’s eyes grew sad and dim: 
“Dear pet, when you are ten 
I’ll be so old I scarce can walk, 

Oh, what will I do then?” 


O’er baby’s face the shadow fell 
Of wondering, troubled thought; 
But soon she brightened, she had found 
The comfort that she sought: 


“Why, dram’ma, don’t oo fink,” she cried, 
With baby logic deep, 

“Zat when oo can’t walk any more 
Oo’d better learn to creep?” 


Little Lizette....Katherine S. Alcorn....St. Nicholas 
As little Lizette was out walking one day, 
Attired with great splendor in festal array, 
She met little Gretchen, in sober-hued gown, 
With a basket of eggs, trudging off to the town. 


“Good-morning! Good-morning!” cried little Lizette, 
“You haven’t been over to visit me yet. 

Come over and live with me always; pray do; 

For I have no sisters; how many have you?” 
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“Nein,” answered wee Gretchen. Lizette cried, “ Ah, me! 
I have to pretend I have sisters, you see. 
But try as I will, I can’t make it seem true. 
And I have no brothers. How many have you?” 


“Nein,” answered wee Gretchen. “Nine!” echoed Lizette, 
“Why, you are the luckiest girl I have met! 

And have you a baby at home, tell me now?” 
“Nein,” answered wee Gretchen, and made a droll bow. 


Then lingered Lizette by the roadside that day, 

To watch the wee maiden go trudging away. 
“Nine brothers, nine sisters, nine babies to pet! 

Oh, I wish I was Gretchen!” sighed little Lizette. 


A Boy’s Mother....James Whitcomb Riley....Rhymes of Childhood 
My mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 
I couldn’t be as good—no, sir! 
Can’t any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I’m glad er mad; 
She loves me when I’m good er bad; 
An’, what’s a funniest thing, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me; 
That don’t hurt, but it hurts to see 
Her cryin’—nen I cry; an’ nen 
We both cry—an’ be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloak and Sunday clothes; 
An’ when my pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him ’most as much as me. 


She laughs an’ tells him all I said, 
An’ grabs me up an’ pats my head; 
An’ I hug her, an’ hug my pa, 

An’ love him purt’ nigh much as ma. 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





Photographing Spirits.... Professor Russell Wallace....The Arena 

It is common to sneer at what are called “spirit photo- 
graphs ” because imitations of some of them can be so easily 
produced; but a little consideration will show that this very 
facility of imitation renders it equally easy to guard against 
imposture, since the modes by which the imitation is effected 
are so well known. At all events, it will be admitted that an 
experienced photographer who supplies the plates and sees 
the whole of the operations performed, or even performs them 
himself, cannot be so deceived. This test has been applied 
over and over again, and there is no possible escape from the 
conclusion that phantasms, whether visible or invisible to 
those present, can be and have been photographed. It would 
be easy to give a score or more of cases in which persons of 
reputation have stated in print that they have obtained recog- 
nizable photographs of deceased friends when they themselves 
were quite unknown to the photographer, and even when no 
photograph or picture of the deceased person existed. In all 
such cases, however, the objection is made that the figures 
are more or less shadowy, and that the supposed likeness 
may be imaginary. I therefore prefer to give only the evi- 
dence of experts as to the appearance on photographic plates 
of other figures besides those of the visible sitters. Perhaps 
the most remarkable series of experiments ever made on this 
subject are those carried on during three years by the late 
Mr. John Beattie, of Clifton, a retired photographer of twenty 
years’ experience, and Dr. Thomson, M.D. (Edin.), a retired 
physician who had practised photography as an amateur for 
twenty-five years. These two gentlemen performed all the 
photographic work themselves, sitting with a medium who 
was not a photographer. They took hundreds of pictures, 
in series of three taken consecutively at intervals of :a few 
seconds; and the results are the more remarkable and the less 
open to any possible suspicion, because there is not in the 
whole series what is commonly termed a spirit photograph— 
that is, the shadowy likeness of any deceased person—but all 
are more or less rudimental, exhibiting various patches of 
light undergoing definite changes of form, sometimes cul- 
minating in undefined human forms, or medallion-like heads, 
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or star-like luminosities. In no case was there any known 
cause for the production of these figures. I possess a set of 
these remarkable photographs, thirty-two in number, given 
me by Mr. Beattie, and I was personally acquainted with 
Dr. Thomson, who confirmed Mr. Beattie’s statements as 
to the conditions and circumstances under which they were 
taken. Here we have a thorough scientific investigation un- 
dertaken by two well-trained experts, with no possibility of 
their being imposed upon; and they demonstrate the fact that 
phantasmal figures and luminosities quite invisible to ordinary 
observers can yet reflect or emit actinic rays so as to impress 
their forms and changes of form upon an ordinary photo- 
graphic plate. An additional proof of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon is that frequently, and in the later experiments 
always, the medium spontaneously described what he saw, and 
the picture taken at that moment always exhibited the same 
kind of figure. In one of the pictures the medium is shown 
among the sitters gazing intently and pointing with his hand. 
While doing so he exclaimed: “ What a bright light up there! 
Can you not see it?” And the picture shows the bright light 
in the place to which his gaze and pointing hand are directed. 
In the cases hitherto given the phantasms or figures pho- 
tographed have been invisible to all present except the me- 
diums, and sometimes even to them; but we have also exam- 
ples of the photographing of a visible form, or apparition, 
occurring in the presence of a medium. A very successful 
photograph of a spirit form which appeared under strict test 
conditions, with Miss Cook as the medium, was taken by Mr. 
Harrison, then editor of The Spiritualist. An engraving 
from this photograph appears as a frontispiece to Epes 
Sargent’s Proof Palpable of Immortality, with an account 
of the conditions under which it was taken, signed by the 
five persons present. Later on, Mr. Crookes obtained 
numerous photographs (more than forty in all) in his own 
laboratory, with the same medium, and had every opportunity 
of ascertaining that the phantom, which appeared and disap- 
peared under conditions which rendered doubt impossible, 
was no human being, and was very different in all physical 
characteristics from the medium. I have now very briefly 
summarized and discussed the various classes of evidence 
which demonstrate the objectivity of many apparitions. The 
several groups of facts, while strong in themselves, gain 
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greatly in strength by the support they give to each other. 
On the theory of objective reality, all are harmonious and 
consistent. On the theory of hallucination, some require 
elaborate and unsupported theories for their explanation, 
while the great bulk are totally inexplicable, and have, there- 
fore, to be ignored, or set aside, or explained away. Collec- 
tive hallucinations (so called) are admitted to be frequent. 
That phantasms often behave like objective realities in rela- 
tion to material objects and to different persons, is also ad- 
mitted. This is as it should be if they are objective, but it 
is hardly explicable on the : abjective or telepathic theory. 
The behavior of animals in the presence of phantasms, the 
evidence for which is as good as that for their appearance to 
men and women, is what we might expect if they are abnor- 
mal realities, but involve enormous difficulties on any other 
theory. The physical effects produced by phantasms (visible 
or invisible) afford a crucial test of objectivity, and are far 
too numerous and too well attested to be ignored or explained 
away. And, finally, comes the test of objectivity afforded by 
the photographic camera in the hands of experts and physi- 
cists of the first rank, of scientists of the present day, render- 
ing any escape from its conclusion simply impossible. 


The Strange Vision of Death.... The New York Sunday Times 

Ata ball, a short time ago, a girl with whom I sat out one 
of the dances told me of a rather curious experience she had 
earlier in the evening. She said she was in the hands of her 
maid for the ball, was seated before her dressing-table having 
her hair done; the room was warm and flooded with light; 
her ball gown was in her sight. She was reading during the 
process some light society novel, and, as she rather shame- 
facedly confessed, munching bonbons between times. All 
at once she grew tired of candies and fiction, and putting 
both aside, sat looking in the glass while the maid worked. 
She was thinking of the ball and various anticipations she had 
concerning it, when suddenly, without warning, and from no 
apparent cause, she found herself face to face with her own 
death. She put it very graphically: “It was personal death 
I was struggling with,” she said, “not the abstract death that 
we read of in the newspapers nor the future long-to-be-post- 
poned mortality which we more or less indifferently accept as 
one common destiny. It was the actual end of my life, the 
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finis of everything for me, and the going out from my home 
and friends to the darkness and horror of the unknown be- 
yond. What religious faith I had, forsook me completely. I 
trembled and a cold dampness gathered on my forehead. I 
choked and started to my feet. My maid, alarmed, asked if 
I were ill. I said yes, and I was; ill with dread, but nothing 
more, for I was conscious of feeling perfectly well. She 
went to fetch a glass of water, and before she returned, the 
vision, or whatever it was, had gone as quickly as it had 
come. The hairdressing was resumed, and I could detect no 
physical results of the visitation, which was terribly real and 
awful while it lasted, and I shall not soon forget it.” I re- 
minded her of some verses of Aldrich on a similar subject, 
where, while the carriage waits at the door for milady’s for- 
gotten fan, the husband or lover is confronted in the same 
dismal way; but she had never happened to have see nor heard 
of them. Her experience was evidently very genuine and 
had made a considerable impression upon her. 


Sleep Magicians....The Nancy School of Hypnotism....N. Y. Commercial 

An elaborate address on the power of hypnotic suggestion 
by a professional representative of the famous “ Nancy school” 
was a remarkable feature of a recent murder trial in Paris, 
and has drawn attention once more to the interesting and 
hotly-contested work which is carried on by Dr. Liébeault and 
his colleagues. The curious will be glad, then, to have an 
account of a visit to the school, which has been sent by a 
gentleman who resorted to it in hopes of a cure for “head- 
ache and overstrain.” Written “from a purely lay point of 
view,” the account is yet the fruit of six weeks spent at Nancy 
in the enjoyment of every opportunity for observation. True, 
a prophet is often ignored by his near neighbors, and you 
may come across many people in Nancy who hardly even 
knew Dr. Liébeault by name. The fact is, he is peculiarly 
retiring, and seldom goes beyond the precincts of his house 
and garden, where, with an enthusiasm which it does one 
good to witness, he devotes himself every morning, from 7 
till 12, to a constant succession of patients, almost all of the 
poorer class. It often happens that twenty or thirty pass 
through his hands in the time, and generally there are a few 
who come for private séances in the afternoon. It was one 
afternoon that I first found myself face to face with the kindly 
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old gentleman in his consulting-room at the bottom of the 
garden. He told me that he made it a point for his patients 
to see others operated upon before trusting themselves to his 
tender mercies—it gave them confidence; so, at his request, 
I bestirred myself early the next morning, and arrived at the 
scene of action by 7:30. He was already in full swing, and 
kept on with untiring energy, talking all the time; not merely 
impressing his suggestions of cure upon the patients, but 
speaking to the doctors, etc., present, for I had come at an 
unfortunate moment! Sooner or later there dropped in a 
doctor who hailed from Canada and two who were Russian 
and Bavarian respectively. ‘For the sake of these visitors 
some experiments were to be tried with a very susceptible 
subject, but there was plenty of time beforehand to watch 
Dr. Liébeault’s modus operandi. All manner of ailments were 
represented. Each patient in turn takes his or her seat in 
what one feels inclined to call the “ magic” arm-chair, and if 
under treatment for some time “ goes off like a lamb” ata 
mere glance and command from the doctor to sleep. Then 
the idea of cure is firmly rooted in the mind by repeated sug- 
gestions: “ You are to sleep well to-night, you are to have a 
good digestion, you are to lose such or such a pain,” etc. 
One case was of deafness, Surely this was a poser as far as 
suggestion was concerned? Not at all, for, if verbal sugges- 
tion would obviously be at fault under such conditions, there 
are other methods of communicating an idea to the mind; the 
suggestion was carried out by blowing into the ears of the 
patient. Several children were present for treatment, and it 
is astonishing how susceptible they are as a rule. The doctor 
economizes time by sending two or three off to sleep at once 
and stowing them away in other chairs, where they peacefully 
spend their allotted span of oblivion. Indeed, I remember, 
later on, entering the hypnotic sanctum one morning and see- 
ing two quaint little figures curled up in the same chair. One 
small boy with a whooping-cough was a spoilt child and re- 
fused to be sent to sleep. However, the doctor considers 
that he can often do good even in such cases by strong sug- 
gestion and placing his hands on the affected parts, though 
the results must necessarily be vastly inferior to those ob- 
tained in the hypnotic state. The theory of all this must 
come later on, when I have done with the practice I saw on 
this first morning. Now for the experiments, the details of 
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which I gathered as they went on. C , a girl who is 
sensitive to an extraordinary degree, came in and took a seat. 
Suddenly she went off fast asleep. Then a fine-looking man 
entered who proved to be M. Liégeois, docteur en droit, one of 
the celebrated little band of hypnotists that form the “ Nancy 
school.” He had been hidden away in the garden, quite un- 
known to C , and had willed her to sleep from a distance. 
Dr. N thought that himself or Dr. Liébeault might have 
“done the deed” in spite of themselves, but the girl proved 
to be under the control of Dr. Liégeois alone. In another 
experiment ‘she was to feel terribly cold, see the snow falling, 
warm herself at the fireless stove, and then burn her arm. A 
Lorraine cross ({) was traced with a finger-tip on her arm as 
the place to be burnt. Sure enough, she shivered with cold 
(her lips were quite blue!), stood in the doorway in a blaze 
of sunshine watching the imaginary snow, went to the stove, 
called out that she had burned herself, and there was the burn, 
all red on the cross suggested! I said to Dr. Liébeault, “So 
you can create diseases as well as cure them?” “Certainly,” 
he replied; “the method is the same.” Speaking to Dr. Lié- 
geois of the dangers attending an abuse of hypnotism, he told 
me that he had written a large volume on the legal side of 
the question. It was quite true that death even might be 
produced on a sensitive subject. Suggest that the heart’s 
action was to stop and it would do so—nay, it would do so 
at a fixed moment, after a considerable lapse of time spent 
apparently in the waking state. He would have legislative 
safeguards if possible. Dr. Liébeault is for liberty in the 
matter of practising hypnotism, but gives as a safeguard that 
the patient should be operated upon in the presence of friendly 
witnesses, who would see that no improper suggestions were 
made. How far would this work, however, in the case of 
such as are so sensitive as to be influenced even from a dis- 
tance? The various methods of hypnotizing and mesmerizing 
are all based upon suggestion. At Nancy, especially, while 
the patient’s attention is isolated by fixing his eyes upon those 
of the doctor, the different symptoms of sleep are suggested, 
his mind is filled with the idea that he is to sleep; allowing 
himself to be drifted along by the operator’s commands, he 
obeys orders and sleeps. His last thought on doing so is of 
the operator, and he remains in communication with him, 
though practically unconscious of all besides. As far as he 
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is concerned, he is still awake, though in a state of semi- 
consciousness, ‘This being e# rapport with the mind of an- 
other is the distinctive feature of artificial as opposed to natu- 
ral sleep. Another differing point is catalepsy, a rigidity of 
the limbs, which remain at any angle in which they are 
placed by the hypnotizer, and (in deep sleep) unconsciousness 
of pain if they are injured, showing that the nervous powers 
are concentrated elsewhere. Notice that if any one but the 
hypnotizer lifts the sleeper’s arm, it will, in a limp and life- 
less fashion, fall back again into its original position. What 
is the meaning of the catalepsy in the first instance? The 
subject is very much of an automaton, his mind is well-nigh 
incapable of spontaneous effort, and he at once accepts all 
ideas imposed upon him, whether through word or touch, by 
the one with whom he is in communication. As he is in- 
capable of passing from one idea to another of his own in- 
itiative, his mind clings to the last suggestion received; if it 
should be to keep his arm stretched out, the arm will continue 
stretched out, etc. The outsider, while he remains an out- 
sider (for it is possible for him to be placed en rapport), has 
no power whatever of suggestion; hence the differing result. 
Before concluding I must mention the rival hypnotic school 
of thought in France—that of Paris—swayed by the genius 
of the celebrated Dr. Charcot. His experience has been 
mostly among hysterical women at the Saltpétriére, and 
though he has carried out many wonderful experiments, he 
has not so much given attention to cure by suggestion. This 
is perhaps why he has arrived at different conclusions from 
the Nancyites. I think and hope I am stating them correctly 
as follows. Dr. Charcot says: 

1. The hypnotic state is in itself a sign of malady. To 
which Nancy replies: No; it is perfectly normal and healthful. 

2. That only hysterical temperaments and persons suffering 
from nervous disease are susceptible of the abnormal condi- 
tion.—No; the very best subjects are often those who are 
perfectly healthy and free from hysteria. (Certainly this 
agrees with what I saw ina robust and burly man; who let 
himself be hypnotized for the fun of the thing.) 

3. Roughly speaking, with the exception of certain nervous 
ailments, suggestions made in the hypnotic state have no 
curative effect. — No; experience, so the Nancyite school 
claims, supports theory as to the real cures produced. 
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Finally, Dr. Charcot speaks of evil results brought about 
by hypnotism, such as convulsive attacks, etc. Dr. Liébeault, 
on the other hand, says that not the slightest injury can possi- 
bly result from the simple system pursued at Nancy, and that 
any after-troubles elsewhere have been caused by straining 
the eyes at an unnatural angle while looking at a bright ob- 
ject or mirror, which is one of the most common methods in 
vogue for producing the hypnotic sleep in a subject. 


Opening a Safe with a Finger-nail....From the Glasgow Citizen 

An extraordinary account is given of how a safe was opened 
by a robber who had at his disposal no instrument of any 
kind, but operated merely with his finger-nail. The person 
who accomplished the feat revealed his intention of robbing 
the iron safe in a hotel to another young man, who happened 
to be the cousin of the hotel proprietor—a fact he was unac- 
quainted with. Asa matter of course, the proposed scheme 
to rob was revealed to the owner of the hotel, and a little 
before midnight, when it was to be put into execution, a 
couple of detectives were admitted to the premises and con- 
cealed behind the office counter. A short time afterward the 
robber entered the office gently, without either tools or ex- 
plosives wherewith to open the massive iron receptacle, the 
combination of which it was evident he did not know. He 
had, however, resorted to an ingenious plan of hisown. He 
had pared the nail of his index finger on the right hand until 
the blood-vessels were exposed. Then, by placing the sensi- 
tive wound on the combination lock, he could distinguish the 
movements of the tumbler as they fell. For more than an 
hour did he work, and at last there came a sharp click, and 
he swung back the doors of the safe. He was in the act of 
filling his pockets with the valuable papers it contained, when 
a damper was thrown upon his activity by the sudden grasp 
of the detectives, under whose escort he was taken to prison, 
and thus interrupted what was probably one of the most in- 
genious robberies ever recorded in the annals of crime. 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





Spring the Beloved....H.D.Rawnsley....London Spectator 
Half-bronze, half-green, the shivering hedgerows shook, 
The larches stood in soft, uncertain mind, 
To hold or give their jewels to the wind 
That flung their gold-dust from them; by the brook 
The long-delaying primrose overtook 
The last faint daffodil; the flocks were pined, 
No grasses sprang, for April was unkind, 
And sad the shepherd leaned upon his crook. 
Then out of heaven fell sudden power and grace; 
Green waves of hedgerow foamed with blackthorn spray, 
The cherry whitened, tender mist of green 
Breathed from the birch, and through the coral screen 
Of sycamore the cuckoo called apace; 
For why, my Love had passed along the way. 


Columbus....Sir Aubrey de Vere....Collected Poems 

The crimson sun was sinking down to rest, 

Pavilioned on the cloudy verge of heaven, 
And Ocean, on her gently-heaving breast, 

Caught and flashed back the varying tints of even, 
When, on a fragment from the tall cliff riven, 

With folded arms and doubtful thoughts opprest, 
Columbus sat, till sudden hope was given— 

A ray of gladness shooting from the west. 
Oh, what a glorious vision for mankind 

When danced above the twilight of his mind— 
Thoughts, shadowy still, but indistinctly grand! 

Then stood his genie, face to face, and signed 
(So legends tell) far seaward with her hand, 
Till a new world sprang up and bloomed beneath her wand. 


Opportunity....John J. Ingalls.... New York Truth 
Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
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If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore— 

I answer not, and I return no more! 


The Hardest Lot.... John W. Chadwick....Representative Sonnets 
To look upon the face of a dead friend 

Is hard; but ’tis not more than we can bear 

If, haply, we can see peace written there— 
Peace after pain, and welcome so the end, 
Whate’er the past, whatever death may send. 

Yea, and that face a gracious smile may wear, 

If love till death was perfect, sweet, and fair. 
But there is woe from which may God defend: 
To look upon our friendship lying dead, 

While we live on, and eat and drink and sleep— 
Mere bodies from which all the soul has fled— 

And that dead thing year after year to keep 
Locked in cold silence in its dreamless bed— 

There must be hell while there is such a deep. 


A Dream of Egypt....John Todhunter....Laurella 
** Where's my Serpent of old Nile?” 


Night sends forth many an eagle-wingéd dream 
To soar through regions never known by day; 
And I by one of these was rapt away 
To where the sunburnt Nile, with opulent stream, 
Makes teem the desert sand. My pomp supreme 
Enriched the noon; I spurned earth’s common clay; 
For I was Antony and by me lay 
That Snake whose sting was bliss. Nations did seem 
But camels for the burden of our joy; 
Kings were our slaves; our wishes glowed in air 
And grew fruition; night grew day, day night, 
Lest the high bacchanal of our loves should cloy; 
We reined the tiger, Life, with flower-crowned hair, 
Abashlessly abandoned to delight. - 
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CONCERNING THE INNER MAN 





A Dinner from Cans....From the New York Sunday Times 

Such an advance has been made in late years in canning 
all sorts of stuff that one can now obtain a whole course 
dinner, from soup to dessert, in tin. The variety of soups 
that are now canned so as to be ready for consumption with 
very little trouble as to heating, is remarkable. One may se- 
lect from this list: tomato, mock turtle, ox-tail, consommé, 
julienne, macaroni, okra, gumbo, green turtle, chicken, pea,: 
beef, bouillon Maggi, vermicelli, mulligatawney, clam broth, 
and clam chowder. All these soups come in cans, and, with 
nothing more to be done than a little heating, are ready for 
the table. If one does not care to begin his dinner with soup, 
he may do so with oysters. ‘These come in cans, and one 
may have either Saddle Rocks or Blue Points as he pleases, 
or both. If he prefers clams to oysters, he can have them, 
for Little Necks are now done up so well in cans that they 
may be had at hand always. For fish he may choose from 
bloaters, fresh mackerel, fresh salmon, white fish, and brook 
trout. Incidentally, for relishes, he may have olives, radishes, 
and even celery. When it comes to meats, we find a vast 
variety. Roast chicken, roast turkey, roast beef, ham, roast 
lamb, roast mutton, and roast duck are all canned. The 
vegetable list comprises asparagus in a half-dozen varieties, 
corn, tomatoes, peas, succotash, spinach, squash, potatoes, 
Boston baked beans, lima beans, and stringless beans. For 
game he may have pheasant, quail, partridge, grouse, wood- 
cock, snipe, and wild duck. By this time he may be ready 
for his dessert, and for that he may choose from all kinds of 
fruits, jellies, marmalades, or English plum pudding. The 
last not only comes in cans, but is even accompanied by the 
necessary sauce. Other things that are canned and that 
may be made to fit here and there in a dinner are lobster, 
chicken,and shrimp salads; sardines and devilled crabs, that 
are not only canned, but are sold with the accompanying crab 
shells, so that the devilled crab may be served just as though 
it had been picked out and especially prepared for the occa- 
sion. In addition to this list, there are to be found in cans 
and ready for consumption codfish balls, green turtle, herring, 
smelts, lamb’s tongue, boned turkey, boned chicken, ox 
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tongue, chipped beef, smoked beef, ham sausage, compressed 
ham, pig’s feet, tripe, devilled chicken, ham, lobster, tongue, 
and turkey; potted duck, chicken, tongue, game, ham, and 
turkey; Boston brown bread and evaporated vegetables of 
all kinds. The list of canned fruits includes apples, apricots, 
blackberries, blueberries, cherries, cranberry sauce, figs, 
grapes, gooseberries, peaches, pears, pineapples, plums, 
quinces, raspberries, strawberries, and even preserved roses. 
There are also fruit jellies of every kind, and fruit preserves, 
jams, and butter. Mince meat and desiccated cocoanut like- 
wise come in cans. With the extension of the food stuffs 
canned there has also come an improvement in the cans used. 
Whereas it formerly required a great deal of trouble to open 
a tin can of any sort, this difficulty has been overcome by a 
simple though curious device. Around the can is soldered a 
strip of tin, one end of which may be fitted in a key; by 
turning this key the soldered rim is twisted off without the 
least trouble and the can is opened for use. 


Ether-Drinking in Ireland....Dr. Norman Kerr....The New Review 

Ether-drinking has spread to a dangerous extent in certain 
districts. The population among whom this injurious prac- 
tice chiefly prevails is 78,852 souls, scattered over an area of 
188,880 acres. There are adjoining localities where the ether 
habit is more or less prevalent, and there are more remote 
places where the habit has appeared, but in all probability 
this morbid addiction really exists on Irish territory inhabited 
by at least 100,000 persons. Every person peculiarly in- 
terested in this traffic is reticent on the subject. For other 
reasons politicians and clerics do not care to proclaim the 
weakness of their followers. The outward and unmistakable 
signs of this form of inebriety are manifest to the senses— 
in-doors at social and other gatherings, out-of-doors where the 
people congregate! On market and fair days, wherever there 
is a crowd, the atmosphere is “ethereal.” The air literally 
reeks with the fumes of ether. In the third-class railway 
carriages the smell of the drug from the women travelling 
from and to market is described by a guard as “ disgusting 
and abominable.” Even the most sacred edifice, notwith- 
standing strong rebukes from the altar, is not free from this 
pestiferous pollution. To any one unaccustomed to this unique, 
unpleasant experience, tne odor from the ether-laden breaths 
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is sickening and repulsive. I shall never forget the first 
time I inhaled this contaminated air. The thousand classic 
“scents” of Cologne were a perfumed gale from Araby the 
Blest compared with this overpowering, nauseating, loath- 
some blast. Within, only a rush to an open window, and 
without, only a sudden bolt from the dense and horrid air of 
the reeking street, has warded off as good an imitation of 
mal de mer as might have provoked even an Irish saint to a 
torrent of indignant eloquence. At dances where ether is 
drunk it can readily be imagined that the fun waxes fast and 
furious. Owing to the frequency of frenzied outbursts, both 
at dances and wakes, the scenes are neither decorous nor 
peaceful. Though affected mainly by the poorer classes, per- 
sons of comfortable means and respectable position are in no 
way shame-faced in their acknowledgment of the habit when 
they are detected. Ether-takers of this class, like hadituds of 
other forms of inebriety, rarely avow the true reason for their 
wrong-doing. They, if they are to be believed, take ether as 
others take alcohol, for “spasms,” “stomachic troubles,” 
“wind,” and various other mundane ills. When prostrate 
from the effects of a debauch it is the cucumber or the salmon, 
never the ether nor the alcohol, that has been to blame. 
Among ether inebriates have been members of the learned 
professions. ‘Though ether has not laid hold of the young to 
anything like the proportional extent that alcohol has done, 
it is consumed by too many of the exuberant and youthful 
Irish population. Persons of both sexes and of all ages have 
become its slaves. As in England with alcohol, the women 
vie with the men in this unholy rivalry, and their prowess is 
remarkable. The poisonous stuff is actually often taken round 
to balls, and meetings of lodges, and sold by women. 


Native Dishes in Honduras....Cecil Charles....From ‘‘ Honduras” 

In order to be comfortable, one must duly respect the inner 
man. What is one to eat in Honduras? There is good beef 
to be had, and occasionally veal. ‘There is no mutton yet; 
there are few sheep in the country. Pork is rather. high. 
Very good sausage is manufactured by the natives. Brains 
and sweetbreads nicely cooked are tasty dishes. Iguana, the 
meat of which is white and delicate, is not at all bad, and 
there is a certain kind of monkey that need not be despised. 
Mr. E. W. Perry says that “boiled monkey, tender and fat 
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from much feasting on zapotes and other sweet and whole- 
some fruits, is delicious food. There is another excellent rea- 
son why people who might turn with aversion from a diet of 
even so remote an ancestor should eat the fat, white-bellied 
mono. His oil is a superior remedy for catarrh and kindred 
ailments, and excels cod-liver oil in curing consumption.” 
The same gentleman speaks favorably of the armadillo, baked 
in its many-banded, scaly armor. The wild turkey is very 
good, and the tepescuintle is tasty. In regard to vegetables, 
a good plan is to have your own kitchen garden, raising your 
own tomatoes, string-beans, radishes, lettuce, parsley, onions, 
beets, cabbages, cucumbers, squashes, and so forth. All 
these things grow as by magic. Flour is expensive. You 
will do well to buy your bread. They have a secret for mak- 
ing it, with white of eggs, I fancy. Rice is plentiful and 
cheap. Fried bananas and plantains are dishes that you will 
very soon grow fond of. Ripe mangoes stewed are harmless, 
and green mango pie is worth tasting. Figs are delicious 
stewed. Pineapples, anonas, zapotes, aguacates, jocotes, 
oranges, and lemons are abundant in the market-places, and 
cost little. Among familiar fruits to the stranger are the 
duraznos (peaches), which are plucked green and hard and 
must always be stewed. Ido not know why the natives do 
not let them ripen. There are quinces, too, but these cost 
more. The blackberry grows wild at four thousand feet alti- 
tude. Little girls gather them and bring them to your door 
to sell. Watermelons, in their season, can be had for twenty 
or twenty-five cents apiece. They are small, but of good 
flavor. Now for some purely native dishes—the tortilla, the 
tamale, the frijoles, and the Spanish “ boiled dinner.” Maize 
is certainly the staple breadstuff of the country. A requisite 
for your kitchen is the metate, or piedra de moler. This is a 
stone about two by two feet in dimensions and slightly con- 
cave in the centre. Accompanying it is a stone rolling-pin. 
Upon this stone the tortillas are prepared, and should you 
lack a coffee-mill, your coffee may thus be ground. The first 
thing in tortilla-making is to cook the corn on the cob in lime- 
water, or water with a little ashes in it. The kernels come 
off easily then in the shape of what we call hulled corn. This 
is placed on the stone and ground to a paste-like mass with 
the stone roller. When there are no kernels left the roller 
is laid aside. ‘The wet meal is taken up in small masses and 
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patted between the hands into thin, round cakes from four to 
eight inches in diameter. These are baked quickly on a 
stone or a thin pan over a hot fire; and behold, the tortilla! 
The tamale is different. It consists of the wet meal made 
into rolls, placed in large, thick leaves, or else in tough corn- 
husks, and boiled for a good while. But as a rule some fine- 
chopped meat or raisins are added before the boiling. The 
raisin tamales are little else than boiled Indian puddings. A 
pleasant native drink is made by stirring pinole into a glass 
of water and sweetening it. The pinole is parched grains of 
maize ground to a fine powder. Pinole also makes good hasty- 
pudding, they say. Uabul is the name of a Mosquito coast 
drink. It is made from the butuco, a thick, stumpy plantain 
with an acid flavor. This butuco may be eaten either stewed 
or fried, in which case it tastes like stewed peaches or like 
fried apples. The drink from it is made by boiling the fruit 
soft and making a mush of it, then stirring in cold water, 
adding a little lime-juice and sweetening to your taste. The 
frijoles, or black beans, are always eaten for breakfast. They 
are boiled first with a small piece of pork. Next, they should 
be mashed with a wooden masher. After this, place them 
in a deep earthen dish if possible, add sufficient lard, some 
slices of onion, and bake a while. The boiled dinner of tropic- 
al lands is as detestable as the boiled dinner of New England. 
It consists of a piece of meat with some bone and fat, some 
plantains, some yams, some yuca, some ayotes and chayotes, 
native squashes, and anything else that the cook may fancy. 
During many months of the year honey is brought to your 
door in bottles. It is wild honey and of excellent flavor. 
Good coffee and chocolate are easily obtainable. Fine sugar 
is rather high. The native dulce is usable. If you want good 
tea you must take it with you; they do not know tea very 
well in Honduras. The native cheese and mantequilla are 
good. Milk you must buy early in the morning. The cows 
are milked but once aday. In a few localities it is almost 
impossible to obtain it, but as a rule you can have it brought 
to you at from ten to fifteen cents per bottle. 
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EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY* 





Famous Chapters from Famous Books 

Monday, the r2th of February, 1554, the fatal day destined 
to terminate Jane’s earthly sufferings, at length arrived. Ex- 
cepting a couple of hours which she allowed for rest, at the 
urgent entreaty of her companion, she had passed the night in 
prayer. Angela kept watch over the lovely sleeper. The re- 
pose of an infant could not be more calm and holy. A 
celestial smile irradiated her countenance; her lips moved as 
if in prayer, and if good angels are ever permitted to visit 
the dreams of those they love on earth, they hovered that 
night over the couch of Jane. Thinking it cruelty to disturb 
her from such a blissful state, Angela let an hour pass be- 
yond the appointed time. But observing a change come over 
her countenance—seeing her bosom heave, and tears gather 
neath her lashes, she touched her, and Jane instantly arose. 

“Ts it four o’clock?” she inquired. 

“Tt has just struck five, madam,” replied Angela. “I have 
disobeyed you for the first and last time. But you seemed 
so happy that I could not find in my heart to waken you.” 

“TI was happy,” replied Jane, “for I dreamed that all was 
over—without pain to me—and that my soul was borne to re- 
gions of celestial bliss by a troop of angels who had hovered 
about the scaffold.” 

“It will be so, madam,” replied Angela, fervently. “You 
will quit this earth immediately for heaven, where you will 
rejoin your husband in everlasting happiness.” 

“T trust so,” replied Jane. “ And I will now pray for him, 
and do you pray, too.” 

Jane then retired to the recess, and in the gloom continued 
her devotions until the clock struck seven. She then arose, 
and assisted by Angela, attired herself with great care. 

“I pay more attention to the decoration of my body now I 
am about to part with it,” she observed, “than I would do if 





* From ‘‘ The Tower of London,” by William Harrison Ainsworth. Lady 
Jane Grey, good, learned, and brilliant, is set on the throne, after the death 
of Edward VI., through the conspiracy and treachery of the Duke of Suffolk, 
who is her father, and the Duke of Northumberland, father of her husband 
Lord Dudley. She reigned but ten days, innocent of all guilt, and but the 
tool of designing men. The rightful queen, Mary, after hesitation and great 
persuasion, at last yielded to pronounce sentence of death on the young 
couple. Lady Jane Grey was only 17 years old at the time of her death, 
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it was to serve me longer. So joyful is the occasion to me 
that were I to consult my own feelings, I would put on my 
richest apparel, to indicate my contentment of heart. I 
will not, however, so brave my fate, but array myself 
in these weeds.”” And she put on a gown of black velvet, 
without ornament of any kind; tying round her slender throat 
a simple white falling collar. Her hair was left purposely 
unbraided, and was confined by a caul of black velvet. As 
Angela performed those sad services she sobbed audibly. 

“Nay, cheer thee, child,” observed Jane. “When I was 
clothed in the robes of royalty and had the crown placed 
upon my brow—nay, when arrayed on my wedding-day—I 
felt not half so joyful as now.” 

“Ah! madam!” exclaimed Angela, in a paroxysm of grief. 
“My condition is more pitiable than yours. You go to cer- 
tain happiness. But I lose you.” 

“Only for a while, dear Angela,” returned Jane. “Com- 
fort yourself with that thought. Let my fate be a warning to 
you. Be not dazzled by ambition. Had I not once yielded, 
I had never thus perished. Discharge your duty strictly to 
your eternal and your temporal rulers, and rest assured we 
shall meet again—never to part.” 

“Your counsel shall be graven on my heart, madam,” re- 
turned Angela. “ And oh! may my end be as happy as yours! ”’ 

“Heaven grant it!” ejaculated Jane. “And now,” she 
added, as her toilette was ended, “I am ready to die.” 

The morning was damp and dark. A thaw came ona little 
before daybreak, and a drizzling shower of rain fell. This 
was succeeded by a thick mist and +the whole of the fortress 
was for a while enveloped in vapor. It brought to Jane’s 
mind the day on which she was taken to trial. But a moral 
gloom likewise overspread the fortress. Every one within it, 
save her few enemies (and they were few indeed), lamented 
Jane’s approaching fate. Her youth,her innocence, her piety, 
touched the sternest breast and moved the pity even of her 
persecutors. Many a prayer was breathed for the speedy 
release of the sufferer—many a sigh heaved—many a groan 
uttered; and if ever soul was wafted to heaven by fervent 
wishes Jane’s was so. 

It was late before there were any signs of stir and bustle 
within the fortress. Even the soldiers gathered together re- 
luctantly, and those who conversed spoke in whispers. Dud- 
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ley, who was imprisoned in the Beauchamp Tower, had passed 
the greater part of the night in devotion. But toward morn- 
ing he became restless and uneasy, and unable to compose 
himself, resorted to the customary employment of captives in 
such cases, and with a nail, carved his wife’s name in two places 
on the walls of his prison. These inscriptions still remain. 

At nine o’clock the bell of the chapel began to toll, and 
an escort of halberdiers and arquebusiers drew up before 
the Beauchamp Tower, while Sir Thomas Brydges and Feck- 
enham entered the chamber of the prisoner, who received 
them with an unmoved countenance. 

“Before you set out upon a journey from which you will 
never return, my lord,” said Feckenham, “I would ask you 
for the last time if any change has taken place in your relig- 
ious sentiments, and whether you are yet alive to the wel- 
fare of your soul?” 

“Why not promise me pardon if I will recant on the scaf- 
fold, and silence me as you silenced the duke my father, by 
the axe?” replied Dudley, sternly. “No, sir, I will have 
naught to do with your false and idolatrous creed. I shall 
die a firm believer in the gospel, and trust to be saved by it.” 

“ Then perish, body and soul!’ replied Feckenham, harshly. 
“Sir Thomas Brydges, I commit him to your hands.” 

“ Am I to be allowed no parting with my wife?” demanded 
Dudley, anxiously. 

“You have parted with her forever—heretic and unbe- 
liever!”’ rejoined Feckenham. 

“That speech will haunt your death-bed, sir!” retorted 
Dudley, sternly. And he turned to the lieutenant and signi- 
fied that he was ready. 

The first object that met Dudley’s gaze as he issued from 
his prison was the scaffold on the green. He looked at it for 
a moment, wistfully. 

“Tt is for Lady Jane,” observed the lieutenant. 

“T know it,” replied Dudley, in a voice of intense emotion. 
“T thank you for letting me die first.” 

“You must thank the queen, my lord,” returned Brydges. 
“It was her order.” 

“Shall you see my wife, sir?’ demanded Dudley, anxiously. 
The lieutenant answered in the affirmative. 

“Teil her I will be with her on the scaffold,” said Dudley. 
The escort then moved forward, and the lieutenant accom- 
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panied the prisoner to the gateway of the Middle Tower, where 
he delivered him to the sheriffs and their officers, and then 
returned to fulfil his more painful duty. A vast crowd was 
collected on Tower Hill, and the strongest commiseration was 
expressed for Dudley as he was led to the scaffold. 

On quitting the Beauchamp Tower, Feckenham proceeded 
to Jane’s prison. He found her on her knees, but she imme- 
diately arose. “Is it time?” she asked. 

“It is, madam, to repent,” replied Feckenham, sternly. 
“A few minutes are all that now remain—nay, at this moment, 
perhaps, your husband is called before his Eternal Judge. 
There is yet time. Do not perish like him in your sins.” 

“ Heaven have mercy upon him!” cried Jane. 

And notwithstanding the importunities of the confessor, 
she continued in fervent prayer till the appearance of Sir 
Thomas Brydges. She instantly understood why he came, 
and rising, prepared for departure. Almost blinded by tears, 
Angela rendered her the last services she required. 

Brydges then passed through the door and Jane followed 
him. <A band of halberdiers was without. At the sight of 
her a deep and general sympathy was manifested; not an eye 
was dry, and tears trickled down cheeks unaccustomed to such 
moisture. The melancholy train proceeded at a slow pace. 
Jane fixed her eyes upon the prayer-book, which she read 
aloud to drown the importunities of the confessor, who walked 
on her right, while Angela kept near her on the other side. 
And so they reached the green. 

By this time the fog had cleared off and the rain had 
ceased; but the atmosphere was humid and the day lowering 
and gloomy. Very few spectators were assembled, for it re- 
quired firm nerves to witness such a tragedy. A flock of 
carrion-crows and ravens, attracted by their fearful instinct, 
wheeled around overhead or settled on the branches of the 
leafless trees, and by their croaking added to the dismal char- 
acter of the scene. The bell continued tolling all the time. 

The sole person upon the scaffold was Wolfytt. He was 
occupied in scattering straw near the block. As Jane fora 
moment raised her eyes as she passed along, she perceived 
Roger Ascham. Her old preceptor had obeyed her, and she 
repaid him with a look of gratitude. 

By the lieutenant’s directions she was conducted for a 
short time into the Beauchamp Tower, and here Feckenham 
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continued his persecutions until a deep groan arose among , 
those without and an officer abruptly entered the room. 

“Madam,” said Sir Thomas Brydges, after the new-comer 
had delivered his message, “ we must set forth.” 

Jane made a motion of assent, and the party issued from 
the Beauchamp Tower, in front of which a band of halber- 
diers was drawn up. Jane seemed unconscious of all that 
was passing. Preceded by the lieutenant, who took his way 
toward the north of the scaffold, and attended on either side 
by Feckenham and Angela as before, she kept her eyes stead- 
ily fixed on her prayer-book. 

Arrived within a short distance of the fatal spot, she was 
startled by a scream from Angela, and looking up, beheld 
four soldiers carrying a litter covered with a cloth and ad- 
vancing toward her. She knew it was the body of her hus- 
band, and unprepared for so terrible an encounter, uttered a 
cry of horror. The bearers of the litter passed on and en- 
tered the porch of the chapel. 

While this took place, Mauger, who had limped back as 
fast as he could after his bloody work on Tower Hill—only 
tarrying a moment to exchange his axe—ascended the steps 
of the scaffold and ordered Wolfytt to get down. Sir Thomas 
Brydges, who was greatly shocked at what had just occurred, 
and would have prevented it if it had been possible, returned 
to Jane and offered her his assistance. But she did not re- 
quire it. The force of the shock had passed away, and she 
firmly mounted the scaffold. 

When she was seen there, a groan of compassion arose from 
the spectators and prayers were audibly uttered. She then 
advanced to the rail, and in a clear, voice spoke as follows: 

“T pray you all to bear me witness that I die a true Chris- 
tian woman, and that I look to be saved by no other means 
except the mercy of God and the merits of the blood of his 
only Son Jesus Christ. I confess when I knew the word of 
God I neglected it and loved myself and the world, and there- 
fore this punishment is a just return for my sins. But I thank 
God of his goodness that he has given me a time and respite 
to repent. And now, good people, while I am alive I pray 
you assist me with your prayers.” 

Many fervent responses followed, and several of the by- 
standers imitated Jane’s example as, on the conclusion of 
her speech, she fell on her knees and recited the Miserere, 
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At its close, Feckenham said in a loud voice: “I ask you, 
madam, for the last time, will you repent?” _ 

“T pray you, sir, to desist,” replied Jane, meekly. “I am 
now at peace with all the world, and would die so.” 

She then arose, and giving the prayer-book to Angela, said: 
“When all is over, deliver this to the lieutenant. These,” 
she added, taking off her gloves and collar, “I give to you.” 

“And to me,” cried Mauger, advancing and prostrating 
himself before her, according to custom, “ you give grace.” 

“And also my head,” replied Jane. “I forgive thee heart- 
ily, fellow. Thou art my best friend.” 

“What ails you, madam?” remarked the lieutenant, ob- 
serving Jane suddenly start and tremble. 

“Not much,” she replied, “but I thought I saw my hus- 
band pale and bleeding.” 

“Where? ” demanded he, recalling Dudley’s speech. 

“There, near the block,” replied Jane. “I see the figure 
still. But it must be mere phantasy.” 

Whatever his thoughts were, the lieutenant made no reply; 
and Jane turned to Angela, who now began with trembling 
hands to remove her attire, when Mauger offered to assist 
her, but was instantly repulsed. 

He then withdrew, and stationing himself by the block, as- 
sumed his hideous black mask and shouldered his axe. 

Partially disrobed, Jane bowed her head, while Angela tied 
a kerchief over her eyes and turned her long tresses over her 
head to be out of the way. Unable to control herself, she 
then turned aside and wept aloud. Jane moved forward in 
search of the block, but fearful of making a false step, felt 
for it with her hands and cried: “What shall I do? Where 
is it? Where is it?” 

Sir Thomas Brydges took her hand and guided her to it. 
At this awful moment there was a slight movement in the 
crowd, some of whom pressed nearer the scaffold, and among 
others Sorrocold and Wolfytt. Angela placed her hands 
before her eyes, and would have suspended her being if she 
could; and even Feckenham veiled his countenance with his 
robe. Sir Thomas Brydges gazed firmly on. 

By this time Jane placed her head on the block; her last 
words were, “ Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit!” 

The axe then fell, and one of the fairest and wisest heads 
that ever sat on human shoulders fell likewise. 
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HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, GENERAL 





The Armies of Europe....Their Comparative Strength....N. Y. Commercial 

The system on which the chief military forces of Europe— 
with one notable exception—are organized is that of universal 
liability to service, every man on attaining the age of twenty 
or thereabouts becoming liable to serve in the ranks, if not 
incapacitated from physical, moral, or family causes. A 
further development of the system is the manner in which 
every man thus taken for the army, after serving in its ranks 
for a limited period, reverts to civil life (making way for 
others to be trained like himself), and there remains, liable 
for a considerable period to be recalled to the colors in cases 
of grave national emergency. By this system the young man- 
hood of the country becomes trained to arms, and its armed 
forces become not a mere section of the population, but a 
large proportion of the nation, which is thus enabled to pre- 
sent a well-trained, well-disciplined, and homogeneous force to 
the attacks of an enemy. ‘The one exception to this system 
is found in the military forces of Great Britain, which are, at 
the present moment, the only army recruited voluntarily. 
On the Continent, at the age of about twenty years every 
male is registered and noted as liable for service. From the 
general list thus obtained are then struck out those found unfit 
or exempted for various reasons. The remainder draw lots, 
and the number required to make up the annual contingent is 
thus obtained. Those not thus taken pass at once to the sec- 
ond or third line, and receive annually a greater or less amount 
of training. The contingent entering the ranks remains in 
them a short period, and then in its turn passes into reserve 
—liable to recall to the colors—and thence to the second and 
third lines, generally known as the /andwehr and landsturm, 
although each nation has a distinctive title for such classes. 
At about the age of forty all liability to military service 
ceases. The exact strength a nation is capable of placing in 
the field is thus determined by the peace establishment main- 
tained, the length of service in each class, and the amount 
of the annual contingent. Russia, with her enormous terri- 
tory and also vast population, is still the military leviathan, 
but although her numbers are enormous and her picked 
troops excellent, her system is not so perfect nor her reserves 
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and second and third lines so well trained as in most of the 
other nations, Her Caucasian and Asiatic troops are so far 
removed from Europe, and have such different and serious 
duties to perform, that they are generally left out of account 
when comparing her forces with those of the other great 
Powers, while her opoltchenie, or levy ez masse, contains so 
large a number of untrained men as to render it difficult to 
estimate it at its true strength. Germany seems to have 
realized at the end of last year that she cannot cope with her 
powerful neighbors, Russia and France, in the magnitude of 
her armaments. She has, therefore, introduced a law which 
will add considerably to her strength, and is said to be calcu- 
lated to raise it to as much as 3,350,000 on a war footing. 
France can boast of larger numbers than her rival, but while 
she can place a greater number of men in her first and second 
lines, it may be doubted whether she is as capable of a sus- 
tained effort and whether her system will continue, in the 
event of a long war, to supply her with a sufficiently trained 
body of men. Austria, which to a great extent follows Ger- 
many in her scheme of organization, endeavors to insure a 
force of 800,000 men in the first line, and possesses besides a 
valuable dandwehr. Italy divides her forces into the active 
army, the mobile militia, and the territorial militia, and in- 
cludes several special corps organized for mountain warfare 
in her establishments. Lastly we come to Great Britain, 
whose comparatively small army would probably compare 
favorabiy man for man with the troops of any nation. Her 
forces are, however, not organized—as already stated—on the 
same system as those of the other powers, while their duties 
are far more varied and their responsibilities certainly as 
great. Besides the regular force of 614,000 men, she possesses 
about 150,000 Indian native troops, 20,000 Indian volunteers, 
27,000 organized feudatory troops and some 350,000 not 
organized troops, belonging to the native feudatory princes. 


About Lost Arts.... Thomas J. Bowditch....From the Troy Times 
A number of years ago I heard the late Wendell Phillips 
deliver a lecture upon the “Lost Arts.” I thought at that 
time that Mr. Phillips exaggerated the facts considerably, and 
still think so. That the ancients could do some things by 
means entirely forgotten now I am not prepared to deny; but 
it may be seriously doubted whether these things were numer- 
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ous, At the present time we can do nearly all that the an- 
cients did, and a great deal more. There are not many lost 
arts, and some things were done in the olden time quite as 
weil as we can do them now. One of the lost arts, provided 
it ever existed, was the malleable glass of the ancients. The 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians made glass—for many early 
specimens remain—fully 2,000 years B.c. In the reign of 
Tiberius a person appeared in Rome who claimed that he had 
invented flexible glass. The story tells that he produced a 
glass vase, which he cast on the marble floor with vehemence, 
so as to bend it, but restored its shape with a few blows from 
a hammer, and that, at the solicitation of a mob of artificers, 
who feared that the new process might supersede the use of 
their vessels of metals, the emperor retained the glass vase, 
but ordered the ingenious artist to be put to death. Since 
then two or three other persons claimed the discovery of a 
process for making malleable glass, but nothing came of it. 
The art, however, is scarcely “lost,” for in the glass-houses 
of Murano, close to Venice, they make glass plates which can 
be bent and thrown about without breaking, but will not bear 
to be hammered. Every one almost has seen what is called 
spun-glass, which you can twine round the finger as if it were 
silk; but this cannot be converted by any process into a ves- 
sel to hold water. Malleable glass is not a lost, because it 
has never been a found, art. The building of the pyramids 
of Egypt is still a wonder—still a matter of mere speculation. 
These pyramids, once one of the seven wonders of the world, 
are seventy in number, and stand about six miles in a straight 
line from Cairo. The largest, entitled the Pyramid of Che- 
ops, covers eleven acres of ground. It is 480 feet high. 
Herodotus states that 100,000 men were employed for forty 
years in constructing this pyramid, which covers a square 
whose side is 768 feet. It is built of vast blocks of stone, 
brought from quarries many miles distant. Various opinions 
as to the uses of these pyramids have been hazarded. One 
is that they were erected for astronomical purposes, but the 
generally-accepted belief is that they were sepulchres. When- 
ever an Egyptian king began his reign he began to construct 
a pyramidal tomb—not very large at first, in order to secure 
its being finished before his death. Once built, new layers 
of stone were put upon it on all sides; and thus the longer 
the reign the larger the pyramid. The difference in the size 
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of these structures is thus accounted for. Always in the centre 
of the structure a small room was reserved, to which access 
could be obtained from a secret gallery from without, and in 
this sepulchral nook there is a coffin of red granite in which 
human remains were once deposited. The outer casing of 
each pyramid was of polished black marble, set in a cement 
which is as hard as the stone itself. This casing has fallen 
from the sides of the Pyramid of Cheops, and it is a favorite 
but fatiguing feat for tourists to climb up to the top, which 
is a flat table of stone 32 feet square. The pyramids were 
erected between 2,000 and 3,000 years before the Christian 
era, and consequently are the oldest works of human labor in 
the world. The lower stones are immense masses, brought 
from a considerable distance, apparently without any such 
machinery as we have now. No one knows what mechanical 
means were used, but it has latterly been guessed, from the 
discovery of large circular holes in some of the stones, that 
they had been dragged along and hauled into place by ma- 
chinery. The question remains, what sort of machines? It 
has been calculated that at the present time, with our machin- 
ery worked by steam, 10,000 men could produce an exact 
fac-simile of the great Pyramid of Cheops in ten years. It 
would cost a large sum, however. Apparently, then, we are 
ignorant, and likely to remain so, of the mechanical power 
which erected the pyramids. Neither do we know by what 
process the granite was cut and polished. With us, having 
steel and steam, this is easily done. In many of the Ameri- 
can cemeteries are to be seen shafts, pillars, pedestals, and 
plinths of red granite, which is extremely hard, but can be 
cut into any shape and polished to the smoothness of a look- 
ing-glass by simple machinery. But to do this steel instru- 
ments are necessary. Now, though the ancients sometimes 
used iron, and got the metal out of the ore by great and long- 
continued heat, they did not know that by adding carbon to 
it they could convert it into steel, which is hard enough to 
cut all other metals. Besides iron the ancients were ac- 
quainted with copper, gold, silver, lead, quicksilver, and tin 
—that is, with seven metals, whereas we have over fifty! 
Copper was the favorite metal of the ancients. Weapons of 
war made of copper alloyed with tin are frequently seen in 
the collections of persons curious in antiquity. The tradi- 
tionary hardened copper, which, it is said, was used instead 
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of steel in working metal and wood, never did, because it 
never could, exist. How, then, did they work in hard granite 
as we do with steel and steam? It must have been by an ag- 
gregation of mere force. They cared not for the inevitable 
waste of life and time. Their processes were slow, painful, 
and continuous. They moved immense masses of rock by 
the joint action of human strength simultaneously exercised. 
The ancients succeeded in making that alloy of copper which 
is known as bronze. Among the seven wonders of the world 
was the famous statue, wholly made of bronze, historically 
known as the Colossus of Rhodes, It represented Phcebus, 
the national deity of the Rhodians. It was begun by Chares, 
a pupil of Lysippus, the sculptor, and was completed by 
Laches, 288 years B.c. The popular belief is that it stood 
astride the harbor of Rhodes, that it was 105 feet high, and 
that ships could easily sail between its legs. Pliny said that 
few men could clasp its thumb. It was cast on metal plates, 
afterward joined together, and this process occupied twelve 
years. In the interior was a spiral staircase reaching into its 
head, and ina great mirror, suspended to its neck, were re- 
flected the coast of Syria and the ships sailing to Egypt. 
After it had stood for sixty-four years this Colossus was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, and its remains lay on the shore 
for 923 years—that is, until a.p. 672—-when they were sold 
by the Saracens to a Hebrew dealer. The original cost was 
300 talents—say $6,000,ooo—and it is not too much to say 
that a similar image might easily be constructed now in one- 
fourth of the time and at one-third of the original cost. 
Rhodes, by the way, must have had Colossus on the brain, 
for Pliny relates that the port was adorned with 1,000 colossal 
statues of the sun. Some of the processes used in ancient 
times have been lost, or are not clearly understood, but we 
can produce like or better results by different and less labori- 
ous means. Many of the useful and elegant arts which have 
long been held as indispensable to our modern comfort and 
civilization were not unknown to the ancients, but we may 
be said to have invented them, as we knew not how they were 
produced formerly. In plain words, then, we have rediscov- 
ered and reinvented very largely. Laborers’ tools, imple- 
ments of agriculture and manufacture, and the weapons of war 
have been used from the earliest times. We have improved 
upon them all, Sixty years ago a tinder-box was as indis- 
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pensable an article of household economy as the match is 
now. It was awkward for beginners and clumsy people to 
strike, with a sharp stroke of the flint on the steel, a fire-spark 
upon the tinder, of burned linen or cotton rag, in the box. 
The moment the spark communicated fire to the tinder it was 
touched by the sulphured match and a flame broke out. Then 
the tinder-burning was extinguished. The most primitive 
process of obtaining fire consisted of rapidly rubbing two 
pieces of dry wood against each other. About one thing 
there is no dispute—no doubt. ‘The ancients had no types, 
no printing press, and therefore no newspapers. One com- 
fort is that printing—the art which perpetuates all others— 
can never become one of “the lost arts.” It is one of the 
latest as it is one of the greatest of all modern inventions, 
and indeed, the world was nearly 5,500 years old before the 
first printed sheet was produced. 


Remarkable Predictions....Concerning Great Men....Liverpool Mercury 

For ten predictions that come true, many hundred fail, of 
which we never hear. Many a fond mother predicts a pro- 
fessorship, or judgeship, or bishopric, for a favorite son, who, 
nevertheless, slinks through the world among the crowd of 
unknown people. For all that, sundry remarkable predic- 
tions have at times been uttered which have become true. 
Sylla said of Czesar, when he pardoned him at the earnest en- 
treaty of his friends: “ You wish his pardon—I consent; but 
know that this young man, whose life you so eagerly plead 
for, will prove the most deadly enemy of the party which you 
and I have defended. There is in Cesar more than a Marius.” 
The prediction was realized. ‘Thomas Aquinas was so un- 
usually simple and reserved in his conversation that his fellow- 
students regarded him as a very mediocre person, and jocu- 
larly called him “The dumb Ox of Sicily.” His master, 
Albert, not knowing himself what to think, took occasion 
one day before a large assemblage to interrogate him on very 
profound questions, to which the disciple replied with so 
penetrating a sagacity that Albert turned toward the youths 
who surrounded his chair, and said: “ You call brother Thomas 
a ‘dumb ox,’ but be assured that one day the noise of his 
doctrines will be heard all over the world.” Erasmus wrote 
a composition at twelve years old which was read by a learned 
friend of Hegius, and he was so struck by its merit that he 
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called the youth to him and said, scanning him keenly, “ My 
boy, you will one day be a great man.” Sully’s father pre- 
dicted of him, when only twelve years old, that he would one 
day be great by reason of his courage and his virtues. But 
Sully was early put in the way of promotion, and once in the 
road, the rest is comparatively easy. Cardinal Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, early predicted the future greatness of 
Sir Thomas More. Pointing to the boy one day he said to 
those about him: “'That youth will one day be the ornament 
of England.” At eighteen, Condi, afterward Cardina! de 
Retz, composed certain reminiscences of early studies, on 
reading which Richelieu exclaimed, “ Here’s a dangerous fel- 
low.” Marshal Turenne, in his early youth, prophetically 
foretold the distinction in arms to which he would rise. But 
doubtless there are few youths who enter the army, full of 
ardor and courage, who do not predict for themselves the 
career of a hero and a conqueror. Milton, in his early writ- 
ings, foreshadowed his great poem, then not matured in his 
mind. He declared his intention, many years before he com- 
menced his task, of writing some great poem for posterity 
“which the world would not willingly let die.” Bossuet, 
when a youth, was presented to a number of prelates by one 
of the bishops of his church, who said of him, when he had 
left, “ That young man who has just gone forth will be one 
of the greatest luminaries of the church.” Mazarin early 
predicted the brilliant career of Louis XIV. He said of him, - 
“ He has in him stuff for four kings;” and at another time, 
“ He may take the road a little later than others, but he will 
go much farther.” One day a mason named Barbe said to 
Madame de Maintenon, who was at that time the wife of 
Scarron: “After much trouble a great king will love you; 
you will reign; but although at the summit of favor, it will 
be of no benefit to you.” He added some remarkable details, 
which appeared to cause her some emotion. Her friends 
rallied her about the predictions, when the conjuror said to 
them, with the air of a man confident of the truth of what he 
said, “ You will be glad to kiss the hem of her garment then, 
instead of amusing yourself at her expense.” On the other 
hand, Louis XIV. one day observed to Rochefoucauld and 
the Duc de Crequi, “ Astrology is altogether false. I had my 
horoscope drawn in Italy, and they told me that after having 
lived a long time I would fall in love with an old woman, and 
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love her to the end of my days. Is there the least likelihood 
of that?” And so saying, he burst into laughing. But this 
did not, nevertheless, hinder him from marrying Madame de 
Maintenon when she was fifty years old! So that both the 
predictions of the mason and the Italian conjuror came true 
at last. When Voltaire was engaged in the study of classical 
learning, the father, Lejay, was once very much irritated by 
the insolence of his repartees, and taking him by the collar 
shook him roughly, saying, “ Wretched youth, you will some 
day be the standard of deism in France!” Father Paul, Vol- 
taire’s confessor, did not less correctly divine the future career 
of his young penitent when he said of him, “ This boy is de- 
voured by a thirst for celebrity.” Sterne’s schoolmaster 
had got the ceiling newly whitewashed, and the mischievous 
boy, mounting the steps almost before the job was completed, 
daubed with a brush on the ceiling the words, in capital let- 
ters, Lau. Sterne. The schoolmaster declared that he would 
not have the name effaced, saying that Sterne was a boy of 
genius and certain to make a reputation in the world. 


Sizes of Books.... How the Terms Originated....Youth’s Companion 

The words folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, and the like, 
have almost, if not quite, lost their original meaning. At 
first they had reference only to the number of leaves into 
which the sheets used in making the books were folded. Thus 
if these sheets were folded once, so as to form two leaves or 
four pages, the book was called a folio; if the sheets were 
folded twice, so as to form four leaves, the book was called 
a quarto; if they were folded four times, so as to form eight 
leaves, the book was called an octavo, and soon. The duo- 
decimo, or 12mo, is an irregular size. To make it, the sheet 
must be folded so as to form twelve leaves—not an easy thing 
to do off-hand, as the reader will find if he tries it. The 
process is, nevertheless, simple when it has been learned. 
Fold one-third of the width of a sheet lengthwise upon itself; 
next fold the paper across its breadth in the centre. Next 
fold the sheet across its length—that is, fold the two leaves 
upon the four. Finally fold it again across, and you have 
your sheet in duodecimo form, and, what is more, in such 
shape that it may easily be sewed in with others to forma 
book. But though, strictly and historically, quarto, octavo, 
etc., have referen solely to the manner of folding the sheet, 
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they are, as a matter of common practice, used to specify the 
sizes of books. If the sheets on which books are printed were 
of uniform size, a quarto page would be as unvarying an area 
as a square foot or an acre; and before the invention of ma- 
chines for making paper there was such uniformity in the sizes 
of sheets. ‘The paper-moulds in which the sheets were made 
had fixed, conventional sizes; but when paper-making ma- 
chines were introduced and the use of moulds was abandoned, 
sheets came to be made of all dimensions. Asa result, quar- 
tos and octavos had all sorts of dimensions, and the terms, 
when used strictly to indicate how the sheet was folded, be- 
came worthless as designations of size. The use of the old 
terms was nevertheless not abandoned; but, instead, they 
were first used to indicate a rather wide range of sizes, and 
finally were attached to certain more definite sizes, without 
reference to the method of folding. The practice of the pub- 
lisher nowadays is first to determine what size of page he 
wants. The sheet he uses will be large or small, according 
to the capacity of the press at his disposal. On that sheet he 
may print, say, eight octavo pages, or he may print thirty- 
two; but he will call the book an octavo, though by its fold- 
ing it should be called either a quarto ora 16mo. In other 
words, the publisher calls his book by the name of that one 
of the old sizes to which it happens to come nearest. The 
confusion which resulted from the changes noticed here has 
not passed away yet; but efforts have been made to give 
definiteness of meaning to the old words. The American 
Library Association has agreed upon a set of definitions based 
upon the lengths—or heights—of books, which are gaining 
favor and are likely to become authoritative in America. 


Brain Work and Age....Recent Statistics....The New York Sun 

The recent appearance of an Italian work concerning the 
Hygiene of the Head, the publication of statistics in Ger- 
many as to the average age in each of the learned professions 
and in several of the trades, and the general inquiries of the 
Austrian Society for Popular Education as to how prominent 
Austrians and Germans have grown old, have brought into 
public discussion abroad the subject of old age and how to 
attain to it. The German statistics have given perhaps the 
most food for new reflection in the statement of the compara- 
tive average ages of professors, scientists, and authors on the 
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one side, and artisans, lawyers, and doctors on the other. The 
classification of the data in the biographies of some 7,000 
persons resulted in the following allotment of an average term 
of life to men in the professions: 


Mathematics. 
Philosophy. 71 years. 
Theology. 
§ Poetry. 
( Drama. 
Abstruse Sciences ; wg f 70.2 years. 
zy. 
Statesmanship. 
Public Affairs Generalship. + ...... .68.18 years. 
! Philanthropy. 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Natural Sciences.............. 4 Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Medicine. 
§ Sculpture. 
.. 4 Architecture. 67.6 years. 
Music. 


Speculative Sciences. . 


Beautiful Sciences 70.9 years. 


Fine Arts 


The average age in years and months for men who are not 
mostly or exclusively brain workers is: 

School-teachers, gardeners, and butchers 

Tradesmen 

Lawyers and financiers 


Doctors 
Bankers 


The statistician also looked up the biographical data in the 
lives of 1,200 prominent men, and found that 290 of them 
had lived beyond the age of 80. At the time of death 175 
were 80 to 85 years old; 56, 85 to 90; 39, 90 t0 95; 10, 95 
to 100; 10, 100 to 120. How have so many men of prom- 
inence and onerous duties in public life managed to eke out 
more than their allotted three-score and ten? The Austrian 
Society has tried to get a general answer to this question by 
asking old men in the public life of Austria and Germany just 
what each ascribes his multiplicity of years to. Major-Gen- 
eral Baron von Hauser, in Graz, 91 years old, who has fought 
in four wars and thirty-four battles, walks for three hours 
every day, rain or shine, and thinks that this habit alone has 
preserved his health. The Chief of Division, Carl von Ran- 
sonnet, 89 years old, ascribes his continued robustness to the 
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simplicity of his daily life. The Lieutenant Field Marshal 
von Macchio, who, although 87 years old, is still a famous 
mountain climber, has taken a cold bath every morning since 
his fourteenth year, and believes every one else may lengthen 
his life by doing the same. Up to ten years ago he skated 
whenever there was ice. Count Pfeil-Burghaus, in Silesian 
Prussia, also 87, attributes the ripeness of his age to cold 
shower-baths. Anton Ritter von Schmerling, the head of the 
Austrian bench, is 85 years old. He wrote to the Society 
for Popular Education: “I have taken only simple food, have 
had no mouth for delicacies, and have never smoked. I have, 
as a rule, drunk only water.” Count Councillor von Turner 
expressed the opinion that he had lived to be sound at 83 be- 
cause he had “lived simply and never been drunk.” The 
Speaker of the Austrian House of Representatives, Dr. Franz 
Smolka, is 80 years old and sturdy beyond most Deputies of 
50. When he was a boy his father compelled him to rise 
early every winter morning and run about barefoot in the 
snow. ‘This harsh training enabled Smolka to withstand the 
effects of close confinement in a damp prison cell from 1841 
to 1845. Privy Councillor von Plenor, 79 years; General 
von Koller, 77 years, and the industrial Baron von Rosthom, 
76 years, ascribed their undiminished vigor to plain living. 
The Land Marshal von Felder of Lower Austria says he feels 
fully as strong and exuberant as he felt fifty years ago, be- 
cause he has, throughout his life, made foot tours through 
Europe every summer, with his pack on his back and his staff 
in his hand. One voice from France also answered the so- 
ciety’s questions. “I have worked steadily,” are Jules Simon’s 
words, “and, thanks to my moderation, have to-day the same 
habits and energy that I had thirty years ago.” What does 
the accumulation of years mean for the work of the brain? 
This is, perhaps, the most interesting question answered by 
the Italian writer, Paolo Montegazza, in his Hygiene of the 
Head. “Whoever is not a good minister of state, a good 
general, or a good physician at 30 years will never be one,” 
he writes. “ Béranger was an author at 16, and Burns at the 
same age was celebrated in his native village. Calderoni 
wrote at 14, and Goldoni at 8 put together a comedy that 
astounded all. Ovid was a child poet. Pope published at 
16 his idyls. Schiller at 23 was famous for his Robbers. 
Goethe was a wonder child. Lord Chatham was at 27 an M.P., 
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and his son was M.P. at 21 and afterward minister. The 
early maturity of great artists and composers is too well known 
to need comment. In science early maturity is rare because 
the collecting of the necessary knowledge is a slow process. 
The minimum and maximum of early maturity are to be found 
respectively among composers and scientists, for it is a natu- 
ral law that the most nearly automatic energy of thought, 
which is at once the most irresistible and the most independent 
of training and outside influence, is the most early developed. 
It must be said, too, that the lateness of maturity among 
scientists is more apparent than real. A scientist can hardly 
at 16 publish to the world a great discovery, yet can have 
gathered the materials for making such a great discovery in 
the future. The earliness of the maturity of thought appar- 
ently varies in various places and at various periods. In 
France and England the dramatic talent begins to show itself 
after the twenty-first year. It grows steadily, reaches its full 
bloom and energy between twenty-five and thirty, becomes 
more robust up to fifty or fifty-five, and then begins to wane. 
Talent for writing tragedies is of earlier development than 
talent for writing comedies, because it is a product of glowing 
passion and is developed accordingly in about the twenty-fifth 
year. Among the great French writers of comedies, on the 
other hand, we find the most productive age between thirty 
and forty-five. Very great minds not only ripen very early, 
but also maintain their bloom longer than do smaller minds. 
Titian still painted in his ninety-ninth year. Manzoni studied 
after he had become an old man, and Bufalini spoke most 
eloquently at ninety. Cicero in old age wrote like a boy, and 
Humboldt published the fourth volume of his Kosmos in his 
ninetieth year.” No country in the world furnishes so many 
illustrations of the remarkable activity of old students as does 
Germany. The German professor is a man who does not 
spare himself early or late, who attends all his lectures and 
classes with clockwork regularity, and yet finds time to write 
a whole little library on his specialty. Roscher of Leipsic, 
the founder of the historical school of political economy, and 
still writing at 73; Knies, in Heidelberg, doing his best work 
in his 7oth year; Rau (Germany’s Adam Smith) in the har- 
ness when he died at 78; Savigny, Ranke, Lorenz von Stein, 
Windscheid, and scores of learned professors show that hardest 
brain work does not necessarily wear out mind or body. 
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LOST JOY: A DREAM OF LIFE* 





All day, where the sunlight played on the sea-shore, Life sat. 

All day the soft wind played with her hair, and the young, 
young face looked out across the water. 

She was waiting— 

She was waiting; but she could not tell for what. 

All day the waves ran up and up on the sand, and ran back 
again, and the pink shells rolled. Life sat waiting; all day, 
with the sunlight in her eyes, she sat there, till, grown weary, 
she laid her head upon her knee and fell asleep, waiting still. 

Then a keel grated on the sand, and then a step was on 
the shore—Life awoke and heard it. A hand was laid upon 
her, and a great shudder passed through her. She looked 
up, and saw over her the strange, wide eyes of Love—and 
Life now knew for whom she had sat there waiting. 

And Love drew Life up to him. 

And of that meeting was born a thing rare and beautiful— 
Joy, First-Joy was it called. 

The sunlight, when it shines upon the merry water, is not 
so glad; the rosebuds, when they turn back their lips for the 
sun’s first kiss, are not so ruddy. 

Its tiny pulses beat quick. 

It was so warm, so soft! 

It never spoke, but it laughed and played in the sunshine: 
and Love and Life rejoiced exceedingly. 

Neither dared to whisper it to the other, but deep in its 
own heart each said: 

“Tt shall be ours forever.” 

Then there came a time—was it after weeks? was it after 
months? (Love and Life do not measure time)—when the 
thing was not as it had been. 

Still it played; still it laughed; still it stained its mouth 
with purple berries; but sometimes the little hands hung 
weary, and the little eyes looked out heavily across the water. 

And Life and Love dared not fook into each other’s eyes, 
dared not say, “ What ails our darling?” 

Each heart whispered to itself, “It is nothing, it is nothing; 
to-morrow it will laugh out clear.” 

But to-morrow and to-morrow came. 


* From ‘‘ Dreams.” By Olive Schreiner. Roberts Brothers, 
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They journeyed on, and the child played beside them, but 
heavily, more heavily. 

One day Life and Love lay down to sleep; and when they 
awoke, it was gone: only, near them, on the grass, sat a little 
stranger, with wide-open eyes, very soft and sad. Neither 
noticed it; but they walked apart, weeping bitterly, “Oh, 
our Joy! our lost Joy! shall we see you no more forever?” 

The little soft and sad-eyed stranger slipped a hand into 
one hand of each, and drew them closer, and Life and Love 
walked on with it between them. 

And when Life looked down in anguish, she saw her tears 
reflected in its soft eyes. 

And when Love, mad with pain, cried out, “I am weary, I 
am weary! I can journey no further. The light is all behind, 
the dark is all before,” a little rosy finger pointed where the 
sunlight lay upon the hillsides. Always its large eyes were 
sad and thoughtful: always the little brave mouth was smil- 
ing quietly. 

When on the sharp stones Life cut her feet, he wiped the 
blood upon his garments, and kissed the wounded feet with 
his little lips. When in the desert Love lay down faint (for 
Love itself grows faint), he ran over the hot sand with his 
little naked feet, and even there in the desert found water in 
the holes in the rocks to moisten Love’s lips with. He was 
no burden—he never weighted them; he only helped them 
forward on their journey. 

When they came to the dark ravine where the icicles hang 
from the rocks—for Love and Life must pass through strange 
drear places—there, where all is cold, and the snow lies thick, 
he took their freezing hands and held them against his beat- 
ing little heart, and warmed them—and softly he drew them, 
softly, on and on. 

And when they came beyond, into the land of sunshine and 
flowers, strangely the great eyes lit up, and dimples broke out 
upon the face. Brightly laughing, it ran over the soft grass; 
gathered honey from the hollow tree, and brought it them 
on the palm of its hand; carried them water in the leaves of 
the lily, and gathered flowers and wreathed them round their 
heads, softly laughing all the while. 

He touched them as their Joy had touched them, but his 
fingers clung more tenderly. 

So they wandered on, through the dark lands and the light, 
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always with that little brave smiling one between them. 
Sometimes they remembered that first radiant Joy, and whis- 
pered to themselves: 

“Oh! could we but find him also! ” 

At last they came to where Reflection sits; that strange 
old woman who has always one elbow on her knee, and her 
chin in her hand, and who steals light out of the past to shed 
it on the future. 

And Life and Love cried out: 

“Wise one! tell us: when first we met, a lovely radiant 
thing belonged to us—gladness without a tear, sunshine with- 
out a shade. Oh! how did we sin that we lost it? Where 
shall we go that we may find it?” 

And she, the wise old woman, answered: 

“To have it back again, will you give up that which walks 
beside you now?” 

And in agony Love and Life cried, “ No!” 

“ Give up this!” said Life. “When the thorns have pierced 
me, who will suck the poison out? When my head throbs, 
who will lay his tiny hands upon it and still the beating? In 
the cold and the dark, who will warm my freezing heart?” 

And Love cried out: 

“Better let me die! Without Joy I can live; without this 
I cannot. Let me rather die, not lose it!” 

And the wise old woman answered, “O fools and blind! 
What you once had is that which you have now! When Love 
and Life first meet, a radiant thing is born, without a shade. 
When the roads begin to roughen, when the shades begin to 
darken, when the days are hard, and the nights cold and 
long—then it begins to change. Love and Life wi// not see 
it, wi/7 not know it—till one day they start up suddenly, cry- 
ing, ‘O God! O God! we have lost it! Where is it?’ They 
do not understand that they could not carry the laughing 
thing unchanged into the desert, and the frost, and the snow. 
They do not know that what walks beside them still is the 
Joy grown older. The grave, sweet, tender thing—warm in 
the coldest snows, brave in the dreariest deserts—its name 
is Sympathy; it is the Perfect Love,” 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 





In Bohemia....John Boyle O’Reilly....Poems 
I’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land; 
For only there are the values true, 
And the laurels gathered in all men’s view. 
The prizes of traffic and state are won 
By shrewdness or force or by deeds undone; 
But fame is sweeter without the feud, 
And the wise of Bohemia are never shrewd. 
Here pilgrims stream with a faith sublime 
From every class, and clime, and time, 
Aspiring only to be enrolled 
With the names that are writ in the book of gold; 
And each one bears in mind or hand 
A palm of the dear Bohemia land. 
The scholar first, with his book—a youth 
Aflame with the glory of harvested truth; 
A girl with a picture, a man with a play, 
A boy with a wolf he has modelled in clay, 
A smith with a marvellous hilt and sword, 
A player, a king, a ploughman, a lord— 
And the player is king when the door is past, 
The ploughman is crowned, and the lord is last! 


I’d rather fail in Bohemia than win in another land; 
There are no titles inherited there, 

No hoard or hope for the brainless heir, 

No gilded dullard, native born, 

To stare at his fellow with leaden scorn: 
Bohemia has none but adapted sons; 

Its limits, where Fancy’s bright stream runs; 

Its honors, not garnered for thrift or trade, 

But for beauty and truth men’s souls have made. 
To the empty heart in a jewelled breast 

There is value maybe in a purchased crest; 

But the thirsty of soul soon learn to know 

The moistureless froth of the social show; 

The vulgar sham of the pompous feast 

Where the heaviest purse is the highest priest ; 
The organized charity, scrimped and iced, 
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In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ; 

The smile restrained, the respectable cant, 

When a friend in need is a friend in want; 

Where the only aim is to keep afloat 

And a brother may drown with a cry in his throat. 
Oh, I long for the glow of a kindly heart, 

And the grasp of a friendly hand, 

And I’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land. 


Johnny the Miller....An Old English Ballad....Unidentified 
Young Johnny the Miller, he courted of late 
A farmer’s fair daughter called beautiful Kate, 
Whose wealth and fine fortune was full fifty pounds, 
Silk ribbons and laces and furbelow gowns, 
Silk ribbons and laces and diamonds and rings, 
With sumptuous apparel and fifty fine things. 


Her marvellous beauty and money likewise 

So kindled his fancy and dazzled his eyes 

That he was determined to tell her his mind, 
Expecting she would prove both loving and kind. 
For no other woman should e’er be his wife, 

As she was the jewel, the joy of his life. 


The day was appointed, the money was told, 

It was a fine present in silver and gold, 

When Johnny he went to her father and said, 
“T will not now marry this beautiful maid— 

Although she is beautiful, charming, and fair— 

Without the addition of Tib, the gray mare.” 


The father then answered young Johnny with speed, 
“T thought you had courted my daughter indeed, 

And not the gray mare; but if it must be thus, 

The money once more I’1I put into my purse, 

For since she’s my daughter I vow and declare, 

I’ll keep both my daughter and Tib, the gray mare. 


ww 


The money then vanished out of his sight, 
Together with Kitty, his joy and delight, 

And he like a woodcock was turned out of door, 
Forbidding of him to come there any more. 
Then Johnny began his long locks for to tear, 
And wishing he’d never stood out for the mare. 
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About a year after, a little above, 
He chanced to meet with young Kitty, his love. 
Said he, “ My dear creature, do not you know me?” 
“Tf I’m not mistaken, I’ve seen you,” said she, 
“Or one of your likeness, with long yellow hair, 
Who once came a courting my father’s gray mare.” 


“Tt was not the gray mare a-courting I came, 
But you, my dear creature, sweet Kitty by name, 
Not thinking your father would make a dispute 
Of giving with Kitty the gray mare to boot, 
The rather than lose such a dutiful son. 
But, oh! I am sorry for what I have done.’ 


, 


“Your sorrow,” says Kitty, “I value it not— 
There’s young men enough in the world to be got; 
And sure a woman must be at her last prayer 
To marry a man who has courted a mare. 

And as for the prize, I account it not great; 
So fare you well, Johnny—go mourn for your fate.” 
The Greek and the Turkman....Attributed to George Croly 

The Turkman lay beside the river; 

The wind played loose through bow and quiver; 

The charger on the banks fed free; 

The shield hung glittering from the tree; 

The trumpet, shawm, and atabal 

Were hid from dew by cloak and pall; 

For long and weary was the way 

The hordes had marched that burning day. 


Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler glowed the moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hill; 

In silver sprang the mountain rill; 
The weeping shrub in silver bent; 

A pile of silver stood the tent: 

All soundless, sweet tranquillity, 

All beauty, hill, and tent, and tree. 





There came a sound—’twas like the gush 
When night winds shake the rose’s bush; 
There came a sound—’twas like the flow 
Of rivers swell’d with melting snow; 
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There came a sound—’ twas like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley’s bed; 

There came a sound—’twas like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 


“Death to the Turk!” uprose the yell; 
On rolled the charge—a thunder peal: 
The Tartan arrows fell like rain, 
They clanked on helm, on mail, on chain; 
In blood, in hate, in death, were twined 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind; 
And still on flank, on front, and rear, 
Rag’d, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear! 


Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 

Labor’d the moon, through deep’ning gloom; 
Down plunged her orb—’twas pitchy night :— 
Now, Turkman, turn thy reins for flight! 

On rush’d their thousands through the dark; 
But in their camp a ruddy spark, 

Like an uncertain meteor reel’d: 

Thy hand, brave king, that firebrand wheel’d! 


Wild burst the burning element 

O’er man and courser, flag and tent; 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like tigers, bloody, foot and fang, 

With dagger’s stab, and falchion’s sweep, 
Delving the stunn’d and staggering heap, 
Till lay the slave by chief and Khan, 

And all was gore that once was man. 


There’s wailing on the Euxine shore— 
Her chivalry shall ride no more. 
There’s wailing on thy hills, Altai, 
For chiefs—the Grecian vultures’ prey. 
But, Bosphorus, thy silver wave 

Hears shouts for the returning brave— 
The bravest of her kingly line, 

For there comes glorious Constantine. 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





A Street Scene in Japan..:.Sir Edwin Arnold....Scribner’s 

We will not take kuruma, a little cab, to-day, but will walk, 
instead, down the Xudot-ché to Shimbashi, where the rice-boats 
and manure-flats lie at the bridge, and to the long and fash- 
ionable Ginza. “ Sore Kara O mi ashi de tkimas !”” “You pro- 
ceed, then, by the honorable legs!” says the urumaya, smil- 
ing, and bows as courteously as if you had engaged him. 
How picturesque and special to Japan is the vista of this 
Tokio street, with the low, open houses on each side, all of 
the same sober, weather-tanned hue, of the same build, the 
same materials, the same frankly-opened interior, the same 
little front shop, except where a fire-proof “ go-down,” more 
solidly constructed, breaks the uniformity with its heavy, ugly 
walls and windows of black lacquer. In a great conflagra- 
tion these will be the only buildings left standing; and after 
any extensive Kwaji you see them surviving, isolated and 
scorched, like rocks upon a burnt moorland. ‘The sombre 
color of the houses, and their black and white heavy roofs 
and ridges, would give a too subdued and almost sombre look 
to a Japanese street, if it were not for the gay contents of 
the shops, and the bright, good-tempered busy throngs in the 
roadway. The fruit stores, the doll-shops, the fan-shops, the 
flower-shops, the cake-shops, the small emporiums where they 
sell bed-quilts, and Kimono, and hanging pictures (Kaki-mono), 
and shrines for Buddha, and tinselled hairpins, and gold and 
silver twist for the hair, and umbrellas, amply fill the scene 
with color. ‘Then the people are so perpetually interesting! 
Stand by the apothecary’s establishment, which has for its 
sign a pair of large gilded eyes and a catalogue of charms 
agamst all devils, while this funeral procession passes; a 
square, white box, borne shoulder high, by four bearers, within 
which, with head resting upon his knees, and the gold ball 
above him to denote “space”—whither he has gone—the 
dead takes his last ride in Tokio. You need not be too mel- 
ancholy about it; nobody greatly dreads or dislikes dying in 
Japan, where religion has been defined as “a little fear and 
a great deal of fun.” The clog-maker, the girl grinding ice 
in the Kori-mizu shop, the hawker with fried eels, the little 
naked boys and girls at play; the priest, the policemen in 
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white, and the pretty, tripping musumé, look at the cortége 
a little, but with their laughter and chat only half suspended, 
as their fellow-citizen wends to take his turn at gazing into 
the Johari-no-Kagami—that mirror in the other world where, 
at a glance, you see all the good things and all the bad things 
which you ever did inthis. The street, which had stood aside 
a little for the procession, fills anew with misoku—i.e. ,“ coolies” 
or “leg-men,”’ toiling at wheeling timber, assisted heartily by 
old ladies in light-blue trousers; students in flat caps and 
scarlet socks; wandering efas, the Japanese pariahs; peram- 
bulating shopkeepers, such as the moji-yaki, or “letter- 
burner,’”’ who bakes sweet paste into characters, animals, or 
baskets; his fellow, the ame-ya, or jelly-man, who from barley- 
gluten will blow you, by a reed, rats, rabbits, or monkeys; 
and the two priests, with long, embroidered lapels, one telling 
such a good story that the other, exploding with laughter, 
is heard to say, Domo! Kimo tsubushita. “ Really! you have 
burst my liver!” If it be the season of kites, everybody will 
be flying them, in mid traffic, even the shopkeeper has dis- 
patched one aloft, worked by a string fastened to his hibachi, 
and the barber’s family launches one from the upper window 
of the house, marked by the conventional pole of red, blue, 
and white. Thechiffonier of Japan—the Kami-Kudsuhiroi— 
is picking up rags and paper scraps with a forked bamboo; 
the sparrow-catcher goes stealthily along carrying a tall bam- 
boo rod armed with bird-lime fatal to many a chirping bird; 
the gravely-dressed doctor passes with a boy to carry his 
pestle-and-mortar box and “the thousand-year life-pills;” 
the fortune-teller spreads on a cloth his fifty little sticks and 
six black and red blocks of wood, which can tell you more 
than man should know; the bean-cake-seller tinkles his bells 
and beats his gong to announce his sticky wares; the amma, 
the blind shampooer, feels his way slowly through the crowd, 
piping three lugubrious notes on his reed-flute, and ready to 
pound and knead anybody’s muscles into vigor for three- 
pence; while in a quiet corner, under the temple wall, the 
street-artist, surrounded by admirers, constructs pictures and 
writes Chinese mottoes on the earth with handfuls of tinted 
sand. Into the temple court—for it is Matsuri, and a great 
day—are pouring lines of people to say a brisk prayer at the 
shrine, and to buy some toys for the children at the innumer- 
able stalls round the court. Religion and pleasure go hand 
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in hand in Japan. Observe the old lady, with shaven eye- 
brows and blackened teeth, belonging to by-gone Japan; her 
two daughters, who are of the newer style, and proudly carry 
European umbrellas, and even black silk gloves. They wash 
their hands from the temple well by means of a small wooden 
ladle; approach the altar, pull the thick cord which makes 
the gong sound, and, the attention of heaven having been 
engaged, they pray their silent prayers with bowed heads and 
clasped palms; throw a sen into the offering-box, and clap- 
ping their hands to let Divinity know their affajr is finished, 
they turn aside, merrily chatting, to sip tea at the “Snow- 
white Stork ” and purchase playthings for the Kodomo, 


The Sahara of the North....Dr. Nansen’s Ice Journey....N. Y. Tribune 

Dr. Nansen is destined to make his name familiar to Ameri- 
cans by following in the wake of the ice-bound Jeannette, 
and justifying DeLong’s ambition ta reach the north pole 
by the northwest drift of the arctic floes. His second ex- 
pedition, for which preparations are now making, will mark 
the resumption of the phantom quest northward which has 
allured one generation of bold navigators after another into 
the glittering realms of the fabled Ice King. His recent vol- 
umes on The First Crossing of Greenland, containing the 
record of his first campaign of adventure in Greenland, dis- 
close the pluck, determination, intrepidity, and resources of 
the man who hopes to succeed where DeLong failed. It isa 
graphic and animated recital of the first crossing of Green- 
land, translated admirably into English from the Norwegian. 
This journey was first suggested in 1882, when Dr. Nansen 
was on board a Norwegian sealer which had been caught in 
the ice off the east of Greenland. He returned from that 
voyage impressed with the idea that it was practicable for ex- 
plorers to reach over the floes a coast that was considered im- 
penetrable. Nordenskiold’s explorations in the interior, con- 
ducted about that time, demonstrated the facility with which 
long distances over snow-fields could be covered by men shod 
with the “ski,” or Norwegian snow-shoe. Dr. Nansen at 
once perceived that the “ski” would énable a small party of 
explorers landing on the floes of the east coast to go across 
the snow-fields and reach the Danish settlements. The plan 
was proposed in scientific journals, and finally carried out with 
financial aid from Augustin Gamel, the patron of the ex- 
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pedition. Dr. Nansen had five companions in his march 
across the floes—three Norwegians and two Lapps—all hav- 
ing been accustomed from youth to the use of the snow-shoe. 
The leader himself had been from childhood an expert “ ski- 
lober,”” and he based his prospects of success in crossing 
Greenland almost entirely upon the superiority of this means 
of locomotion when large tracts of snow had to be traversed. 
These snow-shoes are strips of wood, eight feet long and an 
inch thick under the foot, bevelling off to a quarter of an inch 
at each end. In front-these sticks are curved upward, and 
pointed, and sometimes at the back end also. The attach- 
ment consists of a. loop made of leather for the toe and a 
band passing round behind the heel. Shoe and foot are made 
as rigid as possible for steering purposes, while the heel is 
allowed to rise freely at all times. On flat ground the “ski” 
are driven forward by a peculiar stride, there being no resem- 
blance to the motion employed in skating. With the snow in 
good condition eight or nine miles can be made within the 
hour, while an average of seven miles an hour can be main- 
tained for long periods. On the slope of almost any gradient 
these snow-sticks can be employed most effectively, an ascent 
being made either by feather-stitching or tacking, and the 
safety of the descent being dependent upon the facility of 
keeping the balance. The equipment of this arctic expedi- 
tion was simple but scientific. The explorer originally in- 
tended to take either dogs or reindeer to drag the baggage on 
the land march, but he found it to be impracticable to get the 
animals, and was compelled to depend upon men alone. Care 
was taken to have everything which was to be carried as light 
as possible and to reduce food, implements, and clothing to a 
minimum of weight. The sledges were similar to that used | 
by the rescue party in the Greely expedition, being made of 
picked ash and provided with broad runners turned up at each 
end and with a bow at the back which could be used for push- 
ing and steering. There were five sledges, one for each man, 
the first one on the march being usually drawn by two men. 
In order to convert the sledges into sailing craft it was only 
necessary to lash them side by side and to raise bamboo staffs 
for masts, with the floor of the tent and two tarpaulins for 
sails. The “ski,” or snow-sticks, were supplemented by Indian 
snow-shoes and Norwegian “trugers.” Only one boat was 
taken—about nineteen feet long, with runners of pine added 
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to the keel to support it while it was being hauled over the 
ice. There were two sleeping-bags of reindeer and doe skin, 
each holding three men. The clothing to be worn was 
selected with painstaking care. The tent weighed eighteen 
pounds. The alcohol “cooker” was patterned after one used 
by Greely. The provisions consisted largely of dried articles 
of food. A daily ration for a man weighed about two pounds 
and a quarter, comprising dried meat, fatty food, bread or 
biscuit, pea soup, peptonized meat, chocolate, and sugar. To 
these supplies were added two double-barrelled guns with 
ammunition, scientific instruments, a camera, and a small 
stock of tools. Four of the sledges when fully loaded aver- 
aged 200 pounds, while the fifth was nearly double as much. 
The east coast of Greenland was reached by means of a Nor- 
wegian sealer, on which the party of six embarked in Iceland 
on June 4th, 1888. The condition of the ice did not admit of 
an attempt to approach Greenland until July 17th. Then the 
sealer was left behind and the six explorers set out for the 
shore, with their baggage, in two boats—one their own and 
the other borrowed from the ship. The first attempt to reach 
land by open lanes through the floes was not successful, and 
for many days the explorers, with their sledges, boats, and 
tent, were compelled to drift with the ice, passing from the 
66th to the 62d parallel. On July 29th the floe carried them 
to the inner edge of the ice-belt and enabled them to reach 
the shore by a long stretch of smooth water. Thence they 
headed northward for the 64th parallel, where they were to 
begin their land journey at a point directly opposite the Dan- 
ish settlement of Godthaab. On their way up the coast they 
came suddenly upon two East Greenlanders—little men dressed 
in sealskin, with no covering for the head except a few strings 
of beads. A day or two afterward they received an Eskimo 
welcome at a large encampment of these strange people. A 
most interesting account of the habits and traits of these 
pagan Eskimos is given -by the author in a chapter which is 
an important contribution to the science of sociology. Vari- 
ous settlements were passed on the journey northward to the 
last station on the east coast. Then preparations were delib- 
erately made for the land expedition. The start for the west 
coast was made on August 15th, after the boats had been hauled 
on shore and abandoned. The destination was reached early 
in October. The crossing of the inland ice, which is described 
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in detail, forms the main narrative of the book, but is neces- 
sarily a monotonous recital. In the crossing of that icy desert 
there could be few incidents. One day was like another—the 
same unbroken level of snow, shut in by the gray horizon line 
opening morning and evening before the jaded eyes of the 
traveller. The perilous stages of the journey were the ascent 
and descent of the ice-cap from each coast, but with a perfect 
equipment and with the remarkable adaptability of the “ski” 
for ice travel, the work of the expedition was accomplished 
with facility and dispatch. The narrative of the expedition 
presents Dr. Nansen as the best modern type of the arctic 
explorer. He has courage, judgment, and common-sense, and 
while he is an enthusiast in advocating certain theories, he 
has a practical genius for mastering all the details of equip- 
ment and subsistence in high latitudes. He believed that 
Greenland could be crossed from east to west, and speedily 
he convinced the world that the feat was not only possible, 
but comparatively easy. He also believes that the north 
pole can be reached if a boat strong enough to resist the nip 
of the floes can be built. In the course of a few years it will 
be known whether an explorer, following the track of DeLong 


through Behring Sea, will emerge among the floes of East 
Greenland, with which the daring Norwegians battled many 
days before they could set out on their march to Godthaab. 


On the Peruvian Coast....Fannie B. Ward....Philadelphia Record 

Possibly the worst harbor on the whole coast of South 
America is Mollendo, the one port of Southern Peru, where 
wild waves are always dashing against a rocky promontory, 
and open roadstead gives no sort of protection from wind or 
weather. An old sea-captain aptly described it when he said: 
“The harbor of Mollendo is entered as soon as the ship turns 
Cape Horn.” Losses of cargo are not uncommon here, and 
sometimes of human life. Often vessels cannot land passen- 
gers at all, but are compelled to carry them on to the next 
port above or below, leaving them to make their way back to 
Mollendo at a more convenient season. Not infrequently 
what is called the “tub” is brought into requisition, by which 
to hoist people from the steamer’s deck into the small boat 
waiting below when the billows are too boisterous to risk 
going down over the side by the ladder as usual, or in which 
to haul them up over the cliff when arrived near Mollendo if 
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the surf will not permit approach to the stairs that lead to the 
top of the rocky promontory. The “tub” is really a barrel 
with a tiny seat inside of it and a section of one side cut out 
about half-way down. This rude contrivance is suspended 
securely from a crane which hoists it high in air, spins it round 
and round, and finally dumps it down_on the spot desired or 
as near thereto as it happens to hit. Generally two persons 
get in at once, a woman or child occupying the seat and a 
man standing in front with his back to the opening, he cling- 
ing for dear life to the ropes and she clinging to him. At 
first sight it looks fearful to see people swung out in that 
manner over a raging sea, knowing that the smallest accident 
would mean inevitable death, and the strongest man trembles 
in his boots as his turn approaches. But it is really safer and 
infinitely to be preferred, as I have learned from various moist 
experiences, to braving a drenching in the stormy surf, or the 
danger of making a misstep at the slippery stairs or ladder. 
There is not much to be seen in Mollendo. The principal 
objects of interest are the great tanks that supply the place 
with fresh water, fed from the eighty-five-mile-long iron pipe 
that starts from the neighborhood of Arequipa, 7,000 feet 
above sea-level. These tanks are large enough to Contain 
sufficient water to last for several days should any accident 
occur to the aqueduct, and the latter is capable of discharg- 
ing no less than 430,000 gallons in every twenty-four hours. 
There are two hotels, between which it is difficult to decide 
their rival demerits. Yet this is the fashionable watering- 
place of Southern Peru, crowded during a certain season of 
the year with the créme de la créme in search of health and 
pleasure. One morning I climbed a steep hill, ankle-deep 
in dust, every grain holding its active flea, to inspect Mol- 
lendo’sbig church. Another example of how “ distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” The planks that compose its 
wooden sides are not overlapping, as clapboards are put on 
at the North, and the whole is roofed with corrugated tin; 
no lath,no plaster—merely an empty shell, but very extensive, 
painted white outside and with two pretentious towers, also 
made of wood, which add greatly to its imposing appearance. 
From Mollendo to Valparaiso the coast for more than 1,000 
miles is a panorama of desolation, a succession of bleak and 
barren cliffs, unrelieved by a patch of green. On one hand 
the mighty Pacific sweeps its great swells almost around the 
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world as regular and constant as the throbbing of the human 
pulse, while on the other rises the impenetrable Andes in a 
wall whose average height is 15,000 feet, some of the snow- 
topped peaks towering 22,000 feet above the sea. Between 
the ocean and the mountains is a strip of drifting sand, vary- 
ing in width from twenty to fifty miles, which no river irri- 
gates and where rain never falls. All the water used by the 
people is taken from the ocean; that for mechanical pur- 
poses being used in its natural state, to the great detriment 
of the machinery, and that for food being condensed into 
steam and thus purged of its salt. There is not a well 
or spring in all that distance, and drinking-water is an arti- 
cle of merchandise, like milk or meat, costing consumers 
about seven cents per gallon. Northward from Mollendo, 
away up to Pisco, one is constantly within sight of the 
coast, and sometimes hugging it closely. The country still 
preserves its desert aspect, with the single interruption of a 
small but productive valley called Canete; while the moun- 
tains of the western cordillera fill the eastern horizon, and 
occasionally the snowy peaks of the great central chain are 
visible. At Pisco a stream of the same name comes rushing 
down to the sea, through a valley literally purple with grapes. 
Off this valley lie the high and rocky islands of Chincha, fa- 
mous for their guano deposits, which for many years were a 
source of great wealth to Peru. Beyond Pisco the bare and 
silent heights again trend down to the ocean—heights that 
can hardly be called mountains, as they are only the broken 
ridges of a lofty desert plateau, undermined by the sea and 
corroded by ceaseless winds. One or two small rivers suc- 
ceed in piercing this elevated desert, but their beds are mere 
canyons, with no land on either side and no intervals of soil 
fit for cultivation. The few towns and villages stand back at 
the foot of the cordilleras, from sixty to one hundred miles 
inland, where streams fed by the Andean snows, emerge from 
the mountains, to be speedily drunk up by the thirsty sands. 


Cruising in the South Seas....Robert Louis Stevenson....Syndicate 
The first experience can never be repeated. “The first love, 
the first sunrise, the first South Sea island are memories apart 
and touched a virginity of sense. On the 28th of July, 1888, 
the moon was an hour down by four in the morning. In the 
east a radiating centre of brightness told of the day; and be- 
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neath, on the sky line, the morning bank was already building, 
black as ink. We have all read of the swiftness of the day’s 
coming and departure in low latitudes; it is a point on which 
the scientific and the sentimental tourists are at one, and has 
inspired some tasteful poetry. The period certainly varies 
with the season; but here is one case exactly noted. Although 
the dawn was thus preparing by four, the sun was not up till 
six; and it was 5:30 before we could distinguish our expected 
islands from the clouds on the horizon. Eight degrees south, 
and the day two hours a-coming. The interval was passed 
on deck in the silence of expectation, the customary thrill of 
landfall heightened by the strangeness of the shores that we 
were then approaching. Slowly they took shape in the at- 
tenuating darkness. Ua-huna, piling up to a truncated sum- 
mit, appeared the first upon the starboard bow; almost abeam 
arose our destination, Nuka-hiva, whelmed in cloud; and be- 
twixt and to the southward the first rays of the sun displayed 
the needles of Ua-pu. These pricked about the line of the 
horizon; like the pinnacles of some ornate and monstrous 
church, they stood there in the sparkling brightness of the 
morning, the fit sign-board of a world of wonders. Not one 
soul aboard the Casco had set foot upon the islands, or knew, 
except by accident, one word of any of the island tongues; 
and it was with something, perhaps, of the same anxious 
pleasure as thrilled the bosom of discoverers that we drew 
near these problematic shores. Winged by her own impetus 
and the dying breeze, the Casco skimmed under cliffs, opened 
out a cove, showed us a beach and some green trees, and 
flitted by again, bowing to the swell. The trees, from our 
distance, might have been hazel; the beach might have been 
in Europe; the mountain forms behind modelled in little from 
the Alps, and the forest which clustered on their ramparts a 
growth no more considerable than our Scottish heath. Again 
the cliff yawned, but now with a deeper entry; and the Casco, 
hauling her wind, began to slide into the bay of Anaho. The 
cocoa palm, that giraffe of vegetables, so graceful, so un- 
gainly, to the European eye so foreign, was to be seen crowd- 
ing on the beach and climbing and fringing the steep sides 
of mountains; and presently a house or two appeared, stand- 
ing high on the ankles of the hills, and one of these sur- 
rounded with what seemed a garden. These conspicuous 
habitations, that patch of culture, had we but known it, were 
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a mark of the passage of whites; and we might have ap- 
proached a hundred islands and not found their parallel. It 
was longer ere we spied the native village, standing (in the 
universal fashion) close upon a curve of beach, close under a 
grove of palms, the sea in front growling and whitening on a 
concave arc of reef. For the cocoa tree and the island man 
are both lovers and neighbors of the surf. “ The coral waxes, 
the palm grows, but one, man, departs,” says the sad Tahitian 
proverb; but they are all three, so long as they endure, co- 
haunters of the beach. The mark of anchorage was a blow- 
hole in the rocks, near the southeasterly corner of the bar. 
Punctually to our use, the blow-hole spouted; the schooner 
turned upon her heel; the anchor plunged. It was a small 
sound, a great event; my soul went down with these moor- 
ings, whence no windlass may extract nor any diver fish it up; 
and I and some part of my ship’s company were from that 
hour the bondslaves of the isles of Vivien. Before yet the 
anchor plunged a canoe was already paddling from the ham- 
let. It contained two men—one white, one brown and tat- 
tooed across the face with bands of blue, both in immaculate 
white European clothes—the resident trader, Mr. Regler, and 
the native chief, Taipi-Kikino. ‘‘ Captain, is it permitted to 
come on board?” were the first words we heard among the 
islands. Canoe followed canoe till the ship swarmed with 
stalwart six-foot men in every stage of undress; some ina 
shirt, some in a loin cloth, one in a handkerchief imperfectly 
adjusted; some, and these the more considerable, tattooed 
from head to foot in awful patterns; some barbarous and 
knived—all talking, we could not understand one word; all 
trying to trade with us, who had no thought of trading, or 
offering us island curios at prices palpably absurd. There 
was no word of welcome; no show of civility; no hand ex- 
tended save that of the chief and Mr. Regler. As we still 
continued to refuse the proffered articles, complaint ran high 
and rude; and one, the jester of the party, railed upon our 
meanness, amid jeering laughter. Among other angry pleas- 
antries—“ Here is a mighty fine ship,” said he, “to have no 
money on board!” I own I was inspired with sensible repug- 
nance, even with alarm. The ship was manifestly in their 
power; we had women on board; I knew nothing of my guests 
beyond the fact that they were cannibals; the Directory was full 
of timid cautions; and as for the trader whose presence might 
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else have reassured me, were not whites in the Pacific the usual 
instigators of native outrage? Later in the day, as I sat writ- 
ing up my journal, the cabin was filled from end to end with 
Marquesans—three brown-skinned generations, squatted cross- 
legged upon the floor, and regarding me in silence with em- 
barrassing eyes. The eyes of all Polynesians are large, lu- 
minous, and melting; they are like the eyes of animals and 
some Italians. ‘The Romans knew that look and had a word 
for it—oculi putres, they said—eyes rancid with expression. 
A kind of despair came over me, to sit there helpless under 
all these staring orbs, and be thus blocked in a corner of my 
cabin by this speechless crowd; and a kind of rage to think 
them beyond reach of articulate communication, like furred 
animals, or folks born deaf, or dwellers of some alien planet. 
* * * # * * 

The hamlet of Anaho stands on a margin of flat land be- 
tween the west of the beach and the spring of the impending 
mountains. A grove of palms, perpetually ruffling its green 
fans, carpets it (as for a triumph) with fallen branches, and 
shades it like anarbor. A road runs from end to end of the 
covert among beds of flowers, the milliner’s shop of the com- 
munity; and here and there, in the grateful twilight, in an air 
filled with a diversity of scents, and still within hearing of the 
surf upon the reef, the native houses stand in scattered neigh- 
borhood. The same word, as we have seen, represents in 
many tongues of Polynesia, with scarce a share of difference, 
the abode of man. But although the word be the same, the 
structure itself continually varies; and the Marquesan, among 
the most backward and barbarous of islanders, was yet the 
most commodiously lodged. The grass huts of Hawaii, the 
bird-cage houses of Tahiti, or the open shed, with the crazy 
Venetian blinds, of the polite Samoan—none of these can 
be compared with the Marquesan pae-pae-hae, or dwelling 
platform. The pae-pae is an oblong terrace, built without 
cement, of black volcanic stone, from twenty to fifty feet 
in length, raised from four to eight feet from the earth, and 
accessible by a broad stair. Along the back of this, and 
coming to about half its width, runs the open front of the 
house, like a covered gallery; the interior sometimes neat 
and almost elegant in its bareness, the sleeping space divided 
off by an end-long coaming, some bright raiment perhaps 
hanging from a nail, and a lamp and one of White’s sewing- 
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machines the only marks of civilization. On the outside, at 
one end of the terrace, burns the cooking fire under a shed; 
at the other there is perhaps a pen for pigs; the remainder is 
the evening lounge and alfresco banquet hall of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘To some houses water is brought down the mountain 
in bamboo pipes, perforated for the sake of sweetness. With 
the highland comparison in my mind, I was struck to remem- 
ber the sluttish mounds of turf and stone on which I have sat 
and been entertained in the Hebrides and North Islands. To 
one such dwelling platform a considerable troop of relatives 
and dependents resort. In the hour of the dusk, when the 
fire blazes and the scent of the cooked bread-fruit fills the air, 
and perhaps the lamp glints already between the pillars of 
the house, you shall behold them silently assembled to this 
meal, men, women, and children; and the dogs and pigs frisk 
together up the terrace stairway, switching rival tajls. The 
strangers from the ship were soon equally welcome; welcome 
to dip their fingers in the wooden dish, to drink cocoanuts, 
to share the circulating pipe, and to hear the high debate 
about the misdeeds of the French, the Panama Canal, or the 
geographical position of San Francisco and New Yo’ko (New 
York). In a highland hamlet, quite out of reach of any 
tourist, I have met the same plain and dignified hospitality. 
I have mentioned the distasteful behavior of our earliest vis- 
itors, but the great majority of Polynesians are excellently 
mannered; however, the Marquesan stands apart, annoying 
and attractive, wild, shy, and refined. If you make him a 
present he affects to forget it, and it must be offered him 
again at his going; a pretty formality I have found nowhere 
else. A hint will get rid of any one or any number, they are 
so fiercely proud and modest; while many of the more lovable 
but blunter islanders crowd upon a stranger, and can be no 
more driven off than flies. A slight or an insult the Mar- 
quesan seems never to forget. I was one day talking by the 
wayside with my friend Hoka, when I perceived his eyes sud- 
denly to flash and his stature to swell. A white horseman 
was coming down the mountain, and as he passed and while 
he paused to exchange salutations with myself, Hoka was still 
staring and ruffling like a game-cock. It was a Corsican who 
had years before called him cochon sauvage—cocon chauvage, 
as Hoka mispronounced it. With people as nice and so 
touchy, it was scarce to be supposed that our company of 
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greenhorns should not blunder into offences. Hoka, on one 
of his visits, fell suddenly in a brooding silence, and presently 
after left the ship with cold formality. When he took me 
back into favor he adroitly and pointedly explained the nature 
of my offence: I had asked him to sell cocoanuts; and in 
Hoka’s view articles of food were things that a gentleman 
should give, not sell; or at least not sell to any friend. 


In Marble Canyon....Down the Colorado River.... Denver Republican 

To give an idea of the number of the rapids from the head | 
of the Colorado River to this point, near the mouth of the 
Little Colorado River, a distance of about 290 miles, I will 
say that there are just 200 rapids, not counting small draws 
or riffles, and from Lee’s ferry, a distance of eighty miles, 
there are just 100 rapids. We have run the greater part of 
this 100 and portaged but few, and over many our boats have 
danced and jumped at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and 
over some at the rate of twenty miles per hour fora half a 
mile at a time. Marble Canyon, from Point Retreat for forty 
miles down to the mouth of the Little Colorado River, is 
far the most beautiful and interesting canyon we ever passed 
through. At Point Retreat the marble walls stand up per- 
pendicularly 300 feet from the water’s edge, while the sand- 
stone above benches back in slopes and cliffs to 2,500 feet 
high. Just beyond this the canyon is narrowest, being but a 
little over 300 feet wide from wall to wall, while the river in 
places at this stage of water is not over sixty feet wide. The 
marble rapidly rises till it stands in perpendicular cliffs 700 to 
800 feet high, colored with all the tints of the rainbow, but 
mostly red. In many places toward the top it is honeycombed 
with caves, caverns, arches, and grottoes, with here and there 
a natural bridge left from one crag to another, making a most 
grotesque and wonderful picture as our little boats glide along 
that quiet portion of the river so many hundred feet below. 
At the foot of these cliffs in many places are fountains of pure 
sparkling water, gushing out from the rock—in one place, Vas- 
sey Paradise, several hundred feet up the wall, and dropping 
down among shrubbery, ferns, and flowers. Below this, for 
some distance, are many of these fountains with large patches 
of the maidenhair ferns clinging to the wall, fifteen to twenty 
feet above the water, green and fresh, and with the sparkling 
water running down over them they make a charming picture, 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





Uncle William's Picture....James Whitcomb Riley....The Century 
Uncle William, last July, 
Had his picture took. 
“ Have it done, of course,” says I, 
“Jes the way you look!” 
(All dressed up, he was, fer the 
Barbecue and jubilee 
The Old Settlers helt.) So he— 
Last he had it took. 


Lide she’d coaxed and begged and plead, 
’ Sence her mother went; 
But he’d cough and shake his head 
At all argyment; 
Mebby clear his throat and say, 
““What’s my likeness ’mount to, hey, 
Now, with mother gone away 
From us, like she went?” 


But we’d projick’d round, tell we 
Got it figgered down 
How we'd git him, Lide and me, 
Drivin’ into town; 
Bragged how well he looked, and fleshed 
Up around the face, and freshed 
With the morning air; and breshed 
His coat-collar down. 


All so providential! Why, 
Now he’s dead and gone, 

Picture ’pears so lifelike I 
Want to start him on 

Them old tales he ust to tell, 

And old talks, so sociable, 

And old songs he sung so well 
’Fore his voice was gone! 


Face is sad to Zide, and they’s 
Sorrow in the eyes— 

Kisses it sometimes, and lays 
It away and cries: 
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I smooth down her hair, and ’low 

He is happy, anyhow, 

Bein’ there with mother now— 
Smile and wipe my eyes. 


Hick’ry Bill....Ernest McGaffey....From Judge 
Big man worked upon the farm, 
Hands they called him Hick’ry Bill; 
Played the joos-harp fit to kill, 
Tell ye what, ’twuz like a charm! 
Mouth wide open, shinin’ teeth, 
Fingers goin’ underneath ; 
“*Money-musk ” an’ “ Soldier’s joy,” 
“Uncle Ned” er “Ship ahoy!”’ 
Talk about your p’ints an’ skill! 
Nuthin’ ekalled Hick’ry Bill. 





Long an’ lank he wuz o’ limb, 
Twinklin’ eyes an’ touzled hair— 
Give him some ole rockin’-chair 


An’ a joos-harp suited him; 

Reg’ lar genius with the thing, 

Made the limber bizness sing, 
Foot a-workin’ like a cog, 
Easy’s rollin’ off a log; 
He could make her fairly trill, 
This here awkward Hick’ry Bill. 


When the sun wuz gone to roost, 
"Round the porch we used to set 
After chores, an’ supper et; 

Then, the insterment perjuced, 

Hick’ry thar the silence stirred 

Like some wilful mockin’-bird, 

Till that orn’ry piece o’ steel? 
Kinder sorter made you feel 
Dancin’ somewhar to its will 
*Long o’ that ar Hick’ry Bill. 


Nuthin’ but a joos-harp too; 
Yit, to hear that feller play 
“Cross the hills an’ fur away” 
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You'd be started ’fore you knew; 
While the music ’peared to go— 
“Swing yer pardners!” “ Heel and toe!” 
An’ a sound like tromp o’ feet 
Seemed the echoes to repeat. 
Cain’t fergit him; never will. 
He wuz lightnin’—Hick’ry Bill. 


De Gloomerin’ will Pass....Bow Hackley....Chicago Mail 
De wedder’s mighty waum, 
En dar’s gwine t’ be a staum; 
Doan yo’ see de swaller flyin’ to de thatch? 
Black clouds are on de fly, 
Jes a-skimmin’ ’long de sky; 
Dar’s a-hustlin’ in de huckleberry patch. 


Dar’s Zeke and Hezekiah, 
Jane, Ann, en ole Maria, 
Mighty skeery when dey see de lightnin’ flash— 
How dey hustle to de cabin, 
Whar old Dinah am a-blabbin’ 
An’ de hoe-cake am a-bakin’ in de ash. 


But de clouds am gwine to pass 
En de sun shine out at las’, 
While de pickaninnies play aroun’ de do’, 
An’ froo de windah blinds 
Hid by mornin’-glory vines, 
Hit’s er gwine to flicker down ’pon de flo’. 


God moves in many a way, 
So de good ole Bible say; 
He counts de drops an’ all de grains ob sand. 
En when de darkness falls 
’Pon dese hyar cabin walls, 
It am jes de break ob day in oddah lands. 


Den hurry, chillun, hustle while yo’ may, 

Kase yo’ know dar’s gwine to come a rainy day. 
But de gloomerin’ will pass, 
An’ de sun shine out at las’, 

An’ de darkes’ day ob sorrer pass away. 
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SCIENCE, INVENTION, INDUSTRY 





Art Metal Work....Beauties of the Japanese Process....Inter-Ocean 

Comparatively few metals are used in their pure state; iron, 
copper, lead, platinum, and aluminum being exceptions to the 
general rule. Metals are more frequently used in the form 
of alloys for technical purposes, as almost every industrial 
application necessitates special qualities that may not appear 
in any individual metal, but which may be obtained by a 
mixture of two or more substances. Gold and silver in pri- 
mal purity are too soft and flexible for the vast majority of 
purposes in which they are employed, and are consequently 
hardened by the addition of a tenth part of copper, which 
will not materially impair their valuable qualities or change 
their color. The general tendency of the day is to think 
more of form in metal work than either color or texture. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa said: “How beautiful are the imitations 
of beautiful things, when they preserve visibly the impress of 
the prototype,” a sentiment that furnished the inspiration for 
an admirable lecture given before the London Society of Arts 
by Professor William C. Roberts-Austin. The Roman art- 
ists appreciated the tintings as well as the texture of metals. 
Pliny describes a bronze statue of a dying lady, the coloring 
of which was so delicately accentuated that the life appeared 
to be receding from the extremities of the limbs. Another 
metal statue mentioned by this writer was that of a lady whom 
the artist endowed with a blush suffusing the cheeks; a result 
obtained by inserting points of iron in the bronze, the atmo- 
spheric oxidization of the iron giving the ruddy tint to the 
features. Taste of to-day may be inclined to question whether 
an effort should be made to impart color—natural though it 
be—to large works, which should mainly depend on beauty 
of form. Mr. Ruskin writes: “No great sculptor from the 
beginning of art to the end of it ever carved, or ever will carve, 
deception-drapery. A man who will carve a limb or a face 
never finishes inferior parts, but either with a hasty or scorn- 
ful chisel, or with such grace and strict selection of their lines 
as you know at once to be imaginative, not imitative.” In 
Ghiberti’s famous gate of the Baptistry at Florence he does no 
more than suggest the actual texture of the fruit and flowers 
he employs with such skill, chiefly blending them for beauty 
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of form. The niello or incrustations of gold and silver that 
the Greek and Roman sculptors enriched the garments of 
their figures with, are not considered in the art metal work of 
to-day, but the exact imitation of material surfaces of wood or 
fabric in articles of vertu. The Japanese are the real au- 
thorities to whom we must turn for guidance in the treatment 
of alloys, both in texture and color. First, as regards texture, 
they seem to delight in copying in metal work the most deli- 
cate texture; even the bloom of the fruit is not beyond their 
skill. There is a wide range of alloys, but the principal of 
them are but few. There is an alloy of silver and copper, 
sometimes with equal proportions of base metal, and there 
are endless varieties of copper of different degrees of purity. 
There are several kinds of brass; and a series in which the 
precious metal replaces the tin and zinc of ordinary bronze. 
The first is shaku-do (this contains copper, silver, gold, lead, 
traces of iron and arsenic); in addition to about 95 per cent 
of copper, there is as much as 4 per cent of gold. Gowland, 
an eminent authority on Japanese metal work, says that shaku- 
do has never been used for very large works. It has been 
erroneously stated that a colossal statue cast at Nara in the 
seventh century is made of it; but it has only about 1 per 
cent of the precious metal. The next important Japanesque 
alloy is “Shibu-ichi;” this is nearly one-half silver and gold. 
“There are many varieties of it, but in both alloys the point 
of interest is that the precious metals are, as it were, sacri- 
ficed in order to produce definite results, gold and silver, 
when used pure, being employed very sparingly to heighten 
the general effect. In the case of shaku-do the gold gives 
the metal a rich beautiful purple coat, or patina when treated 
with certain pickling solutions, while shibu-ichi possesses a 
peculiar silver-gray tint of its own, which, under ordinary at- 
mospheric influences becomes very beautiful, and to which 
the Japanese artists are very partial. With regard to the use 
of pickling solutions, the first is composed of verdigris, sul- 
phate of copper, nitre, common salt, sulphur, water, vinegar. 
There are three of these with varying proportions. The first 
solution is most widely employed, and when boiled in the 
third, will turn a brownish red, while the shaku-do, which 
contains bulk gold, becomes purple. Metallic impurities 
make curious effects; copper containing traces of antimony 
gives a shade quite different from pure copper. The so-called 
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antimony, or shiro-me, of the Japanese art metal-workers, in 
some alloys, is a complex mixture containing copper, lead, 
arsenic, and antimony, so that a metal-worker has an almost 
infinite series at command with which to secure any particular 
shade. The Japanese take copper and dilute it, sometimes 
half copper and half or one-third silver, and obtain a series 
of gray alloys which, by exposure to atmospheric influences, 
or treatment of suitable pickles, give beautiful light and dark 
grays which are so popular in Japan as ‘ shibu-ichi.’ Work- 
ing in no small measure by the rule of thumb, the Japanese 
find that certain varieties of copper are best suited for definite 
processes, and by using very pure copper and varying mode 
of pickling obtain a wide range of color.” To leave the field 
of chemical analysis, we may observe the results of its work- 
ings in the wonderful bronzes of the Japanese that until re- 
cently have not been successfully duplicated elsewhere, a 
triumph that is to be credited to an American (Tiffany). 
One of their works is a simple light-brown bronze plate. 
The artist has cut the design on the plate and inlaid it with 
shaku-do, and it comes out as an India-ink painting, in a dark 
and comparatively light shade, on a piece of glazed brown 
paper. There is no attempt to produce an effect by a raised 
surface, but the design is completed by an inlay of dark shaku- 
do on a lighter one on a bronze base. Another work illus- 
trates a larger plate and a more complex system of alloys. 
The plain surface hasa raised ornament. The outline of the leaf 
is scooped out, undercut to a certain extent, making the leaf 
to be inserted of a particular alloy, it may be shaku-do tipped 
with gold, the surface being roughened and the gold ham- 
mered on as a dentist would, then the entire design fitted in 
like a puzzle. The result is a picture built up gradually of 
alloys colored by the action of a pickle. Here is a leaf not 
really raised but sunk below the surface of the plate, the only 
relief it possesses being obtained by hammering gold over it. 
Here is a shibu-ichi leaf, half of which is red su-aka, and the 
bird of saku-do with all of its feathers carefully lined hovers 
over it. Then comes a shibu-ichi flower with a golden centre. 
This is a typical work, they simply inlay colored alloys on a 
sombre base. Another very interesting series of alloys are 
the moku-me (wood-grain) and mizi-nagashi (marbled). They 
are taken in thin sheets and soldered together in alternate 
layers. Conical holes are then drilled of greater or less depth, 
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and then beaten up from behind, gaining from the different 
strata, beautifully banded effects. Prof. Roberts pays a high 
tribute to the work of Tiffany, and the vases they made of 
five alloys, so doubled on themselves as to get twenty-five 
layers; and considers their work as among the greatest 
manipulative triumphs in metal that the Paris Exhibition 
contained. He further states that the lobster-red of the Jap- 
anese is not the product of pickling at all, but is a cuprous 
oxide, formed by heating copper in air, and then burnishing 
it; but it is admitted that no one outside the Japanese have 
conquered this color. With all our manipulative skill in 
metals; and our mastery of chemistry, the Japanese are still 
the acknowledged leaders in the use of alloys in art work. 


Rain Forced to Fall....A Western Engineer's Scheme....Chicago Herald 

A neat little book with a stiff black cover has just been 
published. It bears the title “War and the Weather,”-and 
is written by Edward Powers, a civil engineer of Delavan, 
Wis. What war has to do with the weather does not seem 
apparent at a glance. Yet the deduction of scientists on a 
rainstorm as the invariable result of a battle has been coupled 
with the author’s own observations until a scheme has been 
evolved that promises to relieve the long-suffering farmer who 
sits on a fence in the summer, hoping for water to quench the 
thirst of the gaping ears of corn and the parched and dried-up 
earth. Mr. Powers has carefully examined the weather re- 
ports of the field secretaries during the late war and the log 
books of the United States Navy. He finds that after a severe 
engagement where the cannonading had been particularly 
heavy a shower of rain invariably followed. ‘Taking this 
premise he worked assiduously until he satisfied himself that 
the clouds could be compelled to give up their aqueous bur- 
dens at the call of an army cannon. He feels confident that 
rain can be produced in arid districts at will. By a systematic 
cannonading of the atmosphere he believes rain can be induced 
to fall. Senator C. B. Farwell has taken an interest in the 
parched condition of farming lands in Kansas and is deter- 
mined to experiment there. He obtained an appropriation 
of $2,000 from Congress toward the expenses of the rain- 
producing experiment. In addition to this he has guaranteed 
a sum of $8,000. The project of attacking a clear, dry at- 
mosphere with the thunder and roar of artillery is to be tried 
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in a short time, and the storm king will have to look to his 
laurels. Espy, the natural philosopher, suggested that rain 
storms could be produced by building large fires. But the 
air would not suffer such a roasting. Francois Arago, the 
French scientist, had his attention drawn to the fact that after 
a battle rain invariably followed, during the Franco-German 
war. At Sedan, where the emperor was taken prisoner, it 
rained torrents. At Strasburg, after the hard fight, there 
were daily thunder storms. From the log books of the United 
States Navy and the diaries of officers kept during the civil 
war, Mr. Powers has collected evidence that goes to prove 
his statements that the water-carrying clouds are condensed 
by the explosions of shells and the discharge of artillery. The 
first battle of Bull Run was fought July 21st, 1861. The day 
of the battle was bright and clear all through, but the next 
day was one of drenching rain. After the capture of Fort 
Macon, April 25th, 1862, the rain fell heavily for three hours. 
It had become a noticeable fact early in the war that heavy 
cannonading was always followed by a storm, and in many 
of the diaries appear the words entered after the day of an 
engagement, “It rained as usual.” The final attack upon 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip below New Orleans, April, 1862, 
and the destruction of the Confederate fleet was followed by 
a terrific thunder storm lasting about five hours. Tremendous 
rains fell during the night of each day of the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, or Shiloh, Tenn., fought on April 6th and 7th, 
1862. An eyewitness of the fight wrote: “ A cold drizzling rain 
commenced about nightfall and soon came harder and faster, 
then turned to pitiless, blinding hail. This storm raged with 
unrelenting violence for hours.” If lightning and thunder 
and rain have been brought on by the agency of man, when 
bloodshed and slaughter have only been intended, why cannot 
the same results be achieved without these latter concomi- 
tants? It may be safely said that the scheme is worthy of 
a trial, when it is considered that many observers have reached 
the same conclusion, though in widely different fields. Or- 
dinarily rain is formed by the condensation of the aqueous 
vapor drawn from the ocean, lakes, and rivers by evaporation 
and suspended in the air to the height of forty or fifty miles. 
This condensation is supposed to be caused by the cooling of 
the air in which it occurs, whereby the amount of vapor which 
it is capable of holding is lessened. A warm current of air 
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saturated with moisture meeting a colder current, the cold 
of the latter condenses the aqueous vapor of the former and 
rain is the result. A great and nearly constant air current 
moving eastward and northeastward from the Pacific Ocean 
over the United States bears along with it this aqueous vapor. 
There must be streams of vapor, argues Mr. Powers, flowing 
above us as great in the volume of water they carry as are 
the rivers that convey back to the ocean the waters that fall 
to the earth. They may be greater, as not all the moisture 
they carry falls to the earth. Nature has provided ample 
water for the parched earth during times of drought and the 
sun is always at work sucking up refreshment from the oceans 
and rivers and giving motion to the wind to carry it along. 
“It is for us,” says Engineer Powers, “to tap these streams 
of aqueous vapor and cause the waters to fall when the means 
provided by nature to produce this result fail to act at the 
proper times.” It has been brought forward as an objection 
to the project of causing rain to fall by concussion when heavy 
pieces of artillery are discharged that such a condition cannot 
be brought about unless the vapor is in the air. To contro- 
vert this Mr. Powers brings evidence that rain followed battles 
fought in times of drought, those fought in the dry season in 
Mexico, and salutes fired in the dry season on the Coromandel 
coast in India. But it is a well-known fact that a great at- 
mospheric current is moving perpetually from the south-west 
at the height of three miles above the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean. From this Mr. Powers argues that there is always a 
current of aqueous vapor high above the earth, whatever the 
condition of the air at the surface. This he proposes to rarefy 
and condense. Meeting the atmospheric current from the 
south-west is a cooler current of air blowing in an almost op- 
posite direction. The concussion of heavy-artillery firing is 
supposed to rarefy the air in the lower and more humid of 
these currents and cause it to mix with the cold current above. 
As soon as the cooler current meets the warm one beneath, 
it condenses the latter in the ordinary way, and rain is the 
result. The effect of heavy concussions would be, Mr. 
Powers believes, to throw the currents upward over the spot 
where the firing takes place and finally with their own motion 
to bring them together. “If concussion by forcing particles 
of aqueous vapor together condenses even a very little of the 
vapor contained in an air current, it may in so doing change 
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very materially the conditions governing the motion of such 
current. By the condensation of a little vapor some heat 
would be evolved, and this heat would rarefy and give that 
part of the current a tendency to rise. It would meet with 
the colder current, condensation would cause the setting free 
of more latent heat, and rain clouds would be formed.”” In 
order to eliminate any chances of failure in his first experi- 
ment, Mr. Powers would prefer to have the guns in two lines 
as far apart as in actual battle and pointed upward. These 
guns should be fired for seven hours on the first day, and in 
order to produce the heaviest possible concussions they should 
be connected by an insulated wire and fired simultaneously by 
means of electricity. This, he thinks, would be the most 
effective of any. In his book Mr. Powers presents an esti- 
mate of the cost of two such experiments. He first premises 
that there are in the United States arsenal at Rock Island, 
Ill., several hundred field and siege guns of various calibres. 
With 200 of these guns he believes that all the noise neces- 
sary can be made with cartridges containing an average of 
ten pounds of powder each. He proposes only to use the 
obsolete guns, which, he thinks, the government would be 
glad to get rid of. The estimate prepared for the trials is 
far above the money guaranteed by Senator Farwell. 

Mounting 200 siege-guns 

Railway transportation 

40,000 blank cartridges 

Fifty tons of hay for wadding 

BO OOD CIRCUS POT 50.0.5 000s, 05s cect ccseccee seeceseecesees 


Electrical battery and insulated wire 
Services of 10 men 26 days 


Rent of ground for experiments 
Return transportation 
sa Soyo an enn eee ec ewdedesen enews 


$161,590 


He considers this sum insignificant if a good rain-storm is 
produced when the crops are dying for lack of moisture. 
When the system is perfected he estimates the cost of a good 
rain-storm at $20,867, as the Department of Agriculture could 
keep a regular staff of men to manage the guns. When it is 
considered, however, that Congress only granted an appro- 
priation of $2,000, to which Senator Farwell has guaranteed 
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$8,000, it would seem that Powers’ scheme would fall flat. 
But instead of gunpowder it is possible that nitro-glycerin 
will be used, which is cheaper and makes a louder detonation. 


Making Flour....From Wheat to Barrel.... The Detroit Free Press 

The process of making a barrel of flour is extremely inter- 
esting and novel. A modern thousand-barrel-per-day mill is 
a marvel of ingenuity, rumbling day and night from cellar to 
garret with a hundred-and-one clever machines, all of which 
are necessary in the manufacture of a barrel of flour. Such 
a mill may be seen in this city. Trailing our way by long, 
winding flights of stairs, through semi-twilight rooms alive 
with the noise and rumble of the mysterious machines, belts, 
bands and bobbins, shafts and elevators, we come at last to 
the fifth story, under the roof. Adjoining the grain elevator, 
this room is connected by special wooden flues to the sepa- 
rator—the first one—there are more than one—several in fact. 
The first separator is a huge conglomeration of sieves, belts 
and bands, and sings a hoarse, guttural melody as it handles 
its 1,100 bushels of wheat per hour. The impurities taken 
out by the first separator are of the coarsest kind, sticks, 
twigs, straws, lumps of mud, etc.—all dropping in a large 
box at one side. To the inexperienced eye the wheat is now 
clean, and, withal, extremely beautiful, as it runs, a stream 
of yellow gold, down to the machinery below, roaring away 
for their prey. Yet the wheat is far from clean. The next 
separator is one of the most clever mechanical devices one 
might well find in a long day’s journey. It is a simple-look- 
ing arrangement, in which the wheat comes pouring down a 
spout into a broad trough; this trough is connected with an 
inclined surface, eleven feet wide. A large flat magnet about 
three feet and six inches wide lies directly in the path of the 
grain as the latter tumbles headlong into a hopper below. 
With the ingenuity of life itself, this magnet seizes and holds 
all particles of iron, bits of wire from the binders, scraps of 
nails, etc.—in short, all metals—holding them fast while the 
clean wheat pours into the hopper below. A leather belt, 
attached to which is a tin scraper, passes slowly over the 
magnet, gathering together and brushing before it the col- 
lected bits of metal, the whole being passed into a box at one 
side. The action of the magnet, the scraper, and the band 
is as simple and ingenious as might be imagined; and their 
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application in this instance shows something of the marvellous 
adaptability of American inventive scope. Then for a third 
effort at obtaining wheat absolutely clean. From the magnet 
the wheat is led by troughs into a receptacle looking like a 
large barrel, revolving about which is a cylindrical drum of 
lead. The drum is open on either side, the sides of the cylin- 
der being composed of a series of leaden grooves. The cylin- 
der constantly revolves, and as it does so, the mass of wheat 
in the receiver just inside is, of course, constantly stirred up. 
Gradually the little cockles in the wheat are turned to the 
bottom. In a trice they fall into the leaden grooves and are 
borne outside the protecting edge of the receiver. These 
leaden grooves, it should be added, are only large enough to 
allow the introduction and passage of cockles, no wheat being 
able to escape. As the cylinder revolves the cockles are 
thrown into a receiver, and the golden grain pours down, 
through an opening in the floor, to the roaring machinery 
below. We cough hysterically as we descend from the clean- 
ing-room, for the place is dim with dust and fine floating 
powder, the product of the cleaning process. Down through 
the floor goes the golden shower, to a great, rumbling ma- 
chine, in a dark corner of the twilight room, the latter filled 
with an endless array of noisy wheels, shafts, and belts. The 
wheat is now to be scoured; and never before did maid or 
housewife have set before her a more difficult task in the line 
of cleaning or of scouring. Imagine a machine delicate and 
yet swift enough to seize one by one the millions and millions 
of wheat kernels as they come pouring into a barrel-like re- 
ceiver, seize them, hold them, polish them, until even those 
microscopic “ whiskers” (as the millers say) that adorn either 
end of the grain are removed! Yet such is the process now in 
hand. Small need of saying that the big machine rumbling 
away before us is dainty and delicate in interior construction, 
that its interior is lined with a grand array of sieves, screeners, 
etc.; small need of any such generalities; the point is that 
the wheat comes rumbling and tumbling into the receiver, 
bushel on bushel, and that somehow, through the agency of 
the belts, bands, and bobbins, through the aid of steam and 
suction power, chafing, blowing, and fanning, the object is 
finally accomplished—and it passes on into still one more 
cleaner (the last), where it is brushed and scoured until each 
kernel is as radiant as glowing gold. And now the work of 
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flour-making begins in real earnest. It is an extremely diffi- 
cult process to detail. The ramifications of a large flour mill, 
if followed in detail, would carry the visitor from garret to 
cellar over and over again, until his legs ached. Enough, 
then, to say that the first process is splitting the grain in two 
or more parts, supplementary to the grinding. This is done 
by passing the wheat between two chilled iron rolls, these 
crushing the grain to a nicety—not a kernel escaping the 
process. ‘This is to loosen, preparatory to taking out what is 
known, technically, as the “crease dirt ’’—that fine line of 
dirt found in the crease of the wheat. Passing from this ma- 
chine, the wheat is introduced into a wooden flue, or elevator, 
as it is called, the bottom of which is armed with a fine wire 
or cloth matting, through the interstices of which is allowed 
to pass and collect the first particles of flour that may chance, 
in the violent down-rushing of the grain, to become loosened 
by friction. This is the first of the flour. A distinction is 
here made between flour and middlings. All middlings will 
make flour, but all flour will not make middlings. The latter 
is the intermediate, the finest product of the mill—the entire 
output being flour, middlings, and bran. Of flour there are 
no less than thirty-seven grades and qualities made at the 
mill. An interesting process is the transposition of fine mid- 
dlings into the highest grade of so-called patent flour. Down 
in the basement—first of all—go the cracked kernels, where 
they are introduced to a very intimate friend, who performs 
what is technically known as the “ first break.” The name is 
sufficiently plain. The “scalper,” does the work thoroughly. 
The particles of wheat are passed through chilled iron rolls 
and broken to a coarsé powder—the impurities being fanned 
away by wind power. Here the “crease dirt” is taken out 
after having been loosened as before described. ‘To make 
the “first break ” the grain passes through no less than forty- 
eight pairs of chilled iron rolls—the latter set in fine varnished 
cases, the whole presenting a very neat appearance. The 
second and third “breaks” are on the same principle as the 
first one, after which processes the grain is reduced to a soft, 
mushy condition, consisting of white and brown flakes. The 
product is now ready for the “ purifier.” This takes out the 
dust, etc., by mean of sieves operating the one on the other. 
Here the product passes over a large cloth reel, made of the 
finest muslin, through which the flour must pass, in order to 
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be ranked as finest patent grade. What happens next, to 
the uninitiated, defies the telling. From the purifiers the 
product is led a dreary journey through a long array of ele- 
vators, making journeys to various parts of the great mill; 
the idea in each instance being either to clean or to further 
purify. To follow a grain of wheat from the cleaning-room 
to the flour bin—where the finished product, all white, flaky, 
and warm, comes tumbling out of a dozen contributing spouts 
—would take over an hour. As the miller opens the flour bin 
to show the finished product, a cloud of fine flour dust rises 
in the air, and a peculiar fragrance, warm and rich, fills the 
dusty air. It is the finished flour. The miller takes a hand- 
ful of the same and gently smooths it in his great flat palm, 
the while regarding its snowy, silken surface with a smile of 
satisfaction. As Chaucer says: 
‘* The dusty miller has a thumb of gold.” 

Down onthe floor below the flour is packed into barrels, 
being led thither by flues opening into an automatic feeding 
arrangement just large enough to hold a barrel of flour. An 
iron cylinder is lowered into a barrel, the machinery moves, 
and ascrew is set revolving inside the falling mass of flour 
within the barrel. Gradually the screw forces the new barrel 
full of flour, an automatic set-off or trip checking the white 
flood at the proper interval. The barrel is then headed, 
stamped, and ready for delivery. 


How Geographical Globes are Made....From the Boston Transcript 

The factory that turns out these wonderful geographical 
spheres which are sent hence to all parts of the civilized world 
is a shabby little building up an obscure alley-way called 
Mount Vernon Avenue. ‘The first process in making a globe 
is to cover the model all over with a thick layer of pasteboard 
in a moist state. When it has dried a sharp knife is passed 
around it so as to separate the pasteboard coat into two hemi- 
spherical shells, which are then taken off the model and united 
at the cut edges with glue. The hollow sphere thus formed 
is the skeleton of the globe that is to be. The next thing is 
to cover it with a coating of white enamel about one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness, composed of whiting, oil, turpentine, 
glue, and other things. When this is done the ball is turned 
to a perfect roundness with a machine, the operation of which 
is too sacred to be exhibited to the casual visitor, At the 
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conclusion of the process it looks like nothing so much as a 
highly-magnified white marble, such as a giant might play 
knuckle-down with. The iron rod running through the centre 
of the original model and projecting at both ends through 
the surface has left holes in the new globe which serve very 
well for the north and south poles, and through these a 
metal axis is run to represent the axis of the earth. To be 
perfect the globe must revolve evenly upon its axis when the 
latter is held horizontally, without exhibiting any disposition 
to stop with one side up rather than another. If it does not 
do so it must be balanced by boring a hole in the lighter side 
and fastening within a little bag containing as many shot as 
may be requisite. Then the hole is plugged up and the sur- 
face is made even again. The next thing is to mark the 
surface off with pencil lines into mathematical segments cor- 
responding precisely in shape with the sections of map that 
are to be pasted on. These map sections are made from 
copper plates in just the sizes and shapes required to fit the 
globes they are made for, one set, of course, covering the 
entire surface of a sphere. They are printed, many of them 
together, like dress patterns, on sheets of the finest linen 
paper, and are cut out carefully with a sharp-pointed knife. 
To paste them on properly, so that they will meet perfectly 
at the edges and not show the lines of joining, requires great 
pains and skill. When this is accomplished the different 
countries and so forth are tinted by hand with water-colors. 
There is no especial rule for this, save that contrasts are 
sought to help the eye. Finally, the whole is overlaid with 
an astonishingly brilliant white varnish, which is of such 
almost metallic hardness that it will wear indefinitely without 
scratching, preserving always its brightness. Now the globe 
is done and ready for mounting. A beautiful thing it is, too, 
its printing as clear as copper-plate can make it, the colors 
vivid, and, above all, correct in every detail according to the 
very latest geographical information. And yet the man who 
executed the plates employed to-day has been dead many 
years. His name was W. B. Annin, and it is said that his 
equal in map-engraving does not exist in the world That is 
the reason why the plates he made are still in use, because 
they are better than any new ones that can be obtained. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PROSE AND VERSE 


In Boston English....Florence Frost....Town Topics 
Why show this oblectation? 
Why obnubilate this day? 
Heed not obtrectation, 
To his obsession then give way. 
Leave off your nugacity, 
Write him in a paraphrastical style; 
If you lose him you may wait a quinquennial, 
So don’t be a foolish child. 


I write this in Boston English 
For fear it may get, lost: 

If not called for in ten days 
Return to Florence Frost. 

And now, my darling Vesta, 
I’ll finish in a trice, 

But I’ll write in Boston English 
The rest of my advice. 


Think well before you’re renitent; 
Don’t exercise your recissory right; 
You might always regret the restinction. 
Don’t evitate, love, write to-night, 
And say that the evulgation 
Of his past exuscitated you so; 
Explain that my dexanimous letter 
Caused the change. Sincerely yours, Flo’. 


A High Tea....Nonsense Song....Isabel F. Bellows....The Housewife 
Did you ever hear how Sammy Bovee, 
With Mary Ann Jones and Plantagenet Lee, 
Were asked to a very select high tea, 
By the King and the Queen of Jellibolee? 


Three fine invitations arrived in state, 

Which were brought by the Dunce on a large tin plate; 
The balloon, he said, would be sent at eight, 

And ’twas apt to explode if it had to wait. 


Oh, light were the hearts of the happy three 
When they came to the land of Jellibolee; 
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Their faces were bright with Pear’s soap and glee 
As the king and the queen led them out to tea. 


They had green apple-parings served on ice, 
And the claws of old hens cut in little dice; 
Of pickled lard each was helped to a slice, 
With fricasseed pie of the tails of mice. 


They had cold dried eels from the Flemish coast, 
There were pumpkin seeds served as a fancy roast, 
In skim milk and water they pledged their host, 
And they ended with boiling ice-cream on toast! 


The king and the queen were very polite, 

They kept kissing their guests and hugging them tight; 
Then they giggled and sang with all their might, 

And hopped on their toes for the rest of the night. 


But somehow or other, Sammy Bovee 

With Mary Ann Jones and Plantagenet Lee, 
Never wanted to take another tea 

With the King and Queen of Jellibolee. 


Epitaph on Mr. Peck....From the Yorkshire Times 
Here lies a Peck, which some men say 
Was first of all a Peck of clay; 

This, wrought with skill divine, while fresh, 
Became a curious Peck of flesh. 

Through various forms its maker ran, 
Then adding breath, made Peck a man. 
Full fifty years Peck felt life’s bubbles, 
Till death relieved a Peck of troubles; 
rhen fell poor Pec, as all things must, 
And here he lies, a Peck of dust. 


Je Suis Bon....A Translation....St. Louis Republic 
A Mary Institute teacher gives the following, which was 
submitted by a young lady after a three-weeks’ wrestle with 
Fasquelle or Ollendorff. It is a declension of “Je suis bon.” 
“Je suis bun 
Tu es bones 
Il est beans 
Nous sommes bon-bons 
Vous étes bon-bonnieres 
Ils sont bon-ton. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





“* These are the Eternal Questions” 
The Sum of Human Life....Henri Frederic Amiel.... Journal Intime 

Yesterday the landscape was clear and distinct, the air 
bracing, the sea bright and gleaming and of an ashy-blue 
color. There were beautiful effects of beach, sea, and dis- 
tance; and dazzling tracks of gold upon the waves, after the 
sun had sunk below the bands of vapor drawn across the 
middle sky, and before it had disappeared in the mists of the 
sea horizon. The place was very full. All Scheveningen 
and The Hague, the village and the capital, had streamed 
out on to the terrace. The orchestra played some Wagner, 
some Auber, and some waltzes. What was all the world 
doing? Simply enjoying life. A thousand thoughts wandered 
through my brain. I thought how much history it had taken 
to make what I saw possible; Juda, Egypt, Greece, Ger- 
many, Gaul; all the centuries from Moses to Napoleon, and 
all the zones from Batavia to Guiana, had united in the for- 
mation of this gathering. The industry, the science, the art, 
the geography, the commerce, the religion of the whole hu- 
man race, are repeated in every human combination; and 
what we see before our own eyes at any given moment is in- 
explicable without reference to all that has ever been. This 
interlacing of the ten thousand threads which Necessity weaves 
into the production of one single phenomenon is a stupefying 
thought. One feels one’s self in the presence of Law itself— 
‘ allowed a glimpse of the mysterious workshop of Nature. 
The ephemeral perceives the eternal. What matters the 
brevity of the individual span, seeing that the generations, 
the centuries,and the worlds themselves are but occupied for- 
ever with the ceaseless reproduction of the hymn of life, in 
all the hundred thousand modes and variations which make 
up the universal symphony? The universe represents the in- 
finite wealth of the Spirit seeking in vain to exhaust all possi- 
bilities, and the goodness of the Creator, who would fain 
share with the created all that sleeps within the limbo of Om- 
nipotence. To contemplate and adore, to receive and give 
back, to have uttered one’s note and moved one’s grain of 
sand, is all which is expected from such insects as we are; it 
is enough to give motive and meaning to our fugitive appari- 
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tion in existence. . . . : After the concert, when the human tu- 
mult had disappeared, the peace of the starry heaven shone 
out resplendent, and the dreamy glimmer of the Milky Way 
was only answered by the distant murmur of the ocean. 


The Coming of Death....True Preparation....Epictetus....Diatribai 

What wilt thou, then, that Death shall find thee doing? I, 
for my part, will choose some work, humane, beneficent, so- 
cial, noble. But if I am not able to be found doing things 
of this greatness, then, at least, I will be doing that which 
none can hinder me to do, that which is given to me to do— 
namely, correcting myself, bettering my faculty for making 
use of appearances, working out my peace, giving what is 
due in every obligation of life. If Death shall find me in the 
midst of these studies, it shall suffice me if I can lift up my 
hands to God and say, The means which thou gavest me for 
the perceiving of thy government, and for the following of 
the same, have I not neglected; so far in me I have not dis- 
honored thee. Behold how I have used my senses, and my 
natural conceptions. Have I ever blamed thee? Was I ever 
offended at aught that happened, or did I desire it should 


happen otherwise? Did I ever desire to transgress my obliga- 
tions? That thou didst beget me I thank thee for what thou 
gavest. Iam content that I have used thy gifts so long. 
Take them again, and set them in what place thou wilt.. Is it 
not enough to depart in this condition? And what life is 
better and fairer than one like this, and what end more happy? 


The Question of Immortality....John Foster....The Wider Hope 

There is one question which combines with the interest of 
speculation and curiosity an interest incomparably greater, 
nearer, more affecting, more solemn than any other. It is 
the simple question—“ What shall we be?” How soon it is 
spoken! but who shall reply? Think how profoundly this 
question, this mystery, concerns us—and, in comparison with 
this, what are to us all questions of all sciences? What to 
us all researches into the constitution and laws of material 
nature? What all investigations into the history of past 
ages? What to us the future career of events in the progress 
of states and empires? What to us—what shall, become of 
this globe itself, or all the mundane system? What we shall 
be, we ourselves, is the matter of surpassing interest. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 





His Light Put Out....Tom Masson....Clothier and Furnisher 
He had worn a colored blazer on the Nile; 
He had sported spats in Persia, just for style; 
With a necktie quite too utter, in the streets of old Calcutta, 
He had stirred up quite a flutter for a while. 


The maids of Java thronged before his door, 

Attracted by the trousers that he wore— 

And his vest—a bosom venter—shook Formosa to its centre; 
And they hailed him as a mentor by the score. 


On his own ground, as a “ masher” on the street— 

He outdid a Turkish pasha—who stood treat. 

He gave Shanghai girls the jumps, and their cheeks stuck out 
Like mumps, at the patent-leather pumps upon his feet. 


But he called upon a Boston girl one night; 

With a necktie ready-made—which wasn’t right: 

And she looked at him, this maid did, and he faded and he 
Faded, and he faded and he faded, out of sight. 


Green-room Gossip....Encore! Encore !...The Theatre. 
“Encore! encore!” 
Though the danger’s past, 
And the woman is safe 
On her feet at last— 
Though the ropes are swinging 
High over the net, 
And swinging and clinging 
And trembling yet, 
So near to the gas 
And its dazzling light, 
Right over the mass 
At a terrible height! 
The people are calling 
Their sickly refrain; 
The leap was appalling— 
They’ll have it again! 
When once they see danger 
They’re bound to want more! 
“Encore! encore! 
Encore! encore!” 
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“Encore! encore! ” 
She has heard the cry, 
And she’s climbing once more 
To the platform high, 
So near to the gas 
And its dazzling light, 
Right over the mass, 
At a terrible height! 
From bar to rope, 
And from rope to bar, 
With many a hope 
That the end’s not far, 
She’s swinging and clinging, 
Not daring to pause, 
While the people are singing 
Their song of applause! 


There’s a gasping for breath 
In the poisonous air, 

A warning of death, 
And a look of despair! 


There’s a cry near the roof, 
Then a thud on the floor! 

And the people go silently 
Out at the door— 


Go silently shrinking 
Away from the hall, 
Not speaking, but thinking 
Of somebody’s fall !— 
Of a woman who died 
In response to the roar, 
“Encore! encore! 
Encore! encore!” 


When Father Carves the Duck....E. V. Wright....Boston Transcript. 
We all look on with anxious eyes 
When father carves the duck, 
And mother almost always sighs 
When father carves the duck. 
Then all of us prepare to rise, 
And hold our bibs before our eyes, 
And be prepared for some surprise— 
When father carves the duck. 
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He braces up and grabs a fork 
Whene’er he carves a duck, 

And won’t allow a soul to talk 
Until he’s carved the duck. 

The fork is jabbed into the sides, 

Across the breast the knife he slides, 

While every careful person hides 
From flying chips of duck. 


The platter’s always sure to slip 
When father carves a duck, 

And how it makes the dishes skip! 
Potatoes fly amuck! 

The squash and cabbage leap in space, 

We get some gravy in our face, 

And father mutters Hindoo grace 
Whene’er he carves a duck. 


We then have learned to walk around 
The dining-room and pluck 
From off the window-sills and walls 
Our share of father’s duck; 
While father growls and blows and jaws, 
And swears the knife was full of flaws, 
And mother jeers at him because 
He couldn’t carve a duck. 


Transmigration....From the Chicago Tribune 
‘Eons ago, in this breast of mine, 
A tiger’s heart there beat, 
And the dark and storm of this dreary night, 
With its cloudy banners and mystic light, 
With the thunder's roll, from the firmament’s height, 
Wakens the fire in my veins again, 
And it burns with lava heat. 


Ages have passed since that first fierce birth, 
Ages of death-like sleep; 
But the soul that hath dwelt in the tiger’s den 
Liveth for aye, forever hath been, 
And the fire that slept in the race of men 
Responds to the voice of the storm to-night 
That calls from out the deep. 
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*Tis a legend of old, of the Eastern clime, 
That brings the dream to me, 
Yet the castle of air of my thougnt and rhyme 
Hath foundation firm ’mid the sands of time, 
And the story of man through the ancient line 
Hath a mirror true in this feverish dream, 
And casts all time to be. 


In the jungles of sin and dark despair, 
Through ages alooming vast, 
We trace mankind from the earliest birth 
Through darkling mists, from the infant earth, 
And my dream to-night is the awful dearth 
That o’ercomes the soul when passion’s storm 
Bursts forth from out the past. 


Dislikes and Likes.... The Egotist....From Town Topics 
I hate a “chestnut,” bearded, gray, and hoary, 
Told with great unction by an ancient cad. 
I hate a threadbare joke or “ yellow ” story, 
I hate a pun incontinently bad. 


I hate the things that gave our fathers pleasure, 
I hate quotations either old or new, 
But, most of all, I hate that time-worn measure, 


” 


“*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 


I also hate the rhythm Pope invented, 
And Cowper gives my neck a grievous pain. 
I hate old Southey, laureate late lamented, 
And Goldsmith’s “ loveliest village of the plain ” 


I hate Keats’s poems, ultra-sentimental, 

I hate the stuff that rhymesters do for pelf. 
And, though it may be purely accidental, 

I only Zove what I have done myself. 
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THE RIDER OF YELKIN PADDOCK* 











Picture the Great Sahara. The popular impression will 
do: it has the merit of simplicity: glaring desert, dark-blue 
sky, vertical sun, and there you are. Omit, for once, the 
mirage and the thirsty man; but, instead, mix sombre colors 
and work up the African desert into a fairly desirable piece 
of Australian sheep-country. 

This, too, is a simple matter. You have only to cover the 
desert with pale-green saliferous bushes, no higher than a 
man’s knee; quite a scanty covering will do, so that in the 
thickest places plenty of sand may still be seen; and there 
should be barren patches to represent the low sand-hills and 
the smooth clay-pans. Then have a line of low-sized dark- 
green scrub at the horizon; but bite in one gleaming, steely 
speck upon this sombre rim. 

Conceive this modification of the . ‘sert, and you havea 
fair notion of the tract of country—fi - miles by six—which 
was known on Bindarra Station as the “ Yelkin Paddock,” 
the largest paddock in the “C Block.” 

Multiply this area by six; divide and subdivide the product 
by wire fences, such as those that inclose the Yelkin Pad- 
dock; water by means of excavations and wells and whims; 
stock with the pure merino and devastate with the accursed 
rabbit; and you have as good an idea of the Bindarra “ run,” 
as a whole, as of its sixth part, the paddock under notice. 

The conspicuous mark upon the distant belt of dingy low- 
sized forest—the object that glitters in the strong sunlight, 
so that it can be seen across miles and miles of plain—is 
merely the galvanized-iron roof of a log-hut, the hut that has 
been the lodging of the boundary-rider of the Yelkin Paddock 
ever since the Yelkin Paddock was fenced. 

A boundary-rider is not a “boss” in the Bush, but he is 
an important personage, in his way. He sees that the sheep 
in his paddock “draw” to the water, that there is water for 











* From ‘‘ A Bride from the Bush.” By A New Writer. United States 
Book Co. Alfred Bligh, a wealthy Englishman, has married Gladys, 
daughter of a wealthy Australian squatter. She is a beautiful girl, true and 
loving, but wild with all the roughness of her Bush training. She is taken 
to England, and in spite of the kind efforts of Alfred’s family, her relapses 
into the slang of the Bush proves too much for them. Little differences 
spring up, she fears Alfred no longer loves her, and, wounded and weary 
at heart, she leaves England secretly for Australia, leaving no message, 
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them to draw to, and that the fences and gates are in order. 
He is paid fairly, and has a fine, free, solitary life. But no 
boundary-rider had ever stopped long at the Yelkin hut. The 
solitude was too intense. After a trial of a few weeks—some- 
times days—the man invariably rolled up his blankets, walked 
into the homestead, said that there was moderation in all 
things, even in solitude, and demanded his check. The long- 
est recorded term of office in the Yelkin Paddock was six 
months; but that boundary-rider had his reasons: he was 
wanted by the police. When, after being captured in the 
hut, this man was tried and hanged for a peculiarly cold- 
blooded murder, the Yelkin post became even harder to fill 
than it had been before. 

During the summer this post was not only filled for many 
months by the same boundary-rider, but it was better filled 
than it had ever been before. Moreover, the boundary-rider 
was thoroughly satisfied and.even anxious to remain. The 
complete solitude had been far less appreciated by the gentle- 
man with the rope round his neck; for him it had terrors. 
The present boundary-rider knew no terrors. The solitude 
was more than acceptable; the Crusoe-like existence was en- 


tirely congenial; the level breezy plains, the monotonous 
procession of brilliant, blazing days, and the life of the saddle 
and the hut were delightful to the new boundary-rider in the 
Yelkin. They were the few pleasures left in a spoilt life. 


“ 


There could have been no better cabin for “a life awry” 
(not even in the Bush, the living sepulchre of so many such) 
than the Yelkin hut. But it was not the place to forget in. 
There are, however, strong natures that can never forget, 
and still live on. There are still stronger natures that do not 
seek to forget, yet retain some of the joy of living side by 
side -with full sorrow. of remembrance. The boundary-rider 
was one of these. 

The boundary-rider saw but few faces from the home- 
station; none from anywhere else. But one glowing, hot- 
wind day, early in January, a mounted traveller entered the 
Yelkin Paddock by the gate in the south fence. He was fol- 
lowing the main track to the homestead, and this track crossed 
a corner of the Yelkin Paddock, the corner most remote from 
the hut. He did not seem a stranger, for he glanced but 
carelessly at the diverging but conterminous wheel-marks 
which are the puzzling feature of all Bush roads, He wasa 
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pallid, gaunt, black-bearded man: so gaunt and so pallid, 
indeed, that no one would have taken him for Alfred Bligh. 

Yet it was Alfred—straight from his sick-bed he had been 
taken on board the steamer. The voyage, it was hoped, would 
do him good, and he was bent on going, to find his wife. But 
the eyes that swept at last the territory of his father-in-law 
were the sunken, wistful eyes of a shattered man. 

Nothing had been heard of Gladys. So, as he crossed the 
corner of the Yelkin Paddock, all he knew was that Gladys 
had sailed for Australia six months before. 

“If she is here, she is here,” he muttered a hundred times, 
“and there will have been no warning of my coming to frighten 
her away. If she is not here—if she were dead 1“ 

His eyes dropped upon the bony hand holding the reins. 

“Well, it would be an easier matter to follow her there 
than here. It would take less time.” 

But as often as this contingency presented itself, his thin 
hand involuntarily tightened the reins. Indeed, the nearer 
he got to the homestead the slower he rode. Many a thousand 
times he had ridden in fancy this last stage of his long, long 
journey, and always at a hand gallop; but now that he was 
riding it in fact, he had not the courage to press on. He let 
his tired horse make the speed, and even that snail’s pace 
was, at moments, too quick for him. 

There was every indication of a dust-storm, though the 
sun still shone brilliantly. The hot wind had become wild 
and rampant. It was whipping up the sandy coating of the 
plain in every direction. High in the air were seen whirling 
spires and cones of sand—a curious effect against the deep- 
blue sky. Below, puffs of sand were breaking out of the 
plain in every direction, as though the plain were alive with 
invisible horsemen. These sandy cloudlets were instantly 
dissipated by the wind; it was the larger clouds that were 
lifted whole into the air, and the larger clouds of sand were 
becoming more and more the rule. 

Alfred’s eye, quickly scanning the horizon, descried the roof 
of the boundary-rider’s hut still gleaming in the sunlight. 
He remembered the hut well. It could not be farther than 
four miles, if as much as that, from this point of the track. 
He also knew these dust-storms of old; Bindarra was notori- 
ous for them. Without thinking twice, Alfred put spurs to his 
horse and headed for the hut, Before he had ridden half 
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the distance the detached clouds of sand banded together in 
one dense whirlwind, and it was only owing to his horse’s 
instinct that he did not ride wide of the hut altogether; for 
during the last half-mile he never saw the hut, until its out- 
line loomed suddenly over his horse’s ears; and by then the 
sun was invisible. 

“T never saw one come on quicker!”’ gasped Alfred, as he 
jumped off and tethered his quivering horse in the lee of the 
hut. The excitement and the gallop had made his blood 
tingle in his veins. He stepped briskly into the hut. 

Almost his first sight on entering was the reflection of his 
own face in a mirror neatly nailed to the wall close to the 
door. Alfred had never been vain, but he did pause to gaze 
at himself then, for his face was covered with a thin veneer 
of sand, as a wall becomes coated with driven snow. 

The door had been ajar, and the window was blocked up. 
The sand, however, had found a free entry through the crev- 
ices between the ill-fitting pine logs of the walls, and already 
the yellow coating lay an eighth of an inch thick all over the 
boarded floor and upon the rude bench and table. 

Alfred sat down and watched the whirling sand outside 
slowly deepen in tint. He had left the door open, because 
otherwise the interior of the hut would have been in darkness. 
It was difficult to distinguish objects; but Alfred, glancing 
round, was struck with the scrupulous tidiness of everything. 

“Ration-bags all hung up; nothing left about; fireplace 
cleaned out—daily, I should say; pannikins bright as silver; 
bunk made up. All this is most irregular!” exclaimed Alfred. 
“This boundary-rider must be a curiosity. One might almost 
suspect a woman’s hand in it—especially in that mirror. 
Which reminds me, Gladys told me she was once out here for 
a week alone, riding the boundaries, when they were short- 
handed. My darling! What nerve!. Would to heaven you 
had had less nerve! ” 

The thick sand rattled in continuous assault upon the iron 
roof. It was becoming a difficult matter to see across the 
hut. But the storm and the gallop had had a curiously-ex- 
hilarating effect upon Alfred. His spirits had risen. 

“T wish that boundary-rider would come in; but the storm’s 
bound to fetch him. I want a pannikin of tea badly, to lay 
the dust inside; there’s as much there as there was outside, 
I’ll be bound. Besides, he will have news for me,” 
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His attention was here attracted by the illustrated prints 
pasted upon a strip of sackcloth nailed to the pine logs over 
the bunk: a feature, this, of every bushman’s hut. He went 
over to look at them, and, the better to do so, leant with one 
knee upon the bed—the rudely-framed bed that was so won- 
derfully well “ made.” 

“Ah!” remarked Alfred, “some of them are the old lot; 
I remember them. But some are new and—why, that’s a 
cabinet photograph down there by the pillow ’—bending 
down to examine it—“ good heavens! it’s of me/” 

It was a fact. But how had it got there? Of what in- 
terest or value could it be to the boundary-rider of the Yelkin 
Paddock? It had been taken last summer, at Richmond; 
and—oh, yes, he remembered now—Gladys had sent one out 
to her father. That was it, of course. The boundary-man 
had found it lying about the veranda or the yard at the home- 
stead (Alfred knew his father-in-law), and had rescued it for 
the wall of his hut. No matter (to the boundary-man) who 
it was, it was a picture, and one that would set off the strip 
of sackcloth. That was it, of course; a simple explanation. 

Yet Alfred trembled. The photograph was in a far from 
conspicuous position; nor did it look as if it had been left 
lying about. What if it belonged to Gladys? What if Gladys 
had fastened it there with her own hands? What if she came 
sometimes to the hut—this hut in which he stood? 

All at once he felt very near to her; and the feeling made 
him dizzy. His eyes roved once again round the place, 
noting the abnormal neatness and order that had struck him 
at first; a look of wild inquiry came into his haggard face; 
and even then, as the agony of surmise tightened every nerve, 
a sound broke plainly upon his ears. It was heard above 
the tinkle of the sand upon the roof: a horse’s canter muffled 
in the heavy sand outside. 

Alfred sprang to the door. At the same instant a rider 
drew rein in front of him. They were not five paces apart; 
but such was the density of the flying sand and dust that he 
could see no more than the faint outline of the horse and its 
rider. Then the rider leapt lightly to the ground. It was 
the boundary-rider of the Yelkin Paddock—but the boundary- 
rider was a woman! 

Alfred reeled forward and clasped her to his heart. 

“Gladdie! Darling!” He had found her, 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS 





Joel Chandler Harris is about to issue a new collection 
of short stories, and has also under way a long novel 
called A Plantation Newspaper....Col. Donn Piatt has re- 
turned to the editorship of Belford’s Magazine, which he left 
two years ago....The Boston Transcript calls Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poem, Ticonderoga, “the most magnificent ballad 
of our generation, telling a noble story in a sustained strain 
of lofty music”....The cheap edition of John Law’s Cap- 
tain Lobe has recently been published under the new title 
In Darkest London; General Booth has written an introduc- 
tion, accepting the story as a trustworthy account, within its 
limits, of the work of the Salvation Army....The Mentor is 
a new monthly magazine published in Boston by the Alumni 
Association of the Perkins Institution for the Blind....The 
Chicago News says: “One of the most noteworthy features 
of current literature is found in the attention being paid to 
Abraham Lincoln; there has been a revival of interest in the 
life of the great statesman, and never before have the eulogies 
been so sincere,so keenly perceptive, or so unanimous”... . Mrs. 
Florence Huntley, widow of Stanley Huntley who originated 
the Spoopendyke Papers, has revived them and is meeting 
with a degree of success not often accorded the feminine hu- 
morist....Oxford expelled Shelley about eighty years ago, 
but it now publishes his Adonais, edited by W. M. Rossetti, 
in the most sumptuous style of the Clarendon Press....The 
American Economic Association announces that Col. Albert 
A. Pope, of Boston, Mass., offers five hundred dollars, in two 
amounts of three hundred and two hundred dollars respec- 
tively, for the first and second best essays on Country Roads 
and City Streets; all inquiries should*be sent to Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, Baltimore, Md....Prof. Alexander Winchell, the 
eminent geologist, died recently at Ann Arbor; he was an in- 
defatigable worker, wrote much for the scientific periodicals, 
and was the author of many excellent popular works on his 
specialty....Stanley Waterloo has in preparation a novel 
which deals with prehistoric man; it will be somewhat of a 
scientific work, and notwithstanding its romantic treatment, he 
hopes to have it used as a school text-book. . . . John Foord, late 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, has gone to Europe as chief ad- 
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viser and secretary to Mr. Pulitzer, of The World, who is leav- 
ing this country for his health. ...Thomas Hardy is writing a 
story, entitled To Please His Wife, for the new English 
illustrated weekly, Black and White... .George Bancroft pub- 
lished a book of poems in his youth, and later in life bought 
up every copy of the work he could lay his hands on....The 
next volume of the Contemporary Science Series will be Bac- 
teria and Their Products, by Dr. Sims Woodhead; the work 
discusses the causes of hydrophobia, cholera, diphtheria, and 
consumption, Koch’s discoveries being dealt with... . Buffalo 
Tidings states that Murvale Eastman, the hero of Tour- 
gée’s new novel, is modelled upon a young Episcopal minister 
of that city, the Rev. Henry A. Adams....Clinton Scollard, 
one of the most promising of the younger poets, will soon 
issue a book, Under Summer Skies, his published papers of 
foreign travel, and also a new book of recent verse....The 
Medical Missionary is a new monthly magazine venture at 
Battle Creek, under the auspices of the International Health 
and Temperance Association. ...James Lane Allen, the Ken- 
tucky novelist, lives at Lexington, where the scenes of some 
of his stories have been laid; he is a professor of Latin in 
Bethany College and an earnest student of comparative phi- 
lology....Dr. Washington Gladden, the popular preacher- 
writer of the West, has nearly ready for publication a new 
book, Who Wrote the Bible? intended to give to the masses 
frankly and fully the sure results of the higher criticism.... 
Tennyson has written some autobiographical notes for a sec- 
ond edition of Di. Henry Van Dyke’s book on The Poetry 
of Tennyson....Miss Natalie L. Rice, whose bright story, 
A Crack in a Window, appeared in the New Year’s Youth’s 
Companion, is the daughter of Rev. Charles B. Rice, the 
pastor of the historic First Parish Church in Danvers, and is 
an artist of some ability....The London Saturday Review, 
while praising Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious, recently 
published by the Lippincotts, calls it “a dictionary of chest- 
nuts”. ...Brander Mathews has taken charge of the depart- 
ment of book reviews in The Cosmopolitan....The poet 
Whittier has given up writing; he has made much money by 
his writings, and the income from his books is sufficient to 
keep him in comfort; the annual sale of his works is from 
50,000 to 60,000 copies. .. . Herbert Spencer is soon to publish 
an entirely new edition, in three octavo volumes, of his Essays, 
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Political, Scientific,and Speculative; it will contain many new 
essays not included in previous editions. ...The Mercer is the 
name of a monthly magazine devoted to the dry goods trade, 
filled with interesting articles and most dainty illustrations 
....Maurice F. Egan, the well-known poet, critic, and mag- 
azine writer, is at work on a novel to be called The Success 
of Patrick Desmond....Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the novelist, 
whose novel, Urith, has just been published, is nearly sixty 
years of age; his face is remarkably beautiful, reminding one 
of St. John as depicted by some of the old masters; he has a 
very intimate knowledge of the laboring class, and the hero- 
ines of two of his strongest novels, Mehalah and Red Spider, 
are “daughters of the people”....The Pedagogical Semi- 
nary is the name of a new educational journal to be published 
three times a year, under the editorship of President Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University....Miss Edgeworth’s Stories for 
Children has received the high honor of publication in Bohn’s 
Standard Library....Birch Arnold, of Detroit, Mich., author 
of Until the Day Break, has just issued a labor novel entitled 
A New Aristocracy....The New York Sun says of John 
Devoe Belton’s admirable Literary Manual of Foreign Quota- 
tions: “One can see here how very fond Thackeray was of 
the epigrams of many languages, and how joyously he intro- 
duced them and adapted and took liberties with them in his 
own writings; Scott, Byron, and Poe were good quoters, too, 
though they did not begin to get the fun out of the habit that 
Thackeray did”....Miss Mary E. Burt, author of Literary 
Landmarks, is preparing a course of work in literature for the 
student or general reader; part first is announced by Albert, 
Scott & Co.,of Chicago....The world-renowned Almanach de 
Gotha is now in its 128th year of existence....Bill Nye says 
of the comedy he is writing in collaboration with Stuart Rob- 
son, which the latter will put on the stage: “It will be an 
oddity in some ways, and will get a good hearing anyway; 
if not successful, therefore, it will be the fault of—Rob- 
son!’’,,..Elie-Bertrand Berthet, the French novelist, died 
recently; he was born in 1815 at Limoges, but went to Paris 
when he was nineteen years old and began writing for the 
newspapers soon after; he produced some seven hundred vol- 
umes in fiction and social science....William Winter’s new 
volume of poems will have the title Gray Days....Hon. 
John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, figures as compiler 
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of a new book of Living Hymns, published by John G. Hood, 
of Philadelphia. ...The latest gossip about General Butler’s 
forthcoming autobiography, to be called General Butler’s 
Book, is that it will be published early in October; that it will 
contain thirty chapters, some of them pretty bright reading; and 
that the work will be translated into French and German.... 
A most interesting book for philologists and for general read- 
ers is Charles Ledyard Norton’s Political Americanisms, giving 
party-calls, nicknames, partisan phrases, and other popular 
political words. ... Edward Pigott, one of the historian’s oldest 
friends, is to write the biography of Alexander Kinglake.... 
Historian Bancroft rated the American poets in this order: Em- 
erson, Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier. . ..A Wordsworth Dic- 
tionary of Persons and Places, prepared by J. R. Tutin, the 
compiler of a bibliography of Wordsworth, is nearly ready for 
publication; the work is to contain an index of all the persons 
named or described in Wordsworth’s poems, an index of all 
the places mentioned or described,a collection of the familiar 
quotations from Wordsworth, and a chronological list of the 
best of Wordsworth’s poems....Routledge’s new and en- 
larged edition of Mulhall’s standard work, Dictionary of Sta- 
tistics, will be published in ten parts during the present year 
...-Hall Caine, the English novelist, and Edgar Saltus, the 
American romanticist, have, curiously enough, each been at 
work on a volume of stories which he proposes to call Mary 
Magdalen....John Philip Sousa, leader of the U. S. Marine 
Band at Washington, has compiled a work on the typical 
songs of all nations; it includes all songs that hold a stand- 
ing in other lands similar to the National Hymn or Yankee 
Doodle in this country....The Detroit Free Press gives as 
the reason for the publication of Rudyard Kipling’s articles 
on America: “We publish these articles because they are the 
cleverest things that have been produced in that line for 
years, and because they are the very best examples of utter 
unfairness to a foreign country that could well be imagined ” 
...-More than seventy-five thousand copies of Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler’s works have been sold by one English publishing 
house. .. . The Boston Transcript says: “ It has been positively 
asserted by an authority, that only about one and one-half 
per cent. of all the manuscripts submitted to book publishers 
ever appear in book form”....The historical writer, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, is a member of twenty-five historical and 
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other literary societies here and abroad....Valera’s novel 
Dofia Luz, recently issued in Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library, is one of the finest examples of Spanish fiction; Wil- 
liam Dean Howells says of it: “ We know hardly any figure 
in fiction more lovely and affecting than Dofia Luz; the work 
is all very fine and masterly work, scarcely to be matched in 
the contemporary fiction of our language, if that is not put- 
ting it too faintly”....Rossiter Johnson is writing a new 
boy’s story, a companion volume to his successful Phaeton 
Rogers. ...Count Lyof Tolstoi has written a comedy which 
is to be issued by the United States Book Company; the 
play, which is called The Fruits of Enlightenment, is a kind 
of burlesque on the spiritualistic and hypnotic craze. ...The 
Edinburgh Review says: “Against the bleakness of Howells’s 
atmosphere stands out with more effect the rich warmth of 
Cable’s coloring; it is the passage from the ice of the North 
to the glow of the sun-bafhed South, the return to romance 
from bald, impersonal, unsympathetic realism”... .The Bos- 
ton Herald thinks that while no dictionary can be final, for 
the next twenty-five years the International Dictionary must 
be accepted as the best work of its kind in the English 
language....Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale, is writing a 
life of Robert Morris, which will soon be published. ...Cas- 
per W. Whitney, late editor of The Week’s Sport, is now 
editing the new department, Amateur Sport, in Harper’s 
Weekly....Lee & Shepard have just issued, in their Good 
Company Series, James Freeman Clarke’s story of the Life 
and Times of Jesus; the Albany Journal says this story 
“forms a white landmark in the field of religious literature; 
the work will rank with Ben-Hur and The Prince of the House 
of David”....The Phonogram is a new monthly magazine 
devoted to the science of sound and the recording and pres- 
ervation of speech....James Parton says that his best books 
have enjoyed a far smaller sale than his poorest, and he feels 
a certain measure of humiliation over the melancholy fact.... 
James R. Gilmore, author of the well-known novels published 
under the nom de plume Edmund Kirke, is editing the new 
Cyclopedia of National Biography, in six volumes, of over a 
thousand pages each; it will contain sketches of every man 
and woman of prominence in America, from data personally 
gathered from the most reliable sources... . William Westall, 
the author of popular sensational stories, is described as “a 
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Lancashire man of about fifty-six years of age; in appearance 
he is slight and slim, about five feet five inches high, with 
grayish hair, much bewrinkled forehead, bright blue eyes, 
straight nose, and a soft, silky grayish beard, which would 
delight an eastern cadi”....The United States Department 
of Agriculture has just issued A Special Report on the Dis- 
eases of the Horse, which consists of 556 pages, including 34 
pages of plates, among which are some of the finest colored 
pictures of the horse ever produced in this country; the first edi- 
tion of 15,000 copies is already exhausted; the second edition, 
100,000 copies, will be ready shortly....John Habberton’s 
novel All He Knew has received wide-spread praise, and in a 
number of instapces has been recommended from the pulpit 
....Prof, J. R. Buchanan, of Boston, has written a work 
called Therapeutic Sarcognomy; the book embodies his 
novel theories on physical and mental development, which 
have been said by him to be in close sympathy with the the- 
ories of Edwin Checkley, author of A Natural Method of 
Physical Training. ...The New York Recorder says of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s volume, New York, in the Historic Towns 
Series: “He has brought forward many matters he might 
better have left alone, but he is an impartial historian and 
tells of things as they really were, neither extenuating nor 
setting aught down in malice”....W. Blackburn Harte, the 
young Canadian journalist whose articles in The Forum, The 
Cosmopolitan, and the New England Magazine on the politics 
and social life of the Dominion have been widely discussed, 
has been appointed assistant editor on the New England 
Magazine....Prof. Child has obtained access to much valu- 
able material since he began his monumental work on English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads; it is now more likely to fill ten 
volumes than the eight originally intended....The Spring- 
field Republican says: “There is no book more agreeable in 
its way than In the Footsteps of Charles Lamb, which the 
Scribners publish; it is, in fact, a sort of topographic outline 
of Lamb’s life, with pictures of his homes in London and its 
suburbs”. ... Patriotism and Current History is the title of a 
new monthly published at Fairport, N. Y., with the object of 
developing a spirit of national pride and interest in affairs 
of the country among the young....Mrs. May French Shel- 
don, who has started for Africa to study the primitive life of 
the interior tribes for material for a new book, is of fine 
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physique, lithe and suppie, with piercing eyes, very handsome, 
of exceptional conversational powers, and one who appears to 
be regardless of fear; she is a granddaughter of Sir Isaac 
Newton and is of American birth....The New York Tribune 
says of Jerome K, Jerome's Tales Told After Supper: “ They 
are burlesque ghost stories, supposed to have had their origin 
in a bowl of particularly strong punch; the fun is of that kind 
created by Mr. Toodles in the farce when he tries to climb 
the leg of the table”....A selection of stories, studies, and 
sketches by “Q.,” author of The Splendid Spur, will be pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co. under the title of Noughts and Crosses 
....J. S. Hartley, the New York sculptor, is to publish a 
volume of lectures on anatomy; the subject is treated from 
the artistic side, rather than the surgical ....Col. T. W. 
Higginson said recently that those who had not read A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes had not read the first broad and mature 
production of Mr. Howells’s mind—a book which at once 
threw all his previous productions into the shade, showing 
them to be mere studies and preliminary self-training.... 
George Moore, whose Impressions and Opinions is now ready, 
is at work on a novel dealing with racing, betting, and low life; 
the heroine is a servant-girl, and the book will be called 
Mother and Child....Alfred St. Johnston, author of A South 
Sea Lover, which received high praise last season, died re- 
cently at the age of thirty-three; he was a man whose versa- 
tile talent was displayed in many departments of literature, 
and the list of his published writings is a long one.... Mrs. 
Helen Gardener’s novel Is This Your Son, My Lord? is said 
to have had a sale of twenty thousand copies. ...The power- 
ful Sunlight allegory in Olive Schreiner’s recent collection, 
Dreams, was written at the special request of the editor of 
one of the big monthlies; when the gentleman got the manu- 
script, it is said, he was so frightened at the method Miss 
Schreiner had adopted that he flatly declined to be responsi- 
ble for printing such ideas....Zola’s next novel is to be a 
study of the soldier of the army of the Second Empire; its 
title will be La Debacle. ...In commenting upon Bret Harte’s 
latest volume, the London Saturday Review says that his 
“ genius is the genius of brevity, which is ruined if it becomes 
the genius of detail; but he must be careful to suit his sub- 
jects to his talents, and not to fix upon those which require 
more development than he is able to give them”....Anna 
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Elizabeth Dickinson, well known as a lecturer on political 
and sociologic topics, novelist, and dramatic writer, has given 
up all literary work owing to her ill health....Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, the well-known author for children, is passionately 
fond of out-door life and spends most of her time at her coun- 
try seat, Milburn Hall, on the ocean side of Long Island.... 
The St. James’s Gazette thus advocates retaliation against 
the United States Copyright bill: “If the Americans will not 
give copyright to books printed here, let us retaliate by re- 
fusing to give copyright to books printed in America; the bill 
is not a reparation, but is passed in the interests of the Amer- 
ican printing trades in order to deprive the British of a flour- 
ishing industry”....“ Lucas Malet” is the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Harrison, the clever lady who wrote The Wages of Sin, 
a recently-published novel which has been much discussed in 
literary circles; Mrs. Harrison is a daughter of the late Canon 
Kingsley....Elijah Kellogg, the man who wrote Spartacus 
to the Gladiators and Regulus to the Carthagenians, so 
familiar to every school-boy, is still living in Harpswell, Maine; 
he is a clergyman, eighty-one years old, and even now preaches 
occasionally....Prof. H. H. Boyesen is writing a novel of 
American political life, called The Mammon of Unrighteous- 
. ness, which he has aimed to make strictly truthful, realistic, and 
free from partisan bias. ...George W.Childs will not permit a 
witticism aimed at women to appear in the columns of his 
paper....The Unknown Library is the title of a new series 
just begun by the Cassell Publishing Company; the stories 
are by well-known writers writing over a pseudonym; the 
books are long and narrow and are bound in flexible cloth 
....Fortuné du Boisgobey, the famous French writer of sen- 
sational stories,died recently in Paris at the age of sixty-one; 
he wrote over fifty volumes, of such great popularity that they 
were translated into all the modern languages, yet of no lit- 
erary power or permanence....In the judgment of the New 
York World, The Light of the World is much better told by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John than by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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Power Through Repose. 


By ANNIE Payson CALL. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The author says: ‘‘ The literature relating to the care of the human body is already very 
extensive. Much has been written about the body’s proper food, the air it should breathe, the 
clothing by which it should be protected, and the best methods of its development. It is of 
the better use, the truer guidance, of this machine that I wish especially to write.” The chap- 
ters on ‘‘ The Body’s Guidance,” ‘‘ Rest in Sleep,” ‘‘ The Use of the Brain,” etc., are brimful 
of sound common sense. 


Petrarch. 
A Sketch of His Life and Works. By May ALpen Warp, author of 
“Dante: A Sketch of His Life and Works.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


‘* A chapter in the history of civilization."—.Spring field Republican, 
‘* The best work in English on the Italian poet.”—PAiladelphia Bulletin, 


Poems. 


By Emity Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W, Higgin- 
son. Fifth edition. 16mo. Cloth, gilt and gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


“‘Such a writer is a literary force, not only by the direct influence of her work, but by 
silencing the frivolous and the trivial, and it would have been pleasant to see her in her proper 
place during her lifetime. But as her will was otherwise, nothing remains but to read, with 
gratitude to the friends who have prepared the verses for publication and permitted the world 
to know how true a singer lived in it unknown.”—Seston Herald, 


Dreams. 


By OLive SCHREINER, author of “The Story of an African Farm.” Second 
edition. With portrait of the Author. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


‘* The great truths of man’s destiny and of his relations to his fellows and to the universe 
are illuminated by Miss Schreiner in a way that is new in literary art. No book of recent 
years is likely to have a more decided influence on sympathetic minds ; it opens vistas that 
once looked upon cannot be forgotten.” —Soston Beacon, 


Positive Religion. 


Essays, Fragments, and Hints. By JosepH Henry ALLEN, author of 
“Christian History in its Three Great Periods,” ‘‘Hebrew Men and 


Times,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


‘*Clear in thought, logical and entertaining.” — Brooklyn Citizen. 
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NEW IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 


A short time before his death General Sherman turned over to us all the plates, maps, etc., of his famous 
MEMOIRS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. We now have the exclusive right to the publication of this 
great book, and have issued a new and enlarged edition uniform with the memoirs of General Grant and General 
Sheridan. Carefully indexed and illustrated with steel portraits, maps, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, about 500 pages each. 

Fine Cloth, $2.50 per vol.; $5.00 per set. Leather, Library Style, $3.50 per vol.; 7.00 per set. 
Half Turkey Morocco, $4.25 per .vol.; $8.50 per set. SPEC/AL.—Vhis work can be secured on easy 
payments by subscribing for our War Library, which embraces ten large volumes by the greatest Generals 
ofthe War, among whom are GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN, and McCLELLAN. Particulars on 


application. 
A Cheap Edition of the Memoirs. 


In order to bring this great work within the reach of those who cannot afford the handsomer edition above 

mentioned, we have decided to issue the work complete in one volume with additional chapters written 
By HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. 

The portion of the Memoirs written by General Sherman himself ends with his retirement from the army in 
1884. Mr. Blaine takes up the story of the General's life from that point, and brings it down to the closing 
scenes, with a description of the vast demonstration that attended the burial. Beware of cheap lives; this is the 
only one written by the General, and the on/y one in which his family are interested. One volume, octavo, 


nearly 1,000 pages, steel portrait, $2 oo. 
For sale by all booksellers and canvassers, to whom liberal terms are offered. 


MY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. 
HERBERT WARD. 


Nearly 200 pages with Folding Map. A friend of Mr. Stanley and one of the most trusted and experi- 
enced Captains of the Rear-Guard, many have wondered why Mr. Ward has kept comparatively silent while the 
controversy has been going on. In this book he speaks freely and fearlessly. He is not bitter nor prejudiced, 
but endeavors to do justice to his unfortunate companions by relating facts of which he produces ample proof. 
His narrative is absorbingly interesting and throws new light on the Rear Guard troubles. An intensely excit- 
ing and clearly written volume. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE IN WAR TIMES. 
W. O. STODDARD. 


The author of ‘‘ Dab Kinzer," ‘‘ Lives of the Presidents,”’ etc., etc. The most charming and instructive of 
all Mr. Stoddard’s works. In its pictures of men, women, and events it justifies its title. Humorous, pathetic, 
and exciting incidents follow one another through the pages of this book, making it intensely interesting, from 
cover to cover, to both young and old, Small octavo, illustrated by Dan Beard. Stamped cloth, $1.00. 


MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER: A Tale for Young People of all Ages. An octavo vol- 
ume of about 400 pages. Beautifully and profusely illustrated. This book is a delightful romance of 
Edward VI__It is considered by many to be Mark ‘T'wain’s best work. Eminent critics have pronounced 
it the best child’s story, in every respect, that has ever been written. In fine cloth, $3.00. 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN. A companion to TOM SAWYER. A work so popular aid widely known 
that no comment upon it is necessary. Illustrated by Kemble. Stamped cloth, $2.75. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, AND OTHER STORIES. One volume, 16mo. This 
book contains some of Mark ‘I wain’s most entertaining sketches. Cloth, $1.00. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT. A powerful satire on English 
nobility and royalty. A book that appeals to all true Americans. Pathos and Comer are strangely blended 
in this work, Beautifully illustrated by Beard. Stamped cloth, $3.00. . 


THE TABLE: 
HOW TO BUY FOOD, HOW TO COOK IT, AND HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By ALESSANDRO FILIPPINI, of Delmonico’s. 


One volume, octavo, 507 pages, and Portrait of Author. 1,550 different Recipes; 132 Recipes for Soups, roo 
Recipes for Sauces, 76 Recipes for Cooking Eggs, 40 Salads, 300 Desserts. MENUS FOR EVERY DAY OF THE 
YEAR AND EVERY MEAL OF THE DAY—365 BREAKFASTS, 365 LUNCHEONS, 365 Dinners. In large families the 
price of the work can be saved daily by following Mr. Filippini’s suggestions. One of the exceptional features 
of this book is the fact that it is adapted to the humblest as well as to the grandest style of living. No matter 
where placed, it will pay for itself many times over. 

Kitchen edition, in oil-cloth, $2.50. Presentation edition, in full seal Russia, marbled edges, $4.50. 


If your Bookseller does not keep the above books, we will send them post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


A CONCISE CYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
Biblical, Biographical, Geographical, Historical, Practical, and Theological. 


One_large octavo, 1,000 double-column pages, beautifully illustrated by woodcuts and plain and colored 
maps. Edited by Rev. ELIAS BENJAMIN SANFORD, M.A., assisted by 28 vf the prominent scholars 
and divines in the country. Lxthusiastically received by the entire religious press. Ali the special articles 
are by men eminent in knowledge of the subjects treated. CHEAP, HANDY IN SIZE, UNSECTARIAN, 
CONCISE, RECENT, RELIABLE, COMPREHENSIVE, and EXHAUSTIVE, ‘The crystallization of the 
vast knowledge contained in the principal works of religious reference. 

Fine Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, Library Style, $5.00; Half Morocco, $6.00. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., New York City. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ Current Literature.” 


























MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR APRIL, 1891 





Art and Architecture; 


Canadian Artand Artists: Wm.B. Harte: New Eng.Mag. 
Leonardo da Vinci: Italian Old Masters: Stillinan: Cent. 


The Master of Genre: George E. Montgomery: Cos. 


Biographic and Reminiscent : 


A, Winkelreid at Sempach: W. D. McCrackan: Atlan. 
Daniel Garrison Brinton: Dr. Chas. C. Abbott: P. S. M. 


Dr. Henry T. Schliemann: Popular Science Monthly. 


Formative Influences: Prof. Simon Newcomb: Forum. 


Gaspar Nujfiez de Arce: Rollo Ogden: Scribner’s. 
Hardships of the Isthmus in "49: A. C. Ferris: Cent. 
Hopedale and Founder: Lewis G. Wilson: New Eng. 
Lovejoy—Hero and Martyr: T: Dimmock: New Eng. 
Madame de Staél: W. E. H. Lecky: The Forum. 


Methods of Mind Readers: Chas. Gatchell: The Forum. 
Recollections of Schliemann: C, K, Tuckerman: N.E.M. 
Social Changes in California: Chas. H. Shinn: P.S. M. 


Some Letters by Horace Greeley : Lippincott’s Mag. 
Spanish Jealousy of Vancouver: J. T. Doyle: Cent. 


The President's Office and Home: G. C. Bain: Cosmop. 
The Wordsworths and De Quincey: H. A. Page: Cent. 
Thomas Hood: Rt. Rev. T. W. Dudley: Harper’s Mag. 


Washington and Frederick the Great: Conway: Cent. 


Dramatic and Musical: 


Court Theatre of Meiningen: Chas, Waldstein: Harp. 


The Elizabethan Drama: T. D. Robb: Lippin. Mag. 


The Japanese Theatre: Eliza Ruhamah Sadmore: Cos. 


Educational Topics: 


The Muses in the Common School: M. E. Burt: Atlan. 
Training for Character: Prof. Henri Marion: Pop. Sci. 


University of France: W. L. Montague: New Eng. Mag. 


Fiction of the Month: 

A Race Romance: Maurice Thompson: Century Mag. 
A Step-Mother Elect: Mary L. Adams: New Eng. Mag. 
Don Carlos: Margaret Crosby: Harper’s Mag. 

Herr von Striempfell’s Experiment: A. Hamilton: Cent. 
Mark Fenton: A Story: Angeline Teal: Harper’s Mag. 


Mystery of a Studio: Robert Howe Fletcher: Cosmop. 


There were Ninety and Nine: R. H. Davis: Century. 
Historic and National : 


Brief History of the Ohio River: J. F. James: P.S. Mo. 


Capture of Louisburg: Francis Parkman: Atlantic. 
Prehistoric Man on the Pacific Coast: Atlantic. 

The Conquest of California: John C. Frémont: Cent. 
The State of Wisconsin: W. F. Vilas: Harper’s Mag. 


Literary Criticism: 


Brevity in Fiction: Frederic M, Bird: Lippincott’s Mag. 


Goethe’s Key to Faust: Wm. P. Andrews: Atlantic. 


Historical Writing in America: J. F. Jameson: N. E.M. 


Military and Naval: 
A War Correspondent’s Life: Fred. Villiers: Cosmop. 
National Guard of Wisconsin: Chas, King: Outing. 


The French Army: General Lewal: Harper's Magazine. 


Miscellaneous Essays: 

Farm Life: Prize Essay: Jennie E, Hooker: Cosmop. 
From My Window: Olive Thorne Miller: Atlantic. 
Judaism and Christianity: A Review: Atlantic Mo. 
The Badger and the Fox: Popular Science Monthly. 
The Eldest of the Arts. Eliz. Bisland: Cosmopolitan. 
Where are Vinland and Norumbega?: New Eng. Mag. 


Will Morality Survive Religion?: Goldwin Smith: Forum. 


Yarns about Diamonds: David G, Adee: Lippincott’s. 


Poetry of the Month: 

A Handkerchief : John Patterson : Cosmopolitan. 

A Revised Fable : C, Evans: Century Magazine. 

A Song of Changes: E, C, White: ! .ippincott’s Mag. 
A Thought: Thomas S, Collier: Atlantic Monthly. 
And After: Arlo Bates: Century Magazine. 

Bookish Quatrains: John Kendrick Bangs: Century. 


Cain: William Henry Hayne: Atlantic Monthly. 
Castagne Italiane: H. Stuart: The Century Magazine. 
Dora's Eyes: I. S. Underhill: The Century Magazine. 
Easter Eve at Kerak-Moab: Clinton Scollard: Atlantic. 
Easter-Tide: A Poem: C, A. Lord: Cosmopolitan Mag. 
Fit Weeds: J. H. Morse: The Century Magazine. 
Green Mountain Philosophy: A. F. Rice: Century. 
Horace: Book I.: Ode XXI.: Philip Francis: Scribner's. 
Light; Richard K. Munkittrick: Century Magazine. 
Literary Clog-Dancing: Margaret Janvier: Century. 
Neznia Amoris: Thomas Wm. Parsons: Atlantic Mo. 
Night; Archibald Lampman: Scribner’s Magazine. 
One of the Palls: D. Robinson: The Century Mag. 
Poems: Charles Henry Liiders: Century Magazine. 
Resurgum: A Poem: Frederic Peterson: Cosmopolitan. 
Silence and Solitude: Annie Fields: Harper's Mag. 
Spring Song: Graham R. Tomson: Scribner’s Mag. 
Success: A Poem: Zitella Cooke: New England Mag. 
The Mother: W. W. Campbell: Harper’s Magazine. 
The Phenix: A Poem: Bliss Perry: Scribner’s. 

The Poet, The Musician, The Painter: V. Paull: Lip. 
The Riding School: J. B. F. Gill: The Century Mag. 
Twenty-third of April: Richard W. Gilder: Century. 
W'en de Silk: Edward A. Oldham: Century Magazine. 


Political and Financial : 

An Inflated Currency Act: David Dodge ; Century. 
The Bering Sea Controversy: E. J. Phelps: Harper's 
The Farmers’ Alliance: W. A. Peffer: Cosmopolitan. 
The Fate of the Election Bill: George F. Hoar: Forum. 


Scientific and Industrial : 

Revolution in Yacht Building: M.R.Schuyler : Outing. 
Glimpses of the Bacteria: IT. M. Prudden: Harper's. 
Huxley on the War-Path: Duke of Argyll: Pop. Sci. 
James's Psychology: A Review: Atlantic Monthly. 
Later History of Electricity: G. H. Stockbridge: N. E. M- 
Race Influence and Disease: G. B. Hoffmeister: P.S. M- 
Railway Passenger Rates: Arthur T. Hadley: Forum. 
Science Jottingsin Egypt: H.C. Bolton: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Flood Plains :f Rivers: W. J. McGee: The Forum 
The Growth of Sentiency: Major J. W. Powell: Forum. 
‘The Nicaragua Canal: Chas. T. Harvey: Cosmopolitan. 
The United States Patent Office: J. Shepard: N.E.M. 
Trade-unionism and Utopia: W. H. Mallock: Forum 
What is Right-handedness?: Thorgas Dwight: Scrib 
What Keepsthe Bicycler Upright ?: Pop. Sci. Mo 


Sociologic Questions : 

A Defective Census: Roger Q. Mills: The Forum, 

A Plea for Ugly Girls: E. F. Andrews: Lippincott’s. 
Future Conditions of Invention : S. Baxter : Cosmop. 
From Freedom to Bondage: Herbert Spencer: P. S. M. 
Obligations of the West: Sydney Dillon: N. Am. Rev. 
Pauperism in the U. S.: Prof. Ely: North Amer. Rev 
Story of the Fresh-Air Fund: W. Parsons: Scribner's, 
Street-Cleaning in Large Cities: E. Clark: Pop. Sci. M. 
The Duty of the Hour: Sec’y Rusk: N. Amer, Rev. 
The Meaning of the Dakota Outbreak : Scribner’s Mag. 
Wealth and its Obligations. Cardinal Gibbons: N. A. R. 
What Can We Do for the Poor ?: Dr. Rainsford: Forum 


Sport and Recreation. 

A Kangaroo Hunt: Birge Harrison: Scribner’s Mag 
Athletics of Ancient Greece. Hareld Williams: Outing 
Ocean Passenger Travel: John H. Gould: Seribner’s. 
Whale-Catching at Point Barrow: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Travel and Adventure. 

Argentine Provincial Sketches: Theo. Child: Harper’s. 
Armenians and the Porte: S. G. W. Benjamin: Atlan. 
Cold Cheer at Camp Morton: J. A. Wyeth: Cent. Mag. 
New Africa: Charles Morris: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

The Relief of Captain Nelson: A.J.M. Jephson: Scrib. 
Two Expeditions to Mount St, Elias: The Century. 





Where the Ice Never Melts: Robert G. Butler: Scrib. 

















INVESTORS Winner Investment Co. 


M 0 rigag eS Full Paid Capital, $1,000,000. 


Oo This company does strictly an investment business 
and shares with investors the results of conservative 

oO and profitable investments. It offers a fixed income, 
large profits, and absolute security. Nearly $2,000,00c 

net profits paid to investors since 1883, from Kansas 

1 oO City (Mo.) real estate investments. At the present 

—_— (e) time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, secured 

2 by first mortgage on one of the best office buildings in 


the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed interest. 
oO A bonus of stock in the building company accompa- 
oO nies each bond. Also in bonds secured by first mort- 


gage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas 
WE HAVE HAD City, in the line of immediate ge ey yielding 
i e 8 per cent. earns — Le ese _— par- 
i ticipate in one-half the net profits and run five years. 
20 Yea rs xperience Send for pamphlet and monthly circulars, 
IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Dollar | ansis city Bridge and Terminal Railway 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 


paid at maturity. P . 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS | 5'x per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919, with bonus of 
stock in the company that will yield an income in 1891. 


$1 3 Oo0O OOO Central Trust Company of New York, Trustees. 
g r (2 Other choice investments not obtainable else- 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. where. 
We never handle any security that we do not abso- 
lutely control. The investments we now have are as WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than any we have offered in the last ten 
ears. Wecan refer to the leading banks in New York, 


y 
and toour4,000 patrons. Weare under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State.» 50 STATE STR EET, BOSTON. 


J. B. WATKI N — L. M q co. 50 & 51 Times Building, New York City. 
219 Broadway, New York. 1 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS ARE: Littérateurs, Capitalists, Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, 
Indians ; in other words, people who are familiar whereof they write, and tell their stories 
in their own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. 


20 GEMSTONES FROM THE ROCKIES 


iy FREE WITH THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


i'Yg 20 finely cut and polished Gemstones given free as a premium to each 
new yearly subscriber ordering within 30 days, as follows: 


PAYING 


GENERAL AGENT, 



















Cameo, Mosaic, for Sleeve Buttons, 
Goldstone, Carnelian, Montana Moss Agate, 
Tiger-eye, Jewel Onyx, Striped Agate, for Brooch, 
Ribhon Agate, Tree Agate, Green Moss Agate, 
Green Crocidolite, Agates, for Sleeve Buttons, 
Pink Crocidolite, Petrified Wood. 


Each Gemstone is honestly worth 50c., and some cannot be bought 
for $1 each of any jeweler, and the total value is over $10. You natu- 
rally say, “Can this be true?” We positively guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not fully satisfied. Our reason for offering this costly 

remium is: We must advertise to get others to advertise with us, and by 
his method we will have a national circulation quicker than by any other 
method that we know of, and our conclusions are based on facts by 
trial experiments. 

The Great Divide for April will contain a weird love story (il- 
lustrated), entitled 


A Ceode of Criddle Culch, 


By Jupce L. B., France. 


GIVES SOMETHING Wonderful Stories of Lost Mines of fabulous wealth, Sketches 
FoR NOTHING, of Ranch Life, Minerals, Gems, how Gold and Silver are mined, and 
general descriptive articles on the Great West. I!!ustrated and printed on fine paper in a most elegant 
manner. Sample copy only 10cts. Send ONE DOLLAR to-day for a year’s subscription, and the 20 
mstones, securely packed, will be sent, Le ned goa same W a. order is received. 
estimonials.—“‘Gems received, gems indeed.’’—Prof. J. W. H. Canoll, N. Y. College of Archeeology, etc. 
**T have received your little cabinet of cut stones, which are gems in their way. The wonder is how 
you can afford them at such rates.”—Dr. J. H. Chapin, St. Lawrence University, Meriden, Conn. 


Always address THE GREAT DIVIDE, DEPT. 8, 1624 Larimer Street, DENVER, COLORADO, 


ESTERBROOK ‘PENS <a 
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“Current Literature” and “Short Stories” $5.00 a Year 
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PUPLISHED MONTHLY—$3.00 A YEAR 
This Magazine 1s planned to cover the story- 
telling field of the world, and its selections will be 
of the best procurable in all the various languages. 
Each number contains twenty-five complete stories, 
having this wide and popular range of subjects: 


Ghostly Love Fairy 
Humorous Weird ®@ Sea 
Dramatic _ Dialect Insanity 
Pathetic Theosophic Character 
Domestic _ Brutal Detective 
Romantic Quaint Bizarre 


Adventure Scientific Magic 
Animal Old Time Realistic 
The new periodical, “ Short Stories,” has adepted the highest standard 
for literary merit and entertainment, and is edited very critically to maig- 
(aif it, and will not only gratify but cultivate tt —aston Ghobe. 
Order bf your newsdealer, or send 25 cents to 
THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 West 23d Street, New York 








FAMOUS STORIES 


“Current Literature” and ‘Short Stories” $6.00 a Year 
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“SHORT STORIES” 


Publishers’ Page of Information 





The Magazine: “Short Stories” is issued periodically on the 15th of 
the month preceding date of publication, and shculd be on sale at noon 
of the above-mentioned date in every city and town in the United States 
and Canada. Give your periodical dealer a positive order. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price is $3.00 per year; $5.00 for 
the popular eclectic magazine “Current Literature” and “ Short Stories,” to 
one or different addresses ; $5.00 for two copies of “ Short Stories”; $7.00 
for three; $9.00 for four; $10.00 in clubs of five, cash with the order. 


The Eclectic Plan: ‘Short Stories” is intended to be a collection of 
story-telling material gathered the world over. The eclectic plan is necessary 
to the greatest color and variety and to this end the publishers invite the 
coéperation of all in sympathy with the development of the idea. Authors 
desiring to be represented in the collection will please send in permission to 
reprint, with all copyrighted material, as known rights will not be infringed. 


The Etching: Asa relief to the longer stories, and as a development 
of the art of word-painting,-and crisp prose expression, there will be pub- 
‘ished each month from five to ten one-page stories, designated—Etchings. 
The Etching may be original, selected, or translated from other languages. 
Such original and translated work as is accepted will be liberally paid for. 
The Etching must be about four hundred words in length; and be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope for acceptance notice, or 
return of the manuscript. Payment on publication. 


Manuscript: Outside of the matter, and manner, of the Etching 
original stories are not desired. The editor cannot undertake to return 
unsolicited original manuscript, nor will he enter into any correspondence 
regarding it, whether stamps be enclosed or not. 


Selections: Reprint copies of good stories; material for Etchings; 
hints and references as to good work already published, are always welcome, 
and enclosures will be piaced on file for early editorial consideration, 





Short Stories and Current Literature, $5 a year 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


30 West 23d Street, New York 











ALMOST PERSUADED. 
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“‘ Written with much dramatic power.”— Troy Times, 
soy ne oy L 


““A powerful story.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 





BY 


WILL N. HARBEN, 


Author of “‘ WHITE MarIE.” 





* It is a boldly and powerfully written book. By the orthodox it will be called blasphe- 
mous, but the world has come to see that to charge blasphemy is simply to beg the question— 
and that to resort to the same kind of thing in any other controversy would be universally re- 
garded as a complete confession of defeat. ‘The Church must make up its mind that argument 
such as ‘s in this book cannot be ‘whistled down the wind’ nor squelched with anathema, but 
must be met and refuted, or, as a Church with authority to bind and loose, she must give up 
the fight." —Chicago Times. 





“It is a book that might roughly but somewhat unfairly be defined as belonging to the 
school of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ or ‘Robert Elsmere;’ but it is more personal and less doc- 
trinal, The deeper questions of religious belief are ably discussed, and the ending of the 
book is reverent and dignified. The theme of a troubled soul seems to be the favorite one 
just now ; if such things must be written, it were well if the result were always so admirable 
as this, and the conclusion of the whole so reassuring to troubled minds.” —Art Amateur, 





From B. O. FLOWER, Editor of THE ARENA. 


‘**In my judgment, ‘Almost Persuaded’ is one of the best works that have appeared in re- 
cent years. Not only is it delicately wrought, but the lesson emphasized is one of the most 
important that presents itself to society at the present time. It is a powerful sermon well cal- 
culated to do great good, and, by the way, I look to the novel for the best results in moulding 
public sentiment. In olden times the pulpit and platform ruled the masses. To-day the novel, 
the press, and drama mould public opinion.” —B. O. Flower, Editor of 7he Arena, 





316 PAGES. 50 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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™e' The Library of American Literature 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC, L, WEBSTER & CO., 3 E, 14th 8t., NEW YORK, 


ByE.C.STED. 
MAN and EH. 
HUTCHINSON 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 


| 


The Sisters’ Tragedy, 


With Other Poems, Lyrical and 
Dramatic. By T. B. ALDRICH. $1.25. | 


The Crystal Button ; | 


Or, Adventures of Paul Prognosis | 
in the Forty-ninth Century. By | 
CHauNCEY THomas. Edited by 
Grorct HouGHtTon. . 16mo, $1.25. | 
This story is a long look forward to the vast | 


progress which may be made in the next three 
thousand years. | 


Captains of Industry. 
Second Series. By JAMES PARTON. 
$1.25. 

Brief biographies of nearly fifty persons who 
in various ways have contributed to the 
world’s resources for progress. 


A Sappho of Green Springs, 


And Other Stories. By Bret 
HarTE, 16mo, $1.25. 


In the Cheering-Up Business. 


By Mary C. Leg. $1.25. A charm- 
ing story of cheerful helpers, by the 
author of “A Quaker Girl of Nan- 
tucket.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, or the am. 
Revision has been in ey oe for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap on of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “Webster's Big 
a “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” ete., e 
Many announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


Reis growth of Tacoma makes great 





demand for money for developments, 
Borrowers can better afford to pay 10 
per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. Un- 
doubted security. Satisfactory references, 
Write me for interesting illustrated documents, 


10% no matter whether you wish to 
0 


invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash 
5c. PER COPY. 


Music mailed to any address, Selection of over 2,500 
copies, Catalogue mailed free. 


SIEGEL & CO., 77th St. & 3d Ave.. NEW YORE 


AMERICAN VIEWS Sen ner iier ot wT 


A. Wittemann, 67 Spring St.,.7. 











j Habla V. Espanol ? IN 


Parlez-Yous Francais ? 








\ 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 





TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S$. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25c. 


All Subscribers—$5.00 for each language--become actual pupils of Dr. Rosen- 
thal, who corrects all exercises and corresponds with them in regard to any 


difficulties which may occur. 


Parlate Italiano ? J 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 209 Washington St., Boston. 








“HERE YOU ARE” 


Said Jack, pulling a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla out of his ample pocket. 
“This is what saved me years ago, when my blood was pizened with dis- 
ease, an’ I was on the way to Davy Jones’s locker. Look at it! 

I «if 2 Ga = 


~ AyersSarsaparilla 


A shipmate told me what it did for 
him, so I went an’ took it, an’ it 
—= give me sich an over-haulin’ that in 
less than five weeks I shipped agin, 
with a clean bill o’ health. Since 
then, I never go to sea ’thout a 
bottle o’ this stuff in my kit, just to 
keep me in trim, you know.” 

Jack is sensible. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla not only expels the taint of 
scrofula and other blood-poisons 
from the system, but it frequently 
proves an excellent anti-scorbutic. 

“Twenty years ago I was a harpooner in 
the North Pacific, when, with five others of 
the crew, I was laid up with scurvy. AIB 
our lime-juice was accidently destroyed, so 
we were pretty badly off; but the captain 
had a supply of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
gave us that. We recovered quicker than I 
have ever seen men brought about by any 
other treatment for scurvy.”--RALPH Y. 
WINGATE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 





- = 











SORE THROAT 


Bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, and even consumption, in the early stages, yield to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Singers, actors, auctioneers, public speakers, clergymen, teach- 
ers, lecturers, and all who are liable to disorder of the vocal organs, find a sure remedy in 
this wonderful and well-known preparation. As an emergency medicine, in cases of 
croup, whooping cough, etc., it should be in every household. 

“Two years ago I suffered severely from an attack of sore throat and bronchitis. It 
seemed as if I could not survive, the usual remedies proving of no avail. At last I 
thought of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and after taking two bottles of this medicine I was re- 
stored to health.”—CHARLES GAMBINI, Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggists. 








AN ENTERING WEDGE. 


The Messrs. Van Houten have put an enter- 
ing wedge into unhealthy domestic economy, 
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. THE by advertising a pure, soluble cocoa, THE 

s STANDARD as a substitute for tea and coffee. As STANDARD 

3 COCOA inventors and original patentees of COCOA 

OF THE cocoa, the VAN HovuTEn’s have in- OF THE 
WORLD. troduced it so thoroughly all WORLD, 







over Europe that “ Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa” has become 
a household word. The 
end of the wedge 
which has been in- 
serted here is 
fast making 
way for the 
“LEADING 


| Cocoa lh 

Van Houten’s Cocoa, & ” , 
$ Van Houten’s Cocoa, 
3 Van Houten’s Cocoa, 
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Van Houten’s 


Cocoa. | 
“Best & Goes Farthest.” : 
“Bost & Goes Farthest,” : 
. ‘Best & Goes Farthest.” 4 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the 
experience gained during 
the FIFTEEN YEARS in 
which it has been the 





STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedtct, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








“CURRENT LITERATURE” 


THE POPULAR ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Publishers’ Page of Informatzon 





“Current Literature 1s published on the 28th—preceding the printed 
month of issue, and is for sale on that date by all periodical dealers. 

Subscription price $3.00 a year; 25 cents for single numbers; $5.00 for 
“Current Literature” and the magazine of fiction—“ Short Stories.” 

“ Current Literature ” is planned upon entirely new lines, and is intended 
to cover the field of home and foreign literature—book, newspaper, and 
periodical. It is a necessity to every reader and thinker in the language. 
It keeps close step with progress, faithfully reflects prevailing sentiment and 
literary style, compasses more research, and gives a greater variety of 
reading-matter than any other periodical now published in the world. 

One of the strong features of ‘‘ Current Literature” is its great value 
as an exponent of literary and journalistic style. It instructs by contact ; 
it has nothing to do with pedantic theory; it educates by unconscious 
absorption ; it presents the best specimens, Professional workers are making 
money from the collected and edited material of its pages. From its essays, 
sketches, and poetry, young writers are building up their individual skill. 

‘*Current Literature ” for $3.00 per year is the best literary value for 
the money known; still to push the publication to the attention of new 
readers and to assist the getting up of clubs we make this liberal offer : 

For three new names and $9.00 we will send one year’s subscription to 
« Current Literature” free. Or make the benefit codperative in the formation 
of aclub. For four mew subscribers remit $9.00. 

All postmasters are agents. As a help to new subscribers we undertake 
to send sample copies to any list of five addresses enclosed to us by any 


intending promoter of a ‘‘ Current Literature ” club. 





Short Stories and Current Literature, $5 a year 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


30 West 23d Street. New York 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, . = $2,000,000,00 
Paid in (cash), - - - - 1,000,000,00 
Surplus and undivided profits, © 396, 716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm ofaccountants, Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester 
and New York, upon auditing the accounts of 
the Company as published June 3oth, 1890, 
appended thereto the following certificate : 


S| Having examined the books of the 

Equitable Mortgage Company, we hereby 
certify that the foregoing accounts and 
statement are in conformity therewith, and 
we believe that the accounts fully and 
fairly represent the position of the Com- 
pany as on the 30th June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 


New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, running 
three months to two vears. 

All first-class investment securities bought 
and sold. 








OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


London, England. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

















All over 
*e House 


Everything is cleaner and everybody happier for 
having used Pearline ; there’s an absence of 
tired women—cross servants—frayed cloth- 
ing—spots where the paint is rubbed off— 
sticky china—dull windows and glassware. 


No Wonder *: 


use 


yy of Pearline is next to having some one do 
Ai your washing and cleaning for you—Pear/- 
ine does the work—you do the directing. 
Besides it’s absolutely and emphatically harm- 
less for soap’s work; has many more merits 
than good soap and no drawbacks. Economy 
- ‘is one of its strongest points. Ask the bright- 
est friend you have about Pear/ine—she uses it—Beware of imitations, 
prize schemes and peddlers, /Pearline is never peddled, but sells on its 
merits by all grocers. 








Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








» D. F. FOLEY x Co. 


CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 
ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE GENUINE. 
CAUTION.—FOLEY PENS.—2e sure the pens are etamped D. F. FOLEY & CO. 
Also, Wholesale Agents PAUL &. WIRT FOUNTAIN PENS. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
-MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED, 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 














350,000 in Use. 
Positively The Leading Pen. 


“ An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared ‘with which all other pens are frank failures. 
Ask your deuler, or send for catalogue. “MARK TWAIN,” 


National Type Writer 


Awarded ‘*MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY,’ American Institute, New York. 

The LATEST and HIGH- 
EST achievement in the art 

Embodies every good 
quality found in other Writ- 
ing Machines, and has 
many poiats of superiority, 
allits own, 

Smallest and most com- 
prehensive double case fin- 
. gerkey Typewriter, 


Send for illustrated pamphlet 
giving fu!l detailand fac-simile 
of key-board, 


Factory and | r H 717 and 719 ARCH ee 
General Offices ( National Typewriter Co., ** » Sihiladolphia, Pa., U. . 


ove" Diamond Sate, $85 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing on Ke Ball Bearings 
to all Running Parts, including Pedals, Suspension Saddle. Finest 
ZZ material money can buy. Finished in enamel and nickel. 


AH RNY Strictly high grade inevery particular, No better machine made at any price. 
hill gp concmeree 

A\S Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Iliustrated Catalogue of 

|GUNS. RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. etc. 

JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS Co., BOSTON, MASS. _ 


—ELY’S CREAN BALNM—Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays hain aud Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 





The Best and most com- 
plete Standard Writing Ma- 
chine made. 

Positively the BEST and 
the only PERFECS MAN- 4 
IFOLDER made, 

Will make, UNQUALI- 
FIEDLY, more and better 
manifold copies than upon 
any machine extant, 

IRRESPECTIVE OF 

PRICE, THE BEST. 
































ives Relief = once for Col 


n 
sltele into the Nostrils. It is Quickly “Absorbed. 
uggists or by mail, ELY BROS., 56 Warren St, N. ¥. 




















CLEANSES 


ad ' . =e Y 
“A= 
“FOR THE TE 
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Se The Best in the World. 


HE Material, Workmanship and Fin'sh is the Best. A Desk in which it is simply im- 
possible to improve the design or arrangement. Furnished in Quarter-Sawed Oak, 
Walnut and Cherry. Perfect light on Writing Bed, and additional space secured by 

swinging back the arms. POLISHED TRIMMINGS; Movable Partitions in all Drawers ; 
Heavy Anti-friction Casters. Send for Circular and Price List. 


89-91 WASHINGTON STREET, 
COVP#OO; °°” vosron. nose 
AWNING AND BLIND |ED, PINAUD 











Is fitted with chain con- 
durabie light = PARIS---37 Boulevard de Strasbourg. 
= meets the approval of « | 

| Heading arctteto and | FD), PINAUD’S Celebrated Perfumes, 
awning, inside or 


outside’ shutter |P]) PINAUD'S QUININE WATER, 


sear bandied than the The world-renowned Iai~ Tonic. 


awning, is ; . 
poe og consemaien. ED PINAUD S$ ELIXIR---Dentifrice. 
With care it = — ; The hest preparation for the teeth 
perfect condition for a 


F years: Send for mius- | ED), PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP. 


The best » known. For sak 
BALTIMORE BLIND AND AWNING COMPANY, | 7 a_i 


26 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 













































PRESS OPINIONS. 





Harper’s Weekly : 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of ‘‘ Current Literature.” The plan of this 
periodical is original. The selections are grouped together 
under appropriate headings, so as to constitute departments. 
The editorial reflection running through all this entertaining 
matter gives it not only unity, but additional interest. 


The Chicago Tribune: 

“Current Literature,” with its selections, magazine 
reference, and book index greatly comforts the busy and 
ambitious American, who without it must let the flood of 
contemporaneous writing slip by him; with it he may dip 
from the ever-flowing stream all the refreshment he needs. 


The Boston Transcript : 

This magazine is unique among American publications. 
Its scope is more comprehensive than any one of them. 
After the reader has gone through the ordinary magazines of 
the month, with their purely original matter, he takes up 
“Current Literature” with an entirely different feeling. He 
is no longer circumscribed. by the limits of the usual peri- 
odicals ; the whole world is before him where to choose. 


The New Orleans Picayune: 

‘Current Literature” is the most widely eclectic maga- 
zine ever published. It makes its selections from the best 
magazines and newspapers in this country and Europe, and 
is a marvelously faithful reflex of contemporaneous literature 
all over the world. It is full of all kinds of good things for 
‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 





SHORT STORIES AND CURRENT LITERATURE, $5 A YEAR 





















WORLD RENOWNED. 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


THE BEST. 


Brightest Light, —— 
Simplest Construction, § 
"Finest Finten _ 
Largest’ Wariety. 
Every Lamp is Stamped 
“The EB. & EX.” 
TAKE NO OTHER. 2 
SOLD BY LEADING HOUSES EVERYWHERE, 
MANUFACTUREp BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct. 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men, Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











VENTILATIN 


HOT WATER. 
STEAM. 
AIR. 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


¢ HEATERS. 


If you want the best systems 
for Residences, Churches, and 
Schools, send for Catalogue. 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





! Here is a saver of time and money! 
!! Multiple copying made easy ! ! 
USE 


“The Express Duplicator.” 


150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 


Cheapest, simplest, and best duplicating 
apparatus, Headquarters for all 
Manifolding Devices. 


Address C. BENSINGER & CO., 
5 &7 Dey Street, New York. 





THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 


All the most ore 
improvements. Valu 
Baths. Cuisine Unsurpassed. 
phiet. 


ved therapeutic appliances and modern 

able Mineral Springs. Salt and Iron 
Send for illustrated pam- 

Wu. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 








FOR GENTS. 


ANTI-VIBRATORY. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 
UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Highlandville, Mass. 


Catalogue Free. 


ALPINES :::5u2:A4riNE® 
2 stam, 


e of Nursery, tells how we grow them, 
ps. GILLETT & HORSFORD, Southwick, Mass. 











to use. 





It is an Ointment, of which 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. 
by mail. Address, E. T. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NY -NadaGn 






a small particle is applied 
Sold by druggists or sent 
HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 















What Do You Read 


in the shape of a good magazine? Are you satis- 
fied to pay $4.00 a year for your magazine, when 
a few cents more than half that sum ($2.40) will 


pay for a year’s subscription to 


The Cosmopolitan, 


conceded to be the brightest, as well as the cheap- 
est, high-class illustrated monthly magazine in 
the world? Tue Cosmopo.iran is literally what 
the Mew York Times calls it, “ At its price, the 
brightest, most varied, and best edited of the 


magazines.” 


Tue Cosmopo.iTan furnishes for the first time in mag- 





azine literature a splendidly illustrated periodical at a price 





hitherto deemed impossible. Try it for a year. It will bea 





liberal educator to every member of the household. It will 





make the nights pass pleasantly. It will give you more for the 





money than you can obtain in any other form. Just ponder 





this: A first-class magazine, giving annually 1,536 pages by the 





ablest writers, with more than 1,300 illustrations by the cleverest 





artists—as readable a magazine as money can make—a maga- 





zine that makes a specialty of live subjects. Such is the 





definition of 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 








Fifth Ave., Broadway, & 25th St. 


$2.40 a Year. 25 Cts, a Copy. 


NEW YORK. 
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Dollars * 


in 
arn pocket 
at one time? 


This amount is offered to the man or woman, boy or girl, who shall devise the: 
Best Originality to advertise 


° ? for INFANTS 
Ridges Food and INVALIDS. 

The offer is unique, in that it is neither a name nor necessarily an advertisement 
that is wanted. The artisan stands on an equal footing with the skilled adver- 
tisement writer, while the mother who may herself be a living testimony of its 
virtue, and whose children she has successfully reared upon RIDGE’S FOOD may, 
with her knowledge of its intrinsic worth, be able to suggest an idea for its intro- 
duction into the homes of America which shall secure the prize. 

The proprietors have a slip of “ Suggestions to Competitors” which they will 
gladly mail every reader (who shall specify this publication in their letter), together 
with other interesting matter that shall be of value in the household, and also a 
chromo novelty that will please the little ones. 


Address Advertising Dept, WOOLRICH & GO., Palmer, Mass. 


PERFUMES 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 


IN THE 


LAND 2 os FLOWERS. 











HOLLOWAY READINC STAND. 





A Dictionary Hold Books Reet, Xen Sta: 
lid’s Table, “Holds ‘took open ve A gy po na See that 
turn - by slightest weal of the hand. Avoids 
tnireaithtut habit bending forward when reading or study- $ 
For the home or office. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, this 
HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Trade Mark 
u NEED T * 
NOT 1s on 
TO FREELY USE the bottle 





43 To Remove Freckles, Blotches, in fact all Pp 8 DRUGGISTS 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. Send us 20c, in stamps and we will send you a sample of 


Guaranteed to accomplish allits claims. Is the purest 


Poe Coenen powerful IMPERIAL PINK 





dr ine a d under various art ie tne! ca Ae 
and 11 othe spec: 1¢s, 


Price, $1 per 
H, Mt ‘LAVENDER SALTS. DOUSSAN FRENCH PERF. C0., 


GIUAUE BLE QRCHANSEAR LE, UNAPPROACHABLE. 
gy i tm 46 CHARTRES STREET, 


The HOME E MEDICATION €0..88 5th Ave. N.Y. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, Base BALL, 






BOYS’ 25 in. SAFETY, with Brake and Mud Guards, $1 
BOYS’and GIRLS’24in.,Ball Bearings, Diamond Frame2 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 in., adjustable Cone Bearings, 2 * 
GENTS’ and LADIES’ 28 in., Ball Bearings ALL wren aB'Q 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 in., Ball Bearings ALL over, 


E. C, MEACHAM ae GO..ST Louis, wa 
BUGGIES $4 Minted 3 PRICE 


Buy direct of FACTO Ha Save N’S beds 13s 


Goad : > Basar Harness 
$25 Double Team Harness 
ge ey ee 4% Top Buggy 45.50 
Open Buggy . . 28.50 
Thiele ter try S898 
e ng TopBu x 
© Men art ws 9.50 


tat Terres Hh leased with $50.00 Top 
UCCY& ART 0. CINCINNATI. oO. 
d for stamp selections on approval. 


lease. 33 1-3 per c. commission. 
—<* 10c ; Mexico 1864,4 var. —_ 


i) eee 








Thorough and practical intone 
$T hen Ma in Book-hee , Busines: 


a ‘arith: aa Pennaakip tl horthand, 
etc. Low rates, Distance no objection. ars free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S, 437 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C R AZY W 0 R K 60 ass’t’d beautiful cone en 


enough to cover 500 sq. in. 
Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 














EPILEPSY, °".,.\wuuausows 


SANATORIUM 
New London, Conn. 


1. Conducted on the German 
system. Number limited. Every home comfort. 


Circular free. 


MILLER BROS STEEL =) 





) the BEST, 
M ER. S. 2 STEEL PENS 
S t Gu 


Are AMERICAN ~” 


MILLER BROS GuTtery Co, 





pense 3 BEARD on Hal HAIR. 





<td ire. Address 
Smith 3 b Tife.< Co. F Palatine. Ills. 


“CURIOUS QUESTIONS ‘ 


The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious. 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read ‘‘Curious Questions.” Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and terms. GENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 











pes, and larger pack, $1. 
Elegant Cut in lor: of 
Ont Indian amen saly 
The only one in the 
10ce, Circulars and article, 
sav eon the feed, free, 
. A. WEBSTER, CAZENOVIA, N ¥. 


PATENTS FasL A, HOU, Toning 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 











Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 
Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 
Writers, etc. Dick & FitzGERALp, 18 Ann St.,N.Y. 


GHORTHAN s ing; no. Position. Ee 


Write PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial Teeth 
upon the receipt of postage. W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington 
Ave., cor. 39th St., New York. 


7 Se for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 





stem; no Shad- 
Lesson and 








EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD, 


Select partiés ; best ticketing facilities; ocean tickets, 











H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway, N. Y. .(Estab. 1844.) 
ee px. SIMPSON, Washington, 
PA ENTS: tty’s fee until Patent ob- 
ae” Wr rite for Inventor’s Guide. 
Elegant Treatment. By “‘ Doctor.” Send 
two-cent stamp for Manual. 
SH AM Hits nicely nickel plated 
PILLOW full set with screws complete 
to any address for 10cts. Agen anted. 
T. M. Lune Chester, Conn. 


Ee A 4; How to Reduce it. Fouit Dier 
THEO. WING, PLAINFIELD, Conn. 
NS & Views 
or NT Ph Spd Ws fede. 





Outs, STEAM Ensincs, 


t °c. $c, 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filber: 5, Philada., Pa 





500 Games, Tricks. Songs, Conundrum: 
and New Paice Becket Frin ee 
Motte Cards. Sciap Pictures&lll. Catalogue 2c. Franklin 


STUFTS’ ‘‘MACKINAC”? 


§ an adjustable Screw Sinker for 
Best in use. in ere © 


ato, Selections, Lover’ s T: 
me, Silk or Plush Bow, Getic Ca 
P' tg. Co,New in Cuore 





x Anglers. 


- © liberal dozen of W. H. TUFTS, - 
HINGTON, D. C., or get from all d 


AT @®FOLKS®@ 


w. ers. 








nah roan P.1is” lose Llolbs. a 
ey cause no sickness, contain no poison and mever 


ag everywhere or sent by mail. Partic- 
Beyer See ILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pa. 


jeer your bust ive 4 
asing “Emma” bastedeve fearseeed, + Cosmet 
Vin are Tae | ery Ay mend 


Our 24-page Illustrated Ca ote meena mailed for six cts. 


HE COMING PIANO is the ‘Malcolm 
Love ’’—Noted for Tone, Touch and Durability. 
Send forCatalogue Factory at Waterloo, N. Y. 















Catarrh Cured. 


f its ’f duty to yourself famil 
tif Zee suffer from Catarrh, in ony ¢ it forms, it 3 = phe ay 5 = = 'y to 


tain the f @ certain before it 
yoo yp to Prot. 2. & 


New Iverk, who send you To 
or preparing’ the best and’ surest dee fteL, 
its various stages. Over one million cases dreadfal, 


have Been cured permanently during the past five years by. b+ use 





by return mail, a copy of eyin all ie 
ts timely use me wae Save a ae th 


ered for the cure of Casgarr’ 
of this m icine. = Beagrie for this Fit recipe. 
of Consumption. AY Jom Deere et Ges etre a speedv an ~ me 














NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
miee =Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria.) 
Chief among the scents of the 
Beason is Crab-Apple Blos- 








soms, a delicate perfume of 
highest quality and fragrance.— 
London Court Journal. 


It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful ee than the Crab- 
Apple Blossoms, which is put 
up oY The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use it for a 
lifetime and never tire of it.—New 
York Observer. 


TT 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere. 

Prices: 1 oz., 75c.; 2 0z., $1.25; 8 oz., $1.75; 4 0z., $2.25. 

On receipt of either of the above ome, ly Caswell, 
fiasser & Co., New York, or Melvin & ger, or T. 
Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Phila., the size 
ordered will at once be sent post-paid to any address. 
On receips of 12 cents in stamps, they will mail a Bijou 
trial bottle of this delicious perfume, post-paid. An- 
nual sale over 200,000 bottles. 

Beware of fraudulent imitations. The genuine 
Crab-Apple Blossoms perfume is never sold by 
the ounce, except in the Crown Stoppered Bottles of 
the company as shown above. Refuse all substitutes. 








STAMPS— GENUINE! 
100 Rare Vari- 
y ane a, —e oo. 
japan an t, Bosnia, Peru, Oran 
Hawaii, fine off b 8., Interior, Pooncuty, 
P. O., War, etc., with elegant Stamp Album, 
100 assorted rare Mexico, 


jonly 25¢e. 
Ceylon, Guiana, Turkey, Costa-Rica, etc., 
La 20 


only 1 rge new page Price-List, 
ete., FREE! AGENTS WANTED at 33 1-3 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Over 26,000 sold and in us 


Co 

ey combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, 
and MODERATE PRICES. Among the many 
other IMPROVEMENTS which they contain, are 
the PATENT REPEATING ACTION, producing 
a touch as delicate as that of a Concert Grand 
Piano; the CAPO D’ ASTRO BAR, which sustains 
that beautiful singing quality of tone, so want- 
ing in most ages Pianos; the MOUSE PROOF 
PEDAL, which isan absolute protection against 
mice getting into pionos and making havoc with 
the felts. Sold onthe most scoommnora ft terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. Catalogues mailed free. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 

170 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 























COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Bational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 
Office: 845 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 
Send for Pamphlet. 





U. 8S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 

It is with great pleasure that we are able to present to 
our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such shape 
that those at a distance can receive exactly the same 
treatment as if they were able to visit our office daily. 
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‘D-l-ROBERTS 
Asst Gen! 





possengerng 


CHICAGO:ILL 





Pde ernie ne com mee 
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A LARGE AND VALUABLE tes 


Cook Book Free*s’ 


Ly IF 
7 y 





Over 300 Pages. 
Several Hundred Illustrations. 


Ata great expense the publishers of this book procured 
a vast number of recipes from practical housewives living 
inevery part of the United States, and out of 20,000 
Recipes the best were selected by competent ladies, and 
over 300,000 copies of this cook book were sold. 
The edition fur 1891 has been greatly improved by adding 
the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive 
cooking schools. Several hundred illustrations have also 
been added, at great expense, making it the most , 
complete and best illustrated cook book ever pub- 
lished, The result isan admirably condensed volume 
of recipes for every day, arranged for practical use. 







































Among its points of excellence are the following topics: 


Practical Suggestions to Young Housekeepers,@ 
Necessary Kitchen Utensils, Suggestions and 4 
Recipes for Soups, Fish, Poultry, Game, . 
Meats, Salads, Sauces, Catsups and Rel- 
ishes, Breakfast and Tea Dishes, Vegeta- 
bles, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings, 
Cakes, Custards, Desserts, Cookies, 
Fritters, etc. Also for Preserves, 
Beverages and Candies; Cookery for 
the Sick, Bills of Fare for Family Din- 
ners, Holiday Dinners, Parties, Picnics, 
Teas, Luncheons, etc. A Tableof Weights 
and Measures; chapters on the Various De- 
partments of Household Management and Work. 


IT WOULD BE CHEAP AT $1.00 


As it is the Latest, Best and Most Practics 
Cook Book Published, More Nearly 
Meeting the Wants of American 
Homes than Any Other. 


To introduce the popular household journal, the 
LADIES HoME COMPANION, into thousands of new 
homes, the publishers offer 


is a large and popular 16-page 

I journal, published twice a 

month, and gives informa- 

tion about those things which ladies particularly wish to know, and is mostly written by 

ladies. Original or Selected Stories by eminent authors are found in each issue, A 

special feature is the variety of departments, each of which is conducted by a special editor. 

It gives the latest Fashions, arranged for practical use; timely hints to Housekeepers ; 

cheering and helpful talks with Mothers; valuable information for lovers of Flowers ; 

a pretty and pleasant page for pretty and pleasant children. All handsomely and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Wi send 15 cents for three ths trial subscri 
To Get the Cook Book Free Glen 10 the LADIES Home ComPAMlON you wast state that 
you want the Cook Book, and it will be mailed free, postpaid. Address letters plainly to 


LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this paper when you write, 














THE 


“SPENCE” 
HEATER, 


Each section an INDE- 
PENDENT BOILER. 

All parts made to GAUGE and INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. 

Has the least NUMBER of JOINTS. 

Any part may be replaced without DISTURB- 
ING the piping. 

Burns HARD or SOFT COAL, WOOD, COKE, 
GAS or OIL. 

These Heaters are NOT OVERRATED. 








Send for Catalogue and Discounts to 


NATIONAL HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


New York Office, 94 & 96 Centre St., 
195 & 197 Fort HillSquare, 108 Lake Street, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Cahill, Collins & Co., 408 N. Fourth Street, 
8T. LOUIS, 








DURKEE'S 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


x" SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 










DRESSING | 
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| to factory enclosing advertised price or a 
blanks. w. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE cen 


8f=.00 Genuine Hand -apty -y 
* enuine and -se 
5 stylish dress Shoe which ¢ pan ads 4 -_ 
84.00 Hand-sewed elt, ne oe Un- 
= for style and durability. 
$3.50 oed ear W elt is the stan dreas Bhoe, at 
po 


a pu ar price. 
$350 Policeman’s Shee is especially adapted for 
railroad men, Henn to 
All made jn Congress, Button and Lace. 
00 for Ladies, is the only hand-sewed shoe 
sold at this popular price. 
84.50 Dongola Shoe for Ladies, is a new depart- 
ure 


and promises to become ver: jPopules. 
$9.00 Shoe for Ladies, and $1.7: for Misses 
still retain their excellence for style, etc. 
All goods warranted and stamped with name on bottom. 
If advertised local agent cannot supply you, send direct 


tal for order 
Vv. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 


Wood or metal workers withoutsteam 
power, can successfully compete with 
the large shops, by using our New 
LABOR SAVING Machinery. 

latestand most improved for practical 
shop use, also for Industrial Schools, 
Home Training, etc. caTaLoaue FREE 


Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., © 
170 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE 
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died by the use of return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO., Madison Sq. Phila., Pa. 
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Is a TERRIBLE Disease. Its fearful effects—cor- 
RUPTION running down the throat, DISGUSTING ODORS, 
weak eyes, low spirits, nasal deformiti DEAFNESS, 
and CONSUMPTION. From first to last CaTARRH is 
ve If neglected it runs into ConsuMPTION; 
successful treatment is 


Hime most thorough and and 
ae tage ema r. M. WwW. CASE’S 


HIE OF TAR INHALANT 


aim the value off FOR CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
Carbolate of Tar, 
the most healing remedial agent nom. | CONSUMPTION, 


remedia 
soothin i Bai ae yy 
and les so combined w: ne Tree Tar, 
tose breathing convents them into a dense vapor. This is inhaled—taker IBRONCHITIS, a0 
ht to the diseased parts. No heat, no hot water, simply inhaling, 


rig’ ans rsed ans 
h ‘This treatment is end by physic: 
you feel its healing power af once, This treatment is endorsed by physicians! DEAFNESS. 


and bite ‘De, M-W. CASE, 809 N -Broad St. Phila. Pa 
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CASTORIA 
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for Infants and Children. 





“Castoriais so well adapted to children that Sate ook Diareh Gon Moston, 
I recommend itas superior to any prescription Kills OMAC. cea, Lructation, 
knowntome.” iH. A. Arcuer, M. D., Worms, gives sleep, and 3 os & 


Fout in} 
111 So, Oxford &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Wi injurious medication, 








“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and . For several years I have recommended 
its merits so well known that it seems a work § your ‘ Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
of supererogation to endorse it. Few arethe | do so as it has invariably produced beneficial 
intelligent families who do not keep Castoria } results.” 


within easy reach.” Epwin F. Parpgg, M. D., 





— —— yeas City. “The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. New York City. 


Tax Centaur Company, 77 Murray STREET, New York. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the want and Scalp. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la-gest establishment in the world for the treatment 


of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles Pimples: wrinkles, red nose, red Pospened » Bigaly a Dermato with 20 years’ ex- 
veins, oily skin, acne, blac barbers’ . scars, pit- indore by the medical pro- 


Selen 3 A, for 


soaldhead, ol etc. iy zeusemiis tives ea a tilt arti 


and a sure p 


At Druggists or Me poms Price SOc. 


tings, powder marks, facial development, ete. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Seaip Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lUic. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W. 424 St.,N.¥. City. 
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_ MANUFACTURER 
ANGLERS|! 
CHUBB’S F'SHING ROD 


FACTORY 


and most of its contents was destroyed by fire on 
Feb. 23d ; dut we are to-day doing business, and if our 
customers and friends will bear with us for a short time 
we will soon be upon our feet. The greater part of the 
goods in our Tackle Department were saved uninjured, 
and a goodly number of our * ‘T'rade-Mark”’ Lancewood 
and six an eight strip Split Bamboo Rods, as well as 





our stock of split bamboos, cemented and dried ready for | KS 


We are now 


the trimmings, and seasoned Lancewood. 
— 


ready to fill orders for Flies, Fly Books, Reels, 
Leaders, Snelled Hooks, and many styles of Rods; an 

we hope soon to be able to supply all of “‘ Chubb’s Spe- 
cialties.”” Send 25 cents for Catalogue. This amount 
may be deducted from first order for goods amounting 
to $1.00 or more, by enclosing coupon found in Cata- 
logue. Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 4iixtractorme, 


POST MILLS, VT. 











THAT 
SAVES 


BUY THE WRINGER, 











Also ** Y’’ and ** VOLUNTEER’* WRINC- 
Sas SNe Hak liveck oo ete 


NEW ROSE BUDGET, all about 
Roses. Acomplete guide to their suc- 
cessful culture, superbly illustrated, 

only 10 cts., or with twe choice ieee. 25 cts. 13 

splendid Roses, finest named sorts, $1.00. Order now. 
PL ie ©. w. FaRk, LIBONIA, PA. 

.8.—Park’s Fioral Guide with pack f mixed 
seeds and seed certificate, all for two stam ipa 
















THE FISHING ROD | 


"FREE TO LADIES 
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NN By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel- 
NG phia, President of National Woman’s Health 
\\ Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, % 
M. D.,of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller, of New York; and other eminent 
\ writers upon this important subject. \ 
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HANDSOME PAMPHLET BOOK © 


TRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS OF 
KG Mh N W 









\ NG SG G90 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, 


N RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD REQUEST... 
EO. FROST & CO 3/ BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. . 
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Victor Bicycles 


MAKE THE PACE. 
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THE OLD STORY! 


Spring Forks, Ball Bearings, and now 
the Victor Cushion Tire—they stand at 
the head of the class. 

ART CATALOG HELPS YOU KNOW IT. 


OVERMAN WHEEL (O., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASss. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS: 








Park’s Floral Magazine, 1 yr. 50 = 3 mo. 10 cts. 


New York. Chicago, Philadelphia. 


















































(Jen UNSPEAKABLE DELIGHT 

oo iT! THE VIM AND BUOY- 

ANCY! HAVE YOU EVER 

; BEEN A PRISONER? ARE 


YOU A PRISONER NOW? DOES DISEASE HOLD YOU? ESCAPE! 
you CAN. COMPOUND OXYGEN WILL HELP YOU HERE. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN IS A CONCENTRATION OF OZONE. IT 
1S CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. INHALED TO THE LUNGS IT 
SENDS A GLOW OF REVITALIZATION ALL THROUGH THE SYSTEM. 
IN ORDER TO INHALE COMPOUND OXYGEN IT MUST BE 
RELEASED FROM THE INHALING APPARATUS BY HEAT. THIS 
SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED VAPOR TO THE BREATHING 
SURFACES THAT IS NOT ONLY MOST SOOTHING AND HEALING, 
BUT IS MOST EFFECTUAL IN REMOVING CLOTS AND OBSTRUC- 
TIONS. COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES STRENGTH. THAT'S 
THE POINT; AND STRENGTH IS THE SPECIFIC OF ALL SPECIFICS TO WORK 
WONDERS FOR THE SICK MAN. 
A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BTEN RESTORED TO 
MEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF THIS POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 


THE BOOK !S FILLED WITH SIGNED INDORSEMENTS, AND WILL BE SEN. 
ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO WILL ADDRESS 








Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


§2@ Sutter ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 6S CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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receipt of price by 
manufacturers. 
ERRIS BROS. 
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@ALIGRAPH. | 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. | 


DD MUN Y 
‘UR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, Ete. 
THE 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not 
Single Case, No.1, - - - - $70.00 A autifu 
Double Case, “ 2,- - = = = 85.00 | peel or crack off, smut or crock by hand- 
ww igee, * & - -« - = ee ling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust 
For account of speed contests and circulars, address » , ae ie . : 
: will not stick to work finished with it. Is 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, NOT A VARNISH. Contains no Turpen- 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Hroadway, New-York. Toa ‘ 
14 West 4th sireet, Cincinnati,G. | injurious articles. 


tine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol or other 





1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 59/0 BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 








rrr -- Our 
Titled ‘Royal 


Aristocracy & Calf.’ 


This is not the place to discuss the merits of our Democratic system of Repub- 
lican institutions as compared with English ideas; but wwe wish to leave the 
impress on your mind that SHOES bearing the words Korrect Shape 
Burt & Packard’? are unexcelled in style, fit and workmanship. Those 
stamped “HAND MADE” (in addition to trade-mark) are just what the words 
imply; each man at his little bench makes and finishes the shoe, and as our 
workmen have employment the year round on one class of work, they become 
skilled as no ordinary custom boot maker can be on a varying class of work. 
The lasts for the “* Korrect Shape '’ Shoes are our own models which 
thirty years’ experience has evolved. 

For Summer Goods we are preparing some novelties, for both Ladies 
ana Gents, which have been pronounced by Connoiseurs wo have seen our 
samples, the finest line ever shown. A Specialty for Gents who wish a fine shoe 
regardless of expense (though our prices are not high for value given) will be 
our ‘‘ Royal Calf”’ in five different shades for color,and as many different styles. 

Further particulars next month, or sent by mail in answer to your letter. 


Adiress, PACKARD G& FIELD, (suve?stisr,) BROCKTON, MASS. 



































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


2 W. Baer & Co-s 
Wea Breakfast 





Cocoa | 


| 


from which the excess of | 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


BURNETT’S 








VIOLET. 


This exquisite perfume 

oletsg iS Made from the true 

a violets, and the low price 

of this article makes it 

5 anecessity to those who |! 
mm/s love the flower. Also 


Perfume of Carden Heliotrope. 
Perfume of Southern Jasmine. 
Perfume of English Sweet-Briar. 


FOR SALE AT RETAIL AT FOLLOWING PRICES. 


Small Size, Gold Plated Sprinkler Top, 

Four-Ounce Bottle, Glass Stopper, 

Eight ‘ sr nt 56: 

Sixteen “ ? p= = 2. 

For sale generally in New York City, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Boston, and all LAkGE CITIES AND 10WNs, by 
dealers in fine perfumery. If your druggist does not 
keep it, send 12 cents and we will send a good-sized 
sample of any of the above perfumes by mail, securely 
packed, post-paid, to any address by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


27 Central Street, Boston, 
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Highest Awart's 
Everywhere! 


London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 
Edinburgh, &c. 


PEARS’ Soap. 


(Established 100 years.) 


YEO As at each Exhibition the jury is com- 
posed, on an'average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 








these Awards represent the consensus of 
opinion of over 


| 100 of the World’s foremost Authorities ! 


{> Insist on having Pears’ Soap, as there 
are vile Imitations. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by Druggists and Store- 
keepers for the sole reason of making more 
profit out of you. 


RT SA NLD Ra RE CCA, 
Caking a Pile 

is offen a 
Sappy houg$t. 


Beechan’s 
Pills 


grethe most wonder- 
ful antidote yet dis- 
covered for ALL 
BILiIous AND NER- 


Vous DISORDERS. 

of these pills, costing only twenty-five 
A Box cents, constitutes a. family medicina- 
chest. Wind and Pain in and Weakness of the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dis 
turbed Sleep, 


Sick Headache, Derangements of the Liver, 
and all nervous and trembling sensations are cured 


by using these Pills. 

The First dose often relieves in 20 minutes, 
and apprehension and sickness can 

be avoided by having a box always at hand 

wherever you are—in the house, on the train, on 

the steamer—ready for immediate use. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN 
CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 Canal 
Street, New York, will mail BEECHAM’S 
PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents. Cor- 
respondents must mention this paper. In- 
quire first of your druggist. 
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